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THE EUROPEAN EXODUS. 


We propose in the following 
pages to speak of the past history, 
the present condition, and the fu- 
ture prospects of European emigra- 
tion to this country. We _ shall 
have to present many dry figures 
and prosaic statistics; but the in- 
vestigation will lead us to regard 
the wonderful manner in which 
the wisdom and the love of God 
have been manifested in the con- 
trol which he, as the ruler of all 
things, has exercised over this 
European exodus. Even out of 
those details of its course and pro- 
gress which have seemed most de- 
plorabie, and have caused to many 
of God’s enlightened servants the 
greatest anxiety and grief, benefi- 
cent and grand results now begin 
to be discerned which are likely to 
secure the permanent establishment 
of the church in this land, and to 
prepare her for the magnificent 
task which, as we believe, she is 
destined to accomplish here—the 
salvation of the republic and of so- 
ciety from the utter ruin into which 
the arch-enemy of mankind would 
otherwise soon engulf them. The 
foolishness of men is sometimes 


the wisdom of God; and God, who 
governs all things sweetly, has 
chosen to turn the apparent folly 
of a large portion of the emigrants 
from Europe to the United States 
during the last twenty-five years 
into channels through which ines- 
timable blessings have already flow- 
ed, and others, still more glorious, 
are yet to pass. 

The great wave of emigration 
began to rise in 1840, reached its 
highest point in 1869-72, and, not- 
withstanding some fluctuations, 
continued to bring to our shores 
a colony every day until 1875. In 
that year it experienced a sudden 
and serious check, and has ever 
since steadily subsided, until now it 
has not only sunk to low-water mark, 
but has even seemed to be aboutyto 
flow the other way. The official 
reports of the Commissioners of 
Emigration of the State of New 
York classify the passengers who 
arrive at this port from foreign 
countries as “aliens” and as “ citi- 
zens or persons who had before 
landed in the United States ”; and 
the “aliens” are subdivided into 
steerage and cabin passengers. It 
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is safe to take the “alien steerage’ 


passengers” as persons who have 
come to this country for the first 
time with the purpose of residing 
here—in fine, as bond fide emigrants. 
The alien cabin passengers in most 
cases are tourists or visitors, al- 
though among them also are some 
emigrants. Now, the whole num- 
ber of alien steerage passengers who 
arrived at the port of New York 
during the year 1876 was only 60,- 
308, of whom 17,974 were from 
Germany, 12,728 from Ireland, 5,429 
from England, 1,479 from Scot- 
land, and 428 from Wales. The 
whole number of steerage emigrants 
from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland who landed at 
New York during this year was 
only 20,064—a much smaller num- 
ber than arrived in any previous 
year since 1846. Indeed, inno pre- 
vious year until 1875, when it was 
34,636, had the number failed to be 
twice as great ; in many years it was 
more than ten times as large. The 
following table will show the emi- 
gration of all classes from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom into the United States 
at all our ports during the last thir- 
ty-six years : 


40,642 70,303 
45.017 87,500 
63,852 42,764 
28,335 58,706 
43,660 146,813 


147,042 
147,258 
161,000 
159,275 
+ 155,532 
203,008 
+ 196,075 
«. 198,843 
++ 2335747 
233,973 
. 148,168 


188,233 











The 54,554 persons who, not be- 
ing citizens of the United States, 


* Of whom 24,452 landed at New York. 
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arrived in this country from the 
United Kingdom in 1876, embrace 
all those who came either for plea- 
sure, or for business, or to remain. 
But during the same year 54,697 
persons of Irish and British origin 
arrived in the United Kingdom 
from the United States; so that 
the emigration from this country to 
the United Kingdom exceeded the 
immigration into the United States 
from the United Kingdom by 
143 souls. The English Board of 
Trade, in publishing these returns, 
says that “ as regards North Ameri- 
ca, in fact, the records of 1876 are 
the records of a movement of pas- 
sengers to and fro, and the so-call- 
ed emigration is not really emigra- 
tion.” We digress here, for a mo- 
ment, to speak of one or two facts 
disclosed by the emigration returns 
of the British Board of Trade for 
1876, which cast a side light upon 
a portion of our subject. 

The total emigration from the 
United Kingdom to places out of 
Europe in 1876 was 138,222 per- 
sons; the total immigration into 
the Kingdom was 91,647 persons, 
showing an apparent loss of popu- 
lation of 46,575. But after deduct- 
ing from both sides the persons of 
other than British birth, the net 
loss of population to the United 
Kingdom by emigration is reduced 
to 38,000 persons—a percentage 
scarcely worth mention when com- 
pared with the annual increase by 
births. As regards the emigration 
from that Kingdom to the United 
States, it is noted not only that it 
has become very small, but that its 
character has materially changed. 
Only 73 agricultural laborers sailed 
from England for the United States, 
but no less than 3,191 of this class 
sailed for Australia; while, on the 
other hand, “ 4,535 gentlemen, pro- 
fessional men, merchants, etc., and 
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10,874 persons of no occupation, 
have gone to the States, and only 
1,106 of the first-named class and 
2,753 of the second migrated to 
Australia.””. The returns go on to 
point out that emigration from Ire- 
jland, and of Irishmen living in 
England and Scotland, has almost 
entirely ceased. “ The total num- 
ber of persons of Irish origin who 
emigrated from the United King- 
dom in 1876 to places out of Eu- 
rope was 25,976." Of these 16,432 
came to the United States; some 
of these were only visitors; but 
counting them all as emigrants, they 
would not number as many as ar- 
rived here in a,single month in 
former years. 

The gradual but steady decrease 
of Irish emigration to the United 
States is pointed out in these re- 
turns in a forcible and apparently 
exultant manner. From 1853 to 
1860 the annual average of Irish 
emigration to this country was 
71,856; during the ten years fol- 
lowing it was 69,084; in 1871 it 
fell to 65,591; in 1874 it was 48,- 
136; in 1875 it was 31,433; and 
last year it sank to 16,432.* “ ‘I'he 
Irish people,” says the Board of 
Trade with evident satisfaction, 
“do not at present migrate from 
the United Kingdom in any appre- 
ciable numbers, although they may 
emigrate from one part of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom to another.” Wecan- 
not call the correctness of this 
statement into question; it is no 
doubt quite correct ; and it is safe 
to conclude that, for the present at 
least, and probably for many years 
to come, Irish emigration to this 
country will be limited to very 
small proportions. Nay, there is 
some reason to fear that, unless a 
marked improvement soon occurs 


* Of whom 13,314 landed at New York. 
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in the industrial affairs of our 
country, we shall be in danger of 
seeing too many of our Irish and 
Irish-American citizens leaving us 
to seek homes in Australia. ‘The 
year 1877 is scarcely six months old, 
but it has seen three vessels sail 
from this port with American, Irish, 
and German emigrants for Austra- 
lia. This movement is probably a 
wholly sporadic one, and too much 
importance should not be attached 
to it. But we are not yet in a con- 
dition to encourage emigration 
from this country nor to desire to 
see it under any circumstances. 
We wish still to receive many mil- 
lions of people from the Old World, 
and, as we shall show, there is a 
strong probability that we shall ob- 
tain them. 

Emigration trom the Continent of 
Europe, while showing a decrease, 
has not diminished in such a mark- 
ed degree as that from the United 
Kingdom. ‘The whole number of 
alien emigrants who arrived at the 
port of New York during the thirty 
years ending December 31, 1876, 
was 5,604,073. Of these 2,920,397 
were natives of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; 2,665,774 were natives of 
the Continent; and the remaining 
17,902 came from all the other 
countries of the earth. ‘The fol- 
lowing table will show the exact 
number of emigrants from each 
country arriving at the port of New 
York during the last thirty years: 


FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 


2,920,397 








FROM CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


2,665,774 





2,612 


5,604,073 


We may remark that fourteen of 
the countries in this list are Ro- 
man Catholic countries, and that 
the emigrants from these number 
2,212,963 souls. ‘The proportion of 
Catholics among the emigrants from 
the other twenty-one countries would 
probably be, taking them altogether, 
not less than one-fourth of the whole 
number—597,772. ‘This would give 
a Catholic emigration at the port of 
New York alone, during these thir- 
ty years, of about 2,800,000 souls, 
But we shall return to this part of 
our subject later on. 

The emigration from Germany 
at the port of New York during 
the year 1876 was 21,035 persons, 
of whom 17,974 were steerage pas- 
sengers; in 1875 the number was 
25,559; during the twenty-eight 
years from 1847 to 1875 the aver- 
age number of emigrants arriving 
from Germany at this port had 
been 75,000 annually. The severe 
and sudden check which emigration 
received in 1875 must be traced, in 
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the case of Germany, almost wholly 
to the effects of the financial disas- 
ters which had occurred in the 
United States, and which had then 
begun to be heavily felt. The Ger- 
mans are a prudent people; they 
are exceedingly well informed con- 
cerning the condition of affairs here, 
and they were well advised not to 
come to anewcountry at a moment 
when industry and trade were pros- 
trated, when labor was superabun- 
dant and poorly paid, and when 
confidence and enterprise were so 
paralyzed that capital could find 
no productive or safe employment. 
The restrictive measures against 
emigration instigated and enforced 
by Prince Bismarck, and the finan- 
cial distress which prevailed, and 
which still prevails, in Germany, 
had also their influence in discou- 
raging and retarding emigration; 
but the principal cause of its decline 
in the case of Germany was the 
one we have mentioned. When 
that cause shall have ceased to act, 
as there is reason to believe it soon 
will do, we can expect with confi- 
dence a revival of emigration from 
Germany and the other Continental 
countries of Europe. Should the 
present war in the East become 
general and involve all Europe, the 
anxiety of the people to escape its 
horrors and burdens will increase 
the desire for emigration, but their 
facilities for seeking a new home 
will probably be lessened by the 
same causes. We must, in all likeli- 
hood, wait for the return of pros- 
perity here and of peace in Europe 
before the great wave of emigration 
again rises to its former level. 
There is no reason to doubt that 
in due time it will again attain its 
former proportions ; but the princi- 
pal countries from whence we must 
hereafter look for our emigrants 
are Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
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Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Holland, and perhaps England. 
‘The emigration of the future, most 
probably, will to a large extent be 
composed of people possessed of 
some capital, and prepared to be- 
gin their new life under far more 
favorable conditions than those 
which surrounded the Irish and 
German emigrants of past years 
upon their arrival here. The lat- 
ter, landing here too often with no 
capital but their muscles, their hon- 
est hearts, and strong but often un- 
cultivated intellects, have accom- 
plished the work to which they were 
ordained. Their successors will 
find much prepared for them, but 
they also will have their mission to 
fulfil. 

Let us now endeavor to ascer- 
tain with as much accuracy as pos- 
sible in what manner our foreign- 
born citizens have disposed of 
themselves, and what it is that they 
have done and are doing for us, 
for themselves, and for God. It 
appears that, according to the 
census of 1870, the whole number 
of foreign-born persons then in the 
United States was 5,567,229, of 
whom 62,736 were Chinese, 9,654 
were negroes, and 1,136 were In- 
dians. ‘There were also 9,734,845 
persons who had been born in this 
country, but whose parents were all 
of foreign birth, and 1,157,170 others 
the father or mother of each of whom 
had been of foreign birth. These 
16,459,244 persons constituted, in 
1870, the whole of that portion of 
our population which could in any 
way be classed as foreign or as be- 
ing under the immediate domestic 
influence of foreigners. There re- 
mained 22,099,132 persons who 
were not only native-born, but 
whose parents on both sides were 
natives. Let us deal, first, with 
the persons of foreign birth. In 
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1850 there were but 2,244,602 per- 
sons of this class; in 1860 they had 
increased to 4,138,697, and in 1870 
to 5,567,229 souls. ‘The following 
table will show their nationalities : 





ee 1,855,827 , Switzerland... 75 145 
England........ 550,688 | Turkey........ 301 
Scotland........ 140,809 | Malta . 51 
_ pe 74,530 | China.......... 63,042 
Great Britain*.. 4,117 | Greece......... 390 
Germany ......1,690,410 | Greenland .... 3 
En 116,240 | India....... .. 551 
Denmark ...... 30,098 | Japan 73 
Holland ....... 46,801 | Africa......... 673 
Hungary...... — eer 834 
aaa 17,147 | Australia 3,413 
Belgium......... 12,552 | Pacific Isles... . 7°5 
Luxembourg.... _ 5,802 | Sandwich Isles. 539 
| eer 30,506 | South America. 3,378 
Bohemia ...... 40,287 | West Indies... 4,897 
Norway........ 114,243 | Mexico .......  41,3¢8 
Poland..... ee ee 4.811 
Portugal....... 4,495 | Atlantic Istes... 4,219 
ae 4,638 | British America 489,344 
Ee ae 2,612 
Sweden........ 97,327 | Unknown ..... 2,135 


We have omitted from the above 
table 9,654 negroes and 1,136 In- 
dians, born outside of the United 
States. 

Where now do we find these 
five and a half millions of foreign- 
born citizens? The greater part 
of them—4,193,971—were congre- 
gated in ten States, as shown by 
the following table: 


TABLE OF TEN STATES HAVING 200,COO OR MORE 
OF FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION, 





1860. | 


























STATES. 1870. 1850, 
California........... 209,831} 146,518) 21,802 
BEND <cenvcescecses | §15,193] 324,643) 111,892 
Jews ....00 padennl 204 692| 106.077 20 969 
Massachusetts ...... | 353,319] 260,106] 164,024 
Michigan .......... 268,010] 149,093 545703 
Missouri ...... ....| 221,267} 160,541 76,592 
New York...... .eeee] 151385353] 1,021,280] 655,929 
MN shsses kanckea | 372 493| 328,249) 218,193 
Pennsylvania ....... | 545.329] 430.505} 303.417 
WROTE « ccvcccves 364,499! 276,927| 110,477 

| 451930971) 


341831939) 1,737,998 





There were fourteen States each 
of which had an Irish-born popu- 
lation of less than 10,000 souls—to 
wit, Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ne- 


* What part not stated, 
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vada, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia; nineteen States 
each of which had an Irish-born 
population of less than 100,c0o—to 
wit, California, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin; while Illinois had 120,000, 
Massachusetts 216,000, Pennsylva- 
nia 235,000, and New York 528,000 
Irish-born citizens. Eighteen States 
had each a German-born popula- 
tion of less than 10,ooo—namely, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, ‘len- 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia,and West 
Virginia. ‘lhirteen States had each 
a German-born population of less 
than 100,00o—namely, California, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, and Texas; 
while Missouri had 113,618, Penn- 
sylvania 160,146, Wisconsin 162,- 
314, Ohio 182,889, lllinois 203,- 
750, and New York 316,882. ‘The 
following table will show the exact 
number of persons of Austrian, Ger- 
man, French, and Irish birth resid- 
ing in each State in 1870: 














Aus-| : 
STATES. trian. French, German.) Irish. 
Alabama........ 99! 587) 2.479 3,893 
Arkansas... ... 41 236) 1,562 1,428 
California ...... 1,078} 8,<63) 29,699 54,421 
Connecticut.. .. 154 820 1,243 70,630 
Delaware....... 8 127| 1,141 $607 
Florida 17 por 595 737 
G xeorgia snneees | 34 2,760 5,093 
illinois ......... 2,099| 10, xe 203,750} £20,162 
Indiana ...... ¥ 443) 6,362; 78,056 23,693 
OS RT TE: | 2,691} 3,130] 66,160) 40,124 
Rmmees ..i09... 448| 15274| 32,774 10,040 
Kentucky ..... 146) 2,052! 37,319 21,642 
Louisiana. .... ee 433) 12,288! 18,912 17,008 
ETS to} 136) 15.745 
Maryland. pee sécn 266) 640 47.045 | 23 630 
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Aus- | . 
STATES. telen evened German. Irish. 

Massachusetts..| 255) 1,627, 13,070| 216,120 
+ sere] 795] 3,120) 64.143 42,013 
2,647| 1. 743| 41.364 21,740 
85 621| 2,954 35389 
1,493| 6,291| 113,618 54,983 
299} 340] 10,954 4,999 
Nevada ........ 157 414) 2,181 Syt 35 
New Hampshire’ 9 59) 436 12,190 
New P ae ag he 686) 3,12 | 53,0 86.784 
New York...... 3.928] 22 73 316, 528,806 
North Carolina . 13 904 677 
COEF -cocccandas 39699 sae 182,889| 82,674 
Oregon......... 53 308 1,875 1,967 
Pennsylvania....| 1,556) 8, é82 160,146} 235 798 
Rhode Island... 19 167 1,200 31,534 
South Carolina. . 10 143 2,742 3.202 
Tennessee... ... 112) 562 45525 8,048 
PODS o cbéctoesid 1,748; 2,226 23,975 4,03" 
Vermont........ 2| 93 370} 14,080 
Virginia ...... 56 368 4.059 | § 191 
West Virginia. . 59 223 6,231} 6,832 
isconsin.......| 4,486 2,704| 162,314 | 48 479 
30,104 116,240 | 116991420) 1,855,827 











These four nationalities, then, ac- 
count for 3,692,581 of the foreign- 
born population in 1870; and the 
remaining 1,874,648 had their birth 
in the other thirty-five different 
countries named in one of our pre- 
ceding tables. A glance over the 
table just given will show still more 
plainly within what limits the great 
bulk of the Irish and German born 
population is found ; and the reader 
will remember that we have shown 
that all but 1,373,258 of the entire 
foreign-born population were resid- 
ing in the ten States of California, 
Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mi- 
chigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. In 
twenty of the States the persons of 
Irish birth exceeded those of Ger- 
man birth; in the remaining seven- 
teen States the latter outnumbered 
the former. ‘The excess of persons 
of Irish birth over those of German 
birth, however, was only 165,417. 
This was seven years ago. During 


these seven years the emigration 
from Germany has almost equalled 
that from Ireland, and for the thirty 
years last past, taken as a whole, 
the arrivals from Germany have 
exceeded those from Ireland by 
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119,293 souls. We shall probably 
not be far out of the way if we 
assume that the entire foreign-born 
population of the United States is 
at present about seven millions, of 
whom two and a half millions are 
of German, and nearly an equal 
number of Irish, birth. Let us, 
however, continue to confine our- 
selves for the present to the official 
facts in our possession, and proceed 
to follow up the 5,567,229 persons 
of foreign birth whom we know 
were among us in 1870. 

One of the remarks most fre- 
quently made concerning the for- 
eign-born population of this coun- 
try is that it has a general dispo- 
sition to congregate in our large 
cities, from which have come con- 
sequences highly prejudicial both 
to itself and to the community at 
large. ‘These two assertions have 
been made so persistently and in 
such good faith; they have seemed 
to be so susceptible of proof and 
so apparently true; and they have 
chimed in so well with the some- 
times latent and sometimes ac- 
tive prejudice against “foreigners” 
which is so often found in the 
breasts of the natives of every 
country, that they have passed 
current almost without challenge 
and have come to be regarded as 
axioms. Nay, not a few of our for- 
eign-born citizens themselves, and 
even of the Catholic bishops and 
clergy, have often accepted these 
two assertions as true, and have 
not ceased to deplore the crowding 
of the foreign population into the 
Jarge cities, regarding it as an al- 
most unmixed evil, and pointing to 
it as the source of direful woe. 
No doubt they have had some rea- 
son on their side. A large propor- 
tion of the crime and misery of 
our cities is perpetrated and suffer- 
ed by foreign-born citizens or by 
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their children in the first genera- 
tion. Had these citizens not been 
gathered together in the cities, 
but scattered at remote distances 
throughout the country, they might 
have been criminal and miserable, 
but their crime and misery would 
not have been so obtrusive and 
apparent to every observer. But, 
leaving this point for a moment to 
return to it in the light of the facts 
we are about to adduce, let us see 
what amount of truth there is in 
these two assertions. We may re- 
mark, in passing, that the truth of 
the first does not necessarily imply 
the truth of the second: it may be 
true that the foreign-born popula- 
tion has congregated to an appa- 
rently undue and unwise extent in 
our cities, but it may not be true 
that this has been by any means an 
unmixed evil either to the foreigners- 
themselves or to the native-born. 


POPULATION, NATIVE AND FOREIGN, OF THE LARGE 
CITIES, 1870, 

















| 
" | P Aus- | Bel- 
CITIES. |Scotch ‘ nch | trian. gian. 
Maw Fete... cece... cess 7559| 8,2 2. 323 
Philadelphia........... ar a Hed 116 
oe be Ee 4,098} 1,892) 321] 142 
St. Louis......+0++.... 1,202] 2,788 751| 254 
Chicago.........+.+...- 4:195| 1.417} 704| 392 
Baltimore. ... ........ 525, 428) 215) 29 
|e me Whieisteessboave’ 1,794, 615} 124) 36 
SUNN, oo sr cccccce 787\ 2. 46 
New Orleans........... 568 8,806 rats 134 
San Francisco.......... 1,687 3,543} 470] 239 
ST vedbewesscnan 996) 2,332] 135] 37 
Washington............ 298! 19% 26 8 
BEE ove600s cocdave 870, 710) 261 45 
Py coves atveccses 298} 856 69} 3 
Cleveland. ......+++.... 668} 339} 2,155) 16 
Pittsburgh........... ..| 584) 343| 117 9» 
—- _ Prey 1,175} 276 69} 43 
MITE 000 0060 00s-coves 1,637} 760) 161} 233 
Milwaukee..... ......- 423) 189) 574) 79 
EE nee 427; 149 36 17 
PYOVIGOBCR. . occ cece sees 575 72 5 I 
Rochester... .s00..... 428! 475 39 i‘ 
pT Ea 570} 619} 109 6 
Réichmomd......ccssocses 146| 144 29 5 
New Haven............ 347| 133 54 6 
rae 115 97 39 4 
Indianapolis........... 258 237 14 5 
NE chat cccescoucs sue #62 83 14 7 
SL <cavbcccsscbas 138} 276 47 I 
GOONIES. 00s co cceceas 187 12 r 
Mildasdeecsdescsmmes 459 28 3 3 
Memphis.............. 119} 207 ™%| to 
Camsbaidiage. ...0.02ccc0- 298} 100) 9 I 
359 92 20 6 
366, 64 4 we 
35 77 36 z 























FROM CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 





2,665,774 
FROM THE ORIENT. 

GOR csi basecidnescesecken-ve 1,057 
SEE SOND o onsas vecertienes< 304 
SEEN cliddvccsctucbwiaccagee 4 
Gy hs todd sontinntibeatece 191 
GEN 6 *ucnspd<orearevonces 225 
Ss datics pbs eeesbavedec’s 175 
OI. 00 Svenocsccecsos ee 646 

ee 2,612 

§ 604.073 


We may remark that fourteen of 
the countries in this list are Ro- 
man Catholic countries, and that 
the emigrants from these number 
2,212,963 souls. ‘The proportion of 
Catholics among the emigrants from 
the othertwenty-one countries would 
probably be, taking them altogether, 
not less than one-fourth of the whole 
number—597,772. ‘This would give 
a Catholic emigration at the port of 
New York alone, during these thir- 
ty years, of about 2,800,000 souls, 
But we shall return to this part of 
our subject later on. 

The emigration from Germany 
at the port of New York during 
the year 1876 was 21,035 persons, 
of whom 17,974 were steerage pas- 
sengers; in 1875 the number was 
25,559; during the twenty-eight 
years from 1847 to 1875 the aver- 
age number of emigrants arriving 
from Germany at this port had 
been 75,000 annually. The severe 
and sudden check which emigration 
received in 1875 must be traced, in 
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the case of Germany, almost wholly 
to the effects of the financial disas- 
ters which had occurred in the 
United. States, and which had then 
begun to be heavily felt. The Ger- 
mans are a prudent people; they 
are exceedingly well informed con- 
cerning the condition of affairs here, 
and they were well advised not to 
come to anew country at a moment 
when industry and trade were pros- 
trated, when labor was superabun- 
dant and poorly paid, and when 
confidence and enterprise were so 
paralyzed that capital could find 
no productive or safe employment. 
The restrictive measures against 
emigration instigated and enforced 
by Prince Bismarck, and the finan- 
cial distress which prevailed, and 
which. still prevails, in Germany, 
had also their influence in discou- 
raging and retarding emigration ; 
but the principal cause of its decline 
in the case of Germany was the 
one we have mentioned. When 
that cause shall have ceased to act, 
as there is reason to believe it soon 
will do, we can expect with confi- 
dence a revival of emigration from 
Germany and the other Continental 
countries of Europe. Should the 
present war in the East become 
general and involve all Europe, the 
anxiety of the people to escape its 
horrors and burdens will increase 
the desire for emigration, but their 
facilities for seeking a new home 
will probably be lessened by the 
same causes. We must, in all likeli- 
hood, wait for the return of pros- 
perity here and of peace in Europe 
before the great wave of emigration 
again rises to its former level. 
There is no reason to doubt that 
in due time it will again attain its 
former proportions ; but the princi- 
pal countries from whence we must 
hereafter look for our emigrants 
are Germany, Austria, Sweden, 
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Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Holland, and perhaps England. 
‘The emigration of the future, most 
probably, will to a large extent be 
composed of people possessed of 
some capital, and prepared to be- 
gin their new life under far more 
favorable conditions than those 
which surrounded the Irish and 
German emigrants of past years 
upon their arrival here. The lat- 
ter, landing here too often with no 
capital but their muscles, their hon- 
est hearts, and strong but often un- 
cultivated intellects, have accom- 
plished the work to which they were 
ordained. Their successors will 
find much prepared for them, but 
they also will have their mission to 
fulfil. 

Let us now endeavor to ascer- 
tain with as much accuracy as pos- 
sible in what manner our foreign- 
born citizens have disposed of 
themselves, and what it is that they 
have done and are doing for us, 
for themselves, and for God. It 
appears that, according to the 
census of 1870, the whole number 
of foreign-born persons then in the 
United States was 5,567,229, of 
whom 62,736 were Chinese, 9,654 
were negroes, and 1,136 were In- 
dians. There were also 9,734,845 
persons who had been born in this 
country, but whose parents were all 
of foreign birth, and 1,157,170 others 
the father or mother of each of whom 
had been of foreign birth. These 
16,459,244 persons constituted, in 
1870, the whole of that portion of 
our population which could in any 
way be classed as foreign or as be- 
ing under the immediate domestic 
influence of foreigners. There re- 
mained 22,099,132 persons who 
were not only native-born, but 
whose parents on both sides were 
natives. Let us deal, first, with 
the persons of foreign birth. In 
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1850 there were but 2,244,602 per- 
sons of this class; in 1860 they had 
increased to 4,138,697, and in 1870 
to 5,567,229 souls. The following 
table will show their nationalities : 


1,855,827 , Switzerland... 


Pacific Isles... . 
Sandwich Isles. 
South America. 
West Indies.... 


14,435 
4,495 
4,638 
39702 

97327 


Atlantic Isles... 
British America 489,344 





We have omitted from the above 
table 9,654 negroes and 1,136 In- 
dians, born outside of the United 
States. 

Where now do we find these 
five and a half millions of foreign- 
born citizens? The greater part 
of them—4,193,971—were congre- 
gated in ten States, as shown by 
the following table: 


TABLE OF TEN STATES HAVING 200,cO0 OR MORE 
OF FUREIGN-BORN POPULATION. 





STATES, | 1870. 1860. 


1850, 





California 


146,518 
Illinois .. ‘ 


324,043 
106.077 
260, 106 
149,093 
160,541 
1,021,280 
328,249 
430.505 
276,927 


209,831 
515,193 
204 692 
3535319 
268,010 
221,267 
1,138,353 
372 493 
5451399 
394499 


21,802 
111,892 
20 
164,024 
545703 
76,592 
655,929 
218,193 
303-417 
110,477 


Michigan .... oo 
BED .o50s00. cee 


Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 





45193.971| 3,183,939] 1,737,998 














There were fourteen States each 
of which had an Irish-born popu- 
lation of less than 10,000 souls—to 
wit, Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Mississippi, Nebraska, Ne- 


* What part not stated, 
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vada, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, l'exas, West Vir- 
ginia, and Virginia; nineteen States 
each of which had an Irish-born 
population of less than 100,o00o—to 
wit, California, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin; while Illinois had 120,000, 
Massachusetts 216,000, Pennsylva- 
nia 235,000, and New York 528,000 
Irish-born citizens. Eighteen States 
had each a German-born popula- 
tion of less than 10,0ooo—namely, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Mississippi, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, ‘Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. ‘lhirteen States had each 
a German-born population of less 
than 100,coo—namely, California, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, and Texas; 
while Missouri had 113,618, Penn- 
sylvania 160,146, Wisconsin 162,- 
314, Ohio 182,889, Illinois 203,- 
750, and New York 316,882. ‘The 
following table will show the exact 
number of persons of Austrian, Ger- 
man, French, and Irish birth resid- 
ing in each State in 1870: 





| Aus-| 


STATES. trian. | 


French, German. 


Alabama 587) 2.479 
1,562 
California : 29,699 
Connecticut... .. 1,243 
1,141 
595 
2,760 
203,750 
78,056 
66,160 
12.774 
3>,3t 
18,912 } 


Georgia 
illinois .. 
Indiana 

Towa. os 
Kansas ....... 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 





47,45 | 
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STATES. coten | Irish. 


| 
| 


French German. 
’ 








Massachusetts..| 255 
Michigan. .....| 795 


2,647 
8 


13,070 
64.143 
41.364 
24954 
1,493 113,618 
299 10,954 
157 } 2,181 
a 59 436 

-| 686) 3,128 53 
3.928| 22,273 316 Bes 
13 53 04 
31699| 12,778] 182,889 
Oregon 53 308) 1,875 
Pennsylvania....| 1,556) 8,682} 160,146 
Rhode Island... 19 167 1,200 | 
South Carolina... 10 143 2,742 
112) 562) 45525 | 
2,748| 2,226] 23,975 | 
2| 93 370 | 
° 56 368 
West Virginia... 59 223 
Wisconsin 4,486} 2,704 
| 


\ 


216,120 
42,013 
21,740 

35389 
54,983 








4.059 | 
6,231 
162,314 | 





116,240 1.69040) 1,855,827 





139,104 








These four nationalities, then, ac- 
count for 3,692,581 of the foreign- 
born population in 1870; and the 
remaining 1,874,648 had their birth 
in the other thirty-five different 
countries named in one of our pre- 
ceding tables. A glance over the 
table just given will show still more 
plainly within what limits the great 
bulk of the Irish and German born 
population is found ; and the reader 
will remember that we have shown 
that all but 1,373,258 of the entire 
foreign-born population were resid- 
ing in the ten States of California, 
Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mi- 
chigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. In 
twenty of the States the persons of 
Irish birth exceeded thosé of Ger- 
man birth; in the remaining seven- 
teen States the latter outnumbered 
the former. ‘The excess of persons 
of Irish birth over those of German 
birth, however, was only 165,417. 
This was seven years ago. During 
these seven years the emigration 
from Germany has almost equalled 
that from Ireland, and for the thirty 
years last past, taken as a whole, 
the arrivals from Germany have 
exceeded those from Ireland by 
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119,293 souls. We shall probably 
not be far out of the way if we 
assume that the entire foreign-born 
population of the United States is 
at present about seven millions, of 
whom two and a half millions are 
of German, and nearly an equal 
number of Irish, birth. Let us, 
however, continue to confine our- 
selves for the present to the official 
facts in our possession, and proceed 
to follow up the 5,567,229 persons 
of foreign birth whom we know 
were among us in 1870. 

One of the remarks most fre- 
quently made concerning the for- 
eign-born population of this coun- 
try is that it has a general dispo- 
sition to congregate in our large 
cities, from which have come con- 
sequences highly prejudicial both 
to itself and to the community at 
large. These two assertions have 
been made so persistently and in 
such good faith ; they have seemed 
to be so susceptible of proof and 
so apparently true; and they have 
chimed in so well with the some- 
times latent and sometimes ac- 
tive prejudice against “foreigners” 
which is so often found in the 
breasts of the natives of every 
country, that they have passed 
current almost without challenge 
and have come to be regarded as 
axioms. Nay, not a few of our for- 
eign-born citizens themselves, and 
even of the Catholic bishops and 
clergy, have often accepted these 
two assertions as true, and have 
not ceased to deplore the crowding 
of the foreign population into the 
large cities, regarding it as an al- 
most unmixed evil, and pointing to 
it as the source of direful woe. 
No doubt they have had some rea- 
son on their side. A large propor- 
tion of the crime and misery of 
our cities is perpetrated and suffer- 
ed by foreign-born citizens or by 
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their children in the first genera- 
tion. Had these citizens not been 
gathered together in the cities, 
but scattered at remote distances 
throughout the country, they might 
have been criminal and miserable, 
but their crime and misery would 
not have been so obtrusive and 
apparent to every observer. But, 
leaving this point for a moment to 
return to it in the light of the facts 
we are about to adduce, let us see 
what amount of truth there is in 
these two assertions. We may re- 
mark, in passing, that the truth of 
the first does not necessarily imply 
the truth of the second: it may be 
true that the foreign-born popula- 
tion has congregated to an appa- 
rently undue and unwise extent in 
our cities, but it may not be true 
that this has been by any means an 
unmixed evil either to the foreigners- 
themselves or to the native-born. 


POPULATION, NATIVE AND FOREIGN, OF THE LARGE 
CITIES, 1870. 


| 
| , Aus- 
Scotch pe ‘inch exion. 





CITIES. 





New York... . 8,2 2. 
Philadelphia ae sand phd 
Brooklyn... . 098) 1,892) 321 
St. Louis. 2,788| 751 
Chicago... 1,417] 704 
Baltimore. ... ... 428) 215 
615 124 
2.090) 4 
68) 8,806) = 
3,543] 47° 
2,332 
191 


) eer 


Pittsbu: 


Tom Su pe OM On 





” 
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CITIES. 4° ~< 


























cITiEs, | Native. | Irish. | S&F |engtish| Brit. 





New York. . 151 203 24.408] 4,372 
Philadelphia. 50,746 22 034) 1,453 
Brooklyn.... 36,769} 18,832) 2,779 
59 040} 5,366) 1,986 
$2,316] 10,026) 9 528 
2,138] 292 
5,968,23,548 
2,005} 384 


Cincinnati 
New Orieans| 


5,166) 2,237 
39558] 4,123 
1,231] 211 
4,040] 296 

930) 3Ir 
41539 
2,838 
4,005 
3 282 
1,395 


1,572 
Providence. . J 2,426) 


Rochester... 2,530 
Allegheny 

¢ ity... ..0. 
Richmond. . 
New Haven. 


Louisville... . 
Cleveland.... 
Pittsburgh .. 


— City.. 


1,112 


Hartford.... 
Scranton .... 
Reading .... 
Paterson. .... 


6,491 


5.124) 
2,869) 
2,000) 
3,032 
3,900) 
1,845) 
3,503 
1,326) 
aaa 
34 1,352 
Charlestown. 4,803) aaa 
Savannah... 25197] 251 
Lynn 35232] 330} 

Fall River... 5 572) 4,042) 1.324 


Totals..... 31808,770}826 398 564,967 165,004 805728 


Unica 























In fifty of the largest cities of 
the United States there was in 


1870 a total native population of 
3,808,770 souls; 826,398 persons 
of Irish birth; 564,967 of German 
birth; 165,024 of English birth; 
80,728 natives of British America; 
43,055 natives of Scotland; 42,430 
natives of France; 11,218 natives 
of Austria; and 2,232 natives of 
Belgium—in all, 1,736,052 persons 
born in foreign countries. 

The foregoing tables give the 
native population of each of these 
fifty cities, with the foreign popula- 
tion belonging to each of these 
eight nationalities. 

The persons of foreign birth of 
other nationalities in the above 
cities would raise the whole num- 
ber to about 1,800,000 souls. 

Itis to be noticed from this table, 
in the first place, that in these 
fifty cities, in 1870, the proportion 
of foreign-born to native inhabi- 
tants was almost exactly as 18 is to 
38—1,800,000 to 3,808,770—while 
the proportion of foreign-born te 
native inhabitants in the entire 
Union was almost exactly as 5 is 
to 38—5,567,229 to 38,558,371. It 
must be confessed that on this show- 
ing there was an apparently or a 
really undue proportion of our for- 
eign-born citizens congregated in 
the large cities. But it should be 
remembered that among the native- 
born population were the 10,892,- 
o15 persons who had been born 
here of parents, on one or both 
sides, of foreign birth, and who, to 
this extent, were guasi-foreign. If 
these be taken into account, the 
proportion of foreign-born and the 
immediate descendants of foreign- 
born persons to the rest of the 
population throughout the country 
in 1870 would have been as 16 to 
38—16,459,239 to 38,558,371. This 
is really the more correct basis up- 
on which to make the comparison ; 
for without doubt a large propor- 
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tion of the ten millions of persons 
born here of foreign parents werg 
the children of the five millions of 
foreign-born persons; and it is per- 
fectly natural that the parents and 
the children should be found living 
in the same localities. After giving 
to this consideration, however, all 
the weight to which it is entitled, 
the fact still remains that an appa- 
rently excessive proportion of our 
foreign-born citizens are to be 
found in the large cities. 

Let us look still closer into the 
subject. The whole number of 
persons of Irish birth in the Unit- 
ed States in 1870 was 1,855,827, 
and of these 826,398, or 44.4 per 
cent., were living in these fifty ci- 
ties. There were 1,690,410 Ger- 
mans, and 564,967 of them, or 
33-4 per cent., were in the cities; 
550,688 English, of whom 165,024, 
or nearly 30 per cent., were in the 
cities; 489,344 British Americans, 
of whom 80,728, or only 16.5 per 
cent., were in the cities; while 30 
per cent. of the Scotch, 36.5 per 
cent. of the French, 36.7 per cent. 
of the Austrians, and 17.7 per 
cent. of the Belgians were in the 
same category. Our Irish fellow- 
citizens are the greatest sinners— 
if any are sinners in this respect— 
and after them, in a declining ratio, 
come the Austrians, French, Ger- 
mans, Scotch, English, Belgians, and 
British Americans. The Irish, Aus- 
trians, French, and Germans are the 
Roman Catholic emigrants, and in 
the wisdom of God it has been or- 
dained that they should be the ones 
most crowded into the cities. How 
have they performed there the work 
which he sent them to do? 

Our cities are the centres of the 
intelligence, the culture, and the 
wealth of our country. They con- 
tain to a very large extent the 
brains of the republic. From 
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them issue influences which sway, 
if they do not absolutely control, 
the thoughts and actions of the peo- 
ple. These influences are not, by 
any means, always altogether whole- 
some, but they are unquestionably 
potent. Thenewspapers, magazines, 
and other periodicals published in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, San Francis- 
co, and Milwaukee have a circula- 
tion exceeding that of the similar 
publications of all the rest of the 
country combined. The serial pub- 
lications of one firm in New York 
alone reach into the millions; the 
aggregate annual circulation of the 
New York daily and weekly jour- 
nals is so large that mere figures 
expressing it convey but a faint 
idea of its extent. The publisher 
of a magazine in New York told 
the writer the other day that if the 
copies of his publication issued 
each year were stacked together, 
the column would be three times 
as high as Trinity Church stee- 
ple. 

The social influences of the cities 
upon the rural districts are also 
powerful. The cities not only set 
the fashions in dress, but in politi- 
cal, moral, and religious thought and 
custom. The sturdy independence 
of the bucolic mind may yet boast 
of its existence, but it very often 
yields to the sway of urban ideas. 
A lady who had lived all her life in 
a small village, in which the only 
Catholic population consisted of a 
handful of poor Irish people, desti- 
tute of a church, and visited only 
at long intervals by a humble 
priest who celebrated the divine 
Mysteries in an attic over a liquor- 
store, not long ago came to New 
York, and was taken by her friends 
into one of our magnificent Catho- 
lic churches. The grandeur and 
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beauty of the Mass were for the 
first time revealed to her; for the 
first time she obtained an idea of 
what the Catholic Church was 
and what it taught. By the grace 
of God her conversion followed, 
and, mainly through her exertions 
and her influence after her return 
home, her village is now blessed 
with a church, a resident priest, and 
a Catholic population composed 
largely of converts. In very many 
of our rural localities all over the 
Union the Catholics are few and 
poor; in too many of them the 
idea of a Roman Catholic in the 
minds of the natives is still associ- 
ated only with the idea of an igno- 
rant fanatic, who worships images, 
pays half a dollar to a priest to par- 
don him for a crime, and believes 
that the Pope is God. But when 


the country merchant of such a lo- 
cality comes to New York to make 
his purchases, and sees the splen- 


did Catholic churches here, and 
finds, perhaps, that the great im- 
porter with whom he deals, or the 
wealthy banker, or the renowned 
lawyer to whom he is introduced, is 
a Roman Catholic, and not unsel- 
dom an Irishman or a German, his 
eyes are opened and his mind is 
prepared for the reception of the 
truth. In a word, the congregation 
of foreign-born emigrants, the most 
of whom are Catholics, in our large 
cities, has had the effect of making 
the Catholic church in these cities 
a noticeable and a respectable fact, 
and of thereby accomplishing one 
of the preliminaries in the work 
which it has yet to perform in the 
republic. The influence of this 
fact is to be perceived, also, in the 
changed tone of the secular press 
with regard to the church. Re- 
spectable journalists, with few and 
decreasing exceptions, have become 
ashamed to repeat the vulgar and 
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senseless slanders and the worn- 
out calumnies concerning the 
church, her ministers, her dogmas, 
and her sacraments which were so 
current twenty yearsago. In com- 
munities consisting in an appreci- 
able and often in a large proportion 
of intelligent, wealthy, and influen- 
tial Catholics, the able editors do 
not venture any longer to amuse 
their readers with arguments based 
on the assumption that the church is 
the foe of knowledge and of educa- 
tion, and that her mission is to de- 
grade, enslave, and pauperize man- 
kind. Jn cities where the spires 
of dozens and scores of Catholic 
churches, tipped with the emblem 
of our salvation, point towards 
heaven; where Catholic hospitals, 
asylums, schools, and academies 
abound; where many of the most 
enterprising and wealthy merchants, 
manufacturers, and bankers are 
Catholics; where in the front rank 
of all the professions Catholics are 
found—in these communities it is 
no longer a social disgrace or a 
mark of singularity to be a Catho- 
lic, and a convert to the faith is no 
longer looked upon as a person of 
weak intellect or a slave to a be- 
numbing and degrading supersti- 
tion. We shall show, in the subse- 
quent pages of our article, that for 
all this, to a very great extent, and 
under what seems to have been the 
direct guidance of God, we are 
indebted to the foreign-born popu- 
lation of the country, and that its 
accomplishment was made possible, 
humanly speaking, by their congre- 
gating themselves in the cities in- 
stead of dispersing in small bodies 
throughout the agricultural regions 
of the country. But we shall show, 
also, that, the work of God having 
thus far been accomplished, the 
time has now arrived when the fu- 
ture emigration to the United States 
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should be directed towards the 
rural districts, under conditions 


which, until now, were practically 
impossible; and we shall seek to 
point out in what manner this new 
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colonization may be best directed 
in order to promote the welfare of 
the emigrants themselves, the pros- 
perity of our country, and the great- 
er glory of God. 





ALBA’S DREAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ARE YOU MY wiFe?”’ “A SALON IN PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” ETC. 


PART I. 


ONCE upon a time, some sixty 
years ago. on one of the bleakest 
points of the coast of Picardy, high 
perched like a light-house over- 
hanging the sea, there was a build- 
ing called the Fortress. You may 
see the ruins of it yet. It had been 
an abbey in olden times, and credi- 
ble tales were told of a bearded ab- 
bot who “walked” at high water on 
the western parapet when the moon 
was full. One wing of the For- 
tress was a ruin at the time this 
story opens; the other had braved 
the stress of time and tempest, and 
looked out over the sea defiant as 
the rock on which it stood. The 
Caboffs lived in it. Jean Caboff 
was a wiry, lithe old man of seven- 
ty—a seafaring man every inch of 
him. His wealth was boundless, 
people said, and they also said 
that he had gained it as a pirate 
on the high seas. There was no 
proof that this was true; but 
every one believed it, and the 
belief invested Jean Caboff with a 
sort of wicked prestige which was 
not without its fascination in the 
eyes of the peaceful, unadventurous 
population of Gondriac. Caboff 
had a wife and three sons; the two 
eldest were away fighting with Bo- 
naparte on the Rhine; Marcel, the 
youngest, was at home. A shy, 
awkward lad, he kept aloof from 


the village boys, never went bird’s- 
nesting or fishing with them, but 
moped like an owl up in his weath- 
er-beaten home. They were unso- 
cial people, the Caboffs; they nev- 
er asked any one inside their door; 
but the few who accidentally pene- 
trated within the Fortress told 
wonderful stories of what they saw 
there; they talked of silken hang- 
ings and Persian carpets, and mir- 
rors and pictures in golden frames, 
and marble men and maidens 
writhing and dancing in fantastic 
attitudes; of costly cabinets and 
jewelled vases, until the old cor- 
sair’s abode was believed to be 
a sort of enchanted castle. The 
stray visitors were too dazzled to 
notice certain things that jarred on 
this profuse magnificence. They 
did not notice that the damp had 
eaten away the gilded cornices, and 
the rats nibbled freely at the rich 
carpets, or that Jean Caboff smok- 
ed his pipe in a high-backed wood- 
en chair, while Mme. Caboff cut out 
her home-spun linen on a stout 
deal table, the two forming a quaint 
and not unpicturesque contrast to 
the silken splendor of their sur- 
roundings. 

Some five miles inland, beyond a 
wide stretch of gorse-grown moor, 
rose a wood, chiefly of pine-trees, 
and within the wood, a castle—a 
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fine old Gothic castle where the De 
Gondriacs had dwelt for centuries. 
‘The castle and its owners, their 
grandeur and state and power, were 
the pride of the country, every peas- 
ant along the coast for fifty miles 
knew the history of the lords of 
Gondriac as well as, mayhap some- 
times better than, he knew his cate- 
chism, The family at present con- 
sisted of Rudolf, Marquis de Gondri- 
ac, andhisson Hermann. The Mar- 
quis was a hale man of sixty; Her- 
mann a handsome lad of eighteen, 
who was at college now in Paris, so 
that M. le Marquis had no com- 
pany but his books and his gun in 
the long autumn days. He was a 
silent, haughty man, who lived much 
alone and seldom had friends to 
stay with him. When Hermann 


was at home the aspect of the 
place changed ; the chateau opened 
its doors with ancient hospitality, 
and laughter and music woke up 


the echoes of the old halls, and the 
village was astir as if a royal pro- 
gress had halted on the plain; but 
when Hermann departed things fell 
back into the stagnant life he had 
stirred for a moment. It was natu- 
ral that the young man’s holidays 
were eagerly looked forward to at 
Gondriac. But one August came, 
and, instead of returning home, 
Hermann joined a regiment that 
was on its way to the frontier. He 
went off in high-hearted courage 
as to the fulfilment of his boyish 
dreams. M. le Marquis, who had 
himself served in the guards of the 
Comte d’Artois, was proud of his 
son, of his soldier-like bearing and 
manly spirit, and kept the anguish 
of his own heart well out of sight 
as he bade the boy farewell. “I 
will come back a marshal of 
France, father,’’ was Hermann’s 
good-by. 


Not long after his departure 
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tidings were received of the death 
of Hugues Caboff, the old pirate’s 
eldestson. He had fallen glorious- 
ly on the field of battle; but glory 
is a sorry salve for broken hearts, 
and there was weeping in the For- 
tress that day—a mother weeping 
and refusing to be comforted. Old 
Jean Caboff bore his grief with an 
attempt at stoicism that went far 
to soften men’s hearts towards 
him—farther than his gold, which 
they said was ill-got, and his char- 
ity, which they called ostentation. 

“Who may tell what will come 
next?” said Peltran, the host of 
the village inn. 

“They say that M. le Marquis 
has been over to see the Caboffs,”’ 
said a customer, who dropped in to 
discuss the event. People felt for 
the Caboffs, but, there was no deny- 
ing it, this sad news was a break in 
the dull monotony of Gondriac life. 

“TI saw his carriage at the foot 
of the cliff,” said Peltran; “he 
stayed full fifteen minutes up at the 
Fortress. Pére Caboff conducted 
him down to his carriage, and 
Marcel stood watching them till it 
was out of sight.” 

*It must have consoled them 
mightily to have M. le Marquis 
come in and sit talking to them in 
that neighborly fashion,” remarked 
lame Pierre, a hero who had lost a 
leg and an eye at Aboukir; “ that, 
and poor Hugues being killed by 
a cannon-ball under the emperor’s 
own eye, ought to cheer up the Ca- 
boffs wonderfully.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Peltran; “God 
tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” 

“M. le Marquis looked as down- 
hearted as if he had lost a child of 
his own,” observed Pierre; “ may 
be he was thinking whose turn it 
might be next.” 

“There goes Mére Virginie with 
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the little one!” said Peltran; and 
all present turned their heads to- 
wards the window and looked out 
with an expression of interest, as 
if the objects in view were a rare 
and pleasant sight. And yet it 
was one that met them in their 
daily walks by the roadside and 
on the cliff—the little old lady in 
her nun-like dress, with her keen 
gray eyes and sweet smile, and the 
dark-eyed, elfin-looking child whose 
name was Alba. Alba was always 
singing. 

“Is not your little throat tired, 
my child?” said Virginie, as the 
blithe voice kept on soaring and 
trilling by her side. 

“IT am never tired singing, pe- 
tite mére! Do the angels tire of 


it sometimes, I wonder ?” 

“Nay, the angels cannot tire; 
they are perfectly happy.” 

“And I, petite mére—am I not 


perfectly happy ?” 

“Ts there nothing you long for, 
nothing you would be the happier 
for having?” 

“Oh! many things,” cried Alba: 
“T wish I were grown up; I wish 
I were as beautiful as the flowers; 
I wish I had a voice like the night- 
ingale—like a- whole woodful of 
nightingales; I wish I lived in a 
castle; I wish I were so rich that 
I might make all the poor people 
happy in Gondriac; I wish every- 
body loved me as you do. Oh! I 
should like them all to adore me, 
petite mére,” cried the child, clasp- 
ing her little hands with energy. 

“Nay, my child, we must adore 
none but God; woe to us if we 
do!” said Virginie, and her face 
contracted as with a sudden pain. 
“But it seems to me, with so many 
wishes unfulfilled, you are a long 
way off from perfect happiness 
yet?” 

“But I am always dreaming 
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that they are fulfilled, and that 
does as well, you know.” 

Yes, perhaps it did, Virginie 
thought, as she bent a wistful smile 
on the young dreamer’s face. Al- 
ba’s face was full of dreams—beau- 
tiful and passionate, changeful as 
the sunbeams, tender and strong, 
pleading and imperious by turns. 
How would the dreams evolve 
themselves from out that yearning, 
untamed spirit that shone with a 
dangerous light through the dark 
eyes? Would they prove a mirage, 
luring her on to some delusive 
goal, and leaving her to perish 
amidst the golden waste of sands, 
or would they be a loadstar beck- 
oning faithfully to a safe and hap- 
py destiny? 

The child gave promise of rich 
fruit; her instincts were pure and 
true, her heart was tender; but 
there was a wild element in her 
nature that might easily overrule 
the rest, and work destruction to 
herself and others, unless it were 
reduced in time to serviceable 
bondage. Who could tell how this 
would be—whether the flower would 
keep its promise and prove loyal to 
the bud, or whether the fair blos- 
som would perish in its bloom, and 
the tree bring forth a harvest of 
bitter fruit ? - 

“ Tt will be as you will it,” a wise 
man had said to Virginie ; “ the des- 
tiny of the child is in the hands of 
the mother, as the course of the 
ship is in the hands of the pilot.” 

“Then Alba’s will be a happy 
one!” Virginie replied; “if love be 
omnipotent here below, my treasure 
is safe.” F Rage, 


Hermann de Gondriac had won 
his epaulets. Every post brought 
letters to the castle full of battles 
and victories ; and though the young 
soldier was modest in his warlike 
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narrative, it was clear to M. le 
Marquis that Hermann shone like 
a bright, particular star even in the 
galaxy of the grande armée, and 
that now, as in olden times, France 
had reason to be proud of the De 
Gondriacs. If the boy would but 
calm his rhapsodies about Bona- 
parte! M. le Marquis’ patrician 
soul heaved at the sight of this en- 
thusiasm for the upstart who had 
muzzled his country and usurped 
the crown of her lawful princes. 
But he was a great captain, and it 
was natural, perhaps, that his sol- 
diers should only think of this when 
he led them in triumph from field 
to field. 

So far Hermann bore a charmed 
life. Notsothe Caboffs. One day, 
some eight months after the death 
of the eldest son, the second bro- 
ther followed him—* killed glori- 
ously on the immortal field of Wa- 
gram,” the official letter announc- 
ed in its most soothing style. M. 
le Marquis’ carriage was again seen 
standing at the foot of the cliff, 
and Peltran informed the popula- 
tion that he had remained over 
twenty minutes this time at the 
Fortress. 

“M. le Marquis is a true grand 
seigneur, and never begrudges any 
condescension for the good of his 
inferiors,” observed the old tory 
host. “This time it was only Mar- 
cel who accompanied him down 
the cliff. Old Caboff, they say, was 
more cut up by this last blow ; still, 
grief ought not to make a man sel- 
fish and unthankful.” 

“ Just so,” said lame Pierre, who 
sat puffing in the bar; “and it’s 
only what those two poor lads had 
to expect; moreover, since a man 
must die, better be killed in battle 
than die of the small-pox.” 

“ All the same, it’s hard on the 
folks up yonder,” remarked a by- 
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stander, “and it isn’t their money- 
bags—no, nor even M. le Marquis’ 
good words—that can comfort them 
to-day.” 

Soon after this M. le Marquis 
left Gondriac rather suddenly one 
morning. After reading his letters 
he ordered his valise to be got 
ready, and in an hour he was post- 
ing to X There he dismissed 
the postchaise, and no one knew 
whither or how he had continued 
his route. Gondriac busied itself 
in endless conjectures as to the 
purport and destination of this mys- 
terious journey. Had M. le Mar- 
quis been summoned to Paris to 
assist the government in some pe- 
litical crisis? Had he gone over 
to England to pour oil on the angry 
waters there? For the king of Eng- 
land was full of wrath and jealousy 
against the great emperor, and it 
was well known at Gondriac that 
he was plotting foul play of some 
sort against France. Or, again, 
could M. le Marquis’ hasty depar- 
ture have had any reference to M. 
le Comte? Perhaps M. le Comte 
was wounded or a prisoner; who 
could tell? So the wiseacres gos- 
siped, adopting first one theory, 
then another. 

A month went by without throw- 
ing any light onthe mystery. ‘Then 
the cold set in suddenly, and the 
gossips had something else to talk 
about. The cruel winter was down 
upon them, catching them unpre- 
pared, so how were they to face it ? 
They were only in October, and 
the wind blew from the northeast 
as if it were March, keeping up its 
shrill, hard whistle day and night, 
and the sea, as if it were exasper- 
ated by the sound, roared and foam- 
ed and thundered, till it seemed like 
a battle between them which should 
make most noise. And it was hard 
to say who carried the day. 
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One night, when the battle was 
at its fiercest, the wind shrieking its 
loudest, and the sea rolling up its big- 
gest waves, Alba sat at her window 
watching the tempest with thrills 
of sympathetic terror. Virginie 
thought the child was in bed and 
asleep hours ago, and she was glad 
of it; for the storm drove right 
against the cottage, and burst upon 
it every now and then with a 
violence that shook her in her 
chair and made the walls rock. 
She was knitting away, but between 
the stitches many a prayer went up 
for those who were out breasting the 
fury of the hurricane. Sudden- 
ly a sound came up from the sea 
that made her start to her feet with 
a cry. Boom! boom! boom! it 
came in quick succession, leaping 
over the rocks with a sharp, dull 
crash. The door of the little sitting- 
room was thrown open, and Alba 
stood on the threshold, white as a 
ghost, her darkeyes gleaming. “It 
is the signal-gun, mother!” she 
cried. “There is a ship in dis- 
tress !” 

“How came you up and dressed, 
child ?” exclaimed Virginie. 

“Mother, I could not sleep; I 
have been watching the storm. 
Hark! there it is again. Why 
don’t they answer it? Let us hur- 
ry down to the beach.” 

“ Of what use would we be there, 
my child?” said Virginie. “ Let us 
rather kneel down and pray that 
help may come.” 

“T cannot pray; I cannot stay 
here safe and quiet while that gun 
is firing! Hark! there it is again. 
Oh! why don’t they make haste? 
Mother, I must go! If you won’t 
come I will go by myself.” Alba, 
as she spoke, threw back her head 
with the wild, free movement that 
Virginie knew, and knew that she 
could no more control than she 
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could check the flight of a bird on 
the wing. 

“T will go with you,” she cried, 
and, wrapping a cloak round Alba, 
she flung ‘another round herself, 
and then lighted her lantern, and 
the two sallied forth into the storm, 
clinging fast to one another for sup- 
port until they got under the shel- 
ter of the overhanging cliff. Lights 
were glancing here and there, hur- 
rying down from the cottages, and 
a few fishermen were already on 
the beach watching the distressed 
ship, helpless and hopeless. Pre- 
sently old Caboff appeared, hold- 
ing his lantern high above his 
head—an aged, shrivelled man, 
likely to be of little use in this des- 
perate strait; but such was the 
prestige which his supposed ante- 
cedents lent him in the eyes of the 
panic-stricken group that of one 
accord they turned to him as to 
the only one who might give help 
or counsel. The night was pitch 
dark, and the blinding rain and 
deafening roar of the breakers seem- 
ed to make the darkness thicker. 
It was impossible to see the ship, 
except when the flash of the gun 
lighted up the scene for a second. 
In thelull of the billows—that is, be- 
tween the heavy sweep of their rise 
and fall—the cries of the crew and 
the whistle of the captain issuing 
his commands were faintly audible. 
How was it with the ship? Had 
she struck upon a rock, or was she 
simply going down before the storm ? 
It was impossible to say. On 
finding that her signals were heard 
and her position seen from land, 
she slackened fire, and the gun only 
spoke every three minutes or so. 
In the interval of unbroken dark- 
ness all conjecture as to the imme- 
diate cause of the peril was at a 
stand-still. Caboff said she had 
struck upon a rock; the others 








thought she was simply disabled 
and rolling in the trough of the sea. 

“Can we put out a boat? Who 
is for risking it?” said Caboff, 
pitching his voice to a whistle that 
was heard distinctly above the roar 
of the black breakers clamoring for 
the moon. ‘There was no answer, 
but heads were shaken and hands 
gesticulated in strong dissent. 

Alba pushed her way into the 
midst of the group. “What does 
it matter what the danger is? Go 
and help them!” she cried. “If 
you don’t help them they will all 
perish !” 

“We cannot help them, little 
one,” said an old fisherman. “No 
boat could live in such a sea. See 
how the waves run up in mountains 
to our very feet, and think what it 
must be out yonder! See, now 
the signal-gun lights it up! Look! 
again it flashes.” 

It was an appalling sight while 
the flashes lasted. The waves, 
rushing back, left the side of the 
ship visible, and then, returning 
with a tremendous sweep, broke 
over her and buried her out of 
sight in foam. The stoutest heart 
might well recoil from venturing 
to put out in such a sea. 

“ Naught but a miracle could do 
it,” said one of the oldest and 
hardiest of the fishermen; “and 
we none of us can work miracles.” 

“God can!” cried Alba, and she 
looked like the spirit of the storm, 
her dark hair streaming, the light of 
courage and scorn and beseeching 
hope illuminating her face with an 
unearthly beauty—“ God can, and 
he does for brave men; but ye are 
cowards !” 

“ Gently, little one ; men will risk 
their lives to do some good, but it 
is suicide to rush on death where 
there is not a chance of saving any 


one. 
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It was Caboff who spoke, and his 
words were followed by strong ap- 
proval from the rest. 

“Ye are cowards!” repeated 
Alba passionately. “God would 
work the miracle, if ye had courage 
and trusted him. See, there is the 
light now !” She pointed to the sky, 
where, as if to justify her promise, 
the moon came forth, and, scattering 
the darkness, shed her full blue radi- 
ance over sea andshore. The storm 
was now at its height. The guns 
had ceased to give tongue, and the 
crowd stood watching the scene in 
mute horror, while the reverberat- 
ing shore shook under their feet 
at every shock of the furious bil- 
lows. 

Caboff was right. The ship had 
struck upon the Scissors, and, caught 
between the two blade-like rocks, 
was rapidly falling to pieces. The 
deck was deserted. ‘The crew had 
either gone down into the cabin to 
meet their fate or they had been 
swept away by the devouring wa- 
ters. One man alone was descried 
by Caboff’s keen eyes clinging to 
the broken mast. “I will risk it!” 
cried the old pirate, after watching 
the wreck for some minutes intent- 
ly. “Iwill risk it; my old life may 
as well go out in saving his. Come, 
boys, help me to push down a boat. 
I must have three pairs of hands. 
Who is to the fore ?” 

A dozen men rushed forward ; the 
boat was at the water’s edge in a 
moment, and after a short scuffle— 
for now all were fighting for prece- 
dence—three men got into it, and 
the others, putting their hands to 
the stern, launched it with their 
might. A cheer rang out from the 
shore; but close upon it came a cry, 
piercing and full of terror. It was 
Marcel Caboff, who was flying down 
the cliff, and reached the scene just 
as the boat put off. 
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“ Father! father!” cried the lad, 
and he fell on his knees sobbing. 

“Don't be afraid, Marcel,” said 
Alba, falling on her knees beside 
him ; “ he is a brave man, and God 
will protect him !” 

Something in the tone of the 
child’s voice made him turn and 
look at her, and as he caught sight of 
the beam of confidence, almost of 
exultation, on her face, he felt his 
courage rise and despair was silenc- 
ed. But what meant that shout? 

The boat was no sooner borne 
out on the receding wave than it 
went down into the sea as if never 
to rise again; there was a moment 
of breathless suspense, and then the 
wave rose and tossed it violently to 
and fro, and flung it back upon the 
shore. ‘The men who had launch- 
ed it were still upon the spot, and 
rushed forward to seize the boat 
and help the brave fellows out 
again. One was so stunned by the 
force of the shock that he became 
insensible and had to be lifted out. 
Old Caboff refused to stir. 

“It is madness to try it again,” 
said his companions. “A cork 
could not live in such a sea!” 

“T will risk no man’s life,” said 
Caboff. “ I will go alone. Here, my 
men, lend a hand once more!” 

‘There was a clamor of expostula- 
tion from all present; but the old 
man was not to be moved. 

“1 will go with you, father,” said 
Marcel, stepping in and seizing an 
oar. 

“Vou here, lad! 
ther ?” 

“ She sent me to look after you. 
Allons ! mes amis ; push us out and 
say God speed us!” 

But there was now a third figure 
in the boat. “Now we are three, 
and God will make a fourth !” cried 
Alba; then, turning to the men, 
“ Push us out,” she said, “ and then 
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go home, lest ye take cold here in 
the rain!” 

“ Good God !. the child is mad,” 
cried Virginie, rushing forward to 
snatch her away. But it was too 
late; a heavy wave rolled in and 
made the boat heave suddenly, 
which the men seeing, with one.im- 
pulse put their hands to it, till the 
breaker washed under it and swept 
it out to sea once more. Virginie 
stood there like one turned to 
stone, watching in dumb horror the 
boat drifting away on to the seeth- 
ing waters. Alba was on her knees, 
her arms outstretched, her face up- 
lifted in the moonlight, transfigur- 
ed into an apparition oi celestial 
beauty—a heaven-sent messenger 
from Him who can unchain the 
storm and bid the winds and waves 
be still. The rough men, subdued 
by the sublimity of the scene, knelt 
down like little children and began 
to pray. 

Gallantly the little boat rode on, 
now drowned out of sight, now 
rising lightly on the crest of the 
wave, while the sea, as if enraged at 
so much daring, redoubled in fury 
and pitched it to and fro like a:ball. 
Old Caboff, grown young again, 
worked away like a sea-horse. 
Many a time had he and Death 
looked into each other’s faces, but 
never closer than now; and it was 
not the old seaman who quailed. 
Marcel, feeble Marcel, seemed en- 
dowed with the energy and strength 
ofan athlete. ‘hey were now close 
upon the sinking ship; but the peril 
grew as they approached it. There 
was a lull for one moment, as if in 
very weariness the hurricane drew 
a breath; then a huge wave rose 
up like a mighty water-tower, oscil- 
lated for a moment like a house 
about to fall, and, dashing against 
the boat, swallowed it up in an 
avalanche of foam. Five seconds of 
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mortal suspense followed; not a 
gasp broke the horrible silence on 
the bedch. But the boat reap- 
peared and rode bravely on to 
within a stone’s throw of the ship. 
The solitary man on deck was sig- 
nalling to them with one hand, 
while with the other he clung to 
the mast. At last the little skiff 
was close under the bows. Old 
Caboff threw up a rope-ladder; it 
missed its aim, once, twice, three 
times. “How the old fellow is 
swearing! I can see it by his fury,” 
cried one of the fishermen, stamp- 
ing in sympathetic rage. “ Ha! the 
poor devil has caught it. Bravo! 
Hurrah! He is in the boat!” 

Then there was a cheer, as if 
the very rocks had found a voice 
to applaud the brave ones who had 
conquered the storm. Wind and 
tide were with them as they return- 
ed, the waves pitching the boat be- 
fore them like an angry boy kicking a 
stone, until one final plunge sent it 
flying on the beach. 

“Vive Caboff! Vive Marcel! 
Vive la petite Alba!” And every 
hand was stretched out in welcome. 
‘Then there was a pause, a sudden 
hush, as when some strong emotion 
is checked by another. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis !” 

“ Yes, my friends, thanks to these 
brave hearts I am amongst you and 
alive.” 

He was the first to step from the 
boat; then he took Alba in his 
arms and lifted her ashore into 
Virginie’s. Marcel alighted next, 
and was turning to assist his father 
when M. le Marquis pushed him 
gently aside and held out both 
hands to his deliverer. But the 
eld man still grasped his oar and 
made no sign. 

“Mon pére!” cried Marcel, lay- 
ing a hand on his arm, “mon 
pére !” 
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But old Caboff did not answer 
him. He was dead. 


The grande armée was still win- 
ning famous victories, ploughing 
up sunny harvest-fields with can- 
non-balls, and making homes and 
hearts desolate. 

“ There is one comfort,” said ‘old 
Peltran, sitting moodily in his de- 
serted bar: “ when things come to 
the worst they must get better.” 

“ They’ve not come to the worst 
yet,” observedaneighbor. “ There’s 
lots of things that might happen, 
that haven’t happened yet; the 
plague might come, or the blight, 
or the grande armée might get beat- 
en. We've not come to the worst 
yet, believe you me.” 

“ There’s one thing anyhow that 
can’t happen,” said  Peltran: 
“there can’t be another recruit- 
ment in Gondriac, for there isn’t a 
man left amongst us fit to shoulder 
a musket ; we are all either too old, 
or lame, or blind of ap eye.” 

“ There’s young Caboff is neither 
one nor the other. To be sure, he’s 
not the stuff to make a soldier out 
of; but when they’ve used up all 
the men they must make the best 
of the milk-sops.” 

“ Marcel is a widow’s only son ; 
he’s safe,” said Peltran. 

“ From one day to another the last 
reserves may be called out,” observ- 
ed the neighbor ; “ it will be hard on 
the mother, after two of her sons go- 
ing for cannon’s meat. It was a 
plucky thing of the old father put- 
ting out that night. I wonder if 
he knew for certain who was on 
the deck of the ship.” 

“If he didn’t he wouldn’t have 
been such an ass as to put out,” 
said Peltran. “ Why should he fling 
away his bit of life for a stranger 
that he owed nothing to?” 

“ For the matter of that, he owed 
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nothing to M. le Marquis; the 
Caboffs, they say, are rich enough 
to buy up every inch of land in 
Gondriac.” 

“Folks may owe more than mo- 
ney can pay,” retorted Peltran. 
“M. le Marquis was very kind to 
the old man when his sons. were 
killed, and, whatever Caboff’s sins 
may have been, he had a fine sense 
of his natural obligations. It didn’t 
surprise me much when I saw how 
handsomely he paid off his debt to 
M. le Marquis.” 

“ They say that monseigneurswore 
to Mme. Caboff that.if ever she ask- 
ed him a favor, whatever it was, he 
would grant it,” said the neighbor. 

“Very glikely,” remarked the 
host. “ M. le Marquis has a grand- 
seigneur way of doing everything. 
I hope the Caboffs will have the 
delicacy never to abuse it.” 

Not many days after this conver- 
sation Mme. Caboff was to be seen 
walking across the moor on her 
way to the castle. She looked an 
older woman than she was; -sor- 
row had broken her down, and it 
would take little now to destroy the 
frail tenure of life that remained to 
her. 

This was the first time she had 
ever entered the castle. Under 
other circumstances the visit would 
have thrown the widow into some 
trepidation. She would have been 
pleasantly fluttered at the prospect 
of an interview with the great lord 
in his own halls, and would have 
been much exercised on her way 
thither as to what she should say to 
him; but her mind was full of 
other cares to-day. 

M. le Marquis was athome. He 
had spent the morning over a letter 
from Captain Hermann de Gondriac, 
which contained a graphic personal 
narrative of the retreat from Mos- 
cow of that disastrous expedition 
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from which, out of the fifty thousand 
cavalry who went forth, only one 
hundred and twenty-five officers 
returned. A pang of anguish and 
patriotic indignation wrung the old 
nobleman’s heart as he read and re- 
read the terrible story, but tears of 
deep thankfulness fell from the fa- 
ther’s eyes at the thought that his 
son was spared and was returning 
safe and unhurt with that decimat- 
ed army of starved, exasperated 
spectres. The marquis was perus- 
ing the letter for the tenth time 
when Mme. Caboff was announced. 
He rose to receive her with a 
warmth of welcome that boded well 
for her petition. 

“M. le Marquis, you made me 
give you a promise once—that night ; 
do you remember it?” she said, 
holding his white hand lightly be- 
tween her two black-kidded ones, and 
looking up into his face with the 
meek and hungry look of a dog 
begging for a bone which may ‘be 
refused and a kick given instead. 

“Remember it? Yes,” replied 
the Marquis, returning the timid 
pressure with a cordial grasp. “ You 
are in trouble; sit down, madame, 
and tell me what there is that I can 
do to make it lighter for you.” 

“My son, my last and only son, 
Marcel, is called out, M. le Mar- 
quis!” 

“ And you want to find a substi- 
tute for him. It-shall be done. I 
will set about it without an hour's 
delay.” 

“M. le Marquis, it cannot be 
done; there are no more substitutes 
to be had. I would give every penny 
I possess to get one, but there are 
none left. ‘The widows’ only sons 
were the last spared, and now they 
must go. Marcel has been to the 
prefecture, and they told him there 
was no help for it: he must join 
the new levy to-morrow at X 
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M. le Marquis, have pity on me! 
It will kill me to let him go; and, 
oh! it is so dreadful to see the 
boy.” 

“He is frightened at the pros- 
pect of going to battle?” ‘There 
was an imperceptible ring of scorn 
under the courteous tone of the aris- 
tocrat as he put the question. 

“He is mad with delight, M. le 
Marquis; he has always been wild 
to follow his brothers and be killed 
as they were.” 

“Brave lad! But he shall not 
‘have his wish; he shall not be made 
food for Bonaparte’s cannon,” said 
the Marquis. “Go home in peace, 
madame, and break the bad news 
to him as tenderly as you can.” 

“Thank God! God bless you, 
M. le Marquis!” said the widow fer- 
vently. “ Butis it indeed: possible ? 
I can hardly believe in so great a 
joy.” 

M. le Marquis was silent for a 


moment, as if making a calculation ; 
then he said musingly : 

“ The emperor is in Paris to-day ; 
I will start in an hour from this and 


see him to-night. He owes me 
something. I never thought to have 
asked a favor at his hands; but I will 
stoop to ask him that your son be 
exempted from the service.” 

“OQ M. le Marquis!” Mme. 
Caboff began to cry with joy; but 
remembering suddenly that this 
great emperor was conquering the 
whole world and turning kings in 
and out like valets—for Gondriac 
heard of his fine doings and was very 
proud of them—it occurred to her 
that he might by possibility refuse 
a request proffered even by so 
great a man as M. le Marquis. 
“You think his majesty is sure not 
to refuse you, monsieur?” she add- 
ed timidly. * 

M. de Gondriac was too well 
cased in his armor of pride to be 
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touched by the poor woman's uncon- 
scious insult ; he smiled and replied 
with a quiet irony that escaped his 
visitor : “ I think that is very unlike- 
ly, Mme. Caboff. Be at rest,’’ he 
continued kindly. “I pledge you 
my word that your son shall not be 
taken from you. Instead of going 
to-morrow to X » he had better 
start off at once with.a letter which 
I will give him to the prefect.” 

He wrote tie letter and handed 
it to Mme. Caboff. 


It was late that evening when M. 
de Gondriac arrived in Paris. He 
drove straight to the ‘Tuileries. 
Time was precious, and he had 
travelled in court dress, so as not to 
lose an hour at the end of the jour- 
ney. It did not occur to him that 
there could be any delay in reach- 
ing the presence of the emperor. 
Petitioners of his class were not so 
common at the great man’s door 
that it should close upon them be- 
cause of some informal haste in 
their demand for admittance. He 
handed in his card and asked to 
see the lord chamberlain. After 
some delay he was shown into the 
presence of that high functionary, to 
whom he stated his desire for an 
immediate audience of his majesty. 
‘The lord chamberlain smilingly 
informed him that this was impos- 
sible; mortals were not admitted 
into the august presence in this 
abrupt manner; but he—the lord 
chamberlain—would present the re- 
quest at his earliest opportunity to- 
morrow, and communicate in due 
time with M. le Marquis. 

“ Things do not proceed so sum- 
marily at court,” he added graci- 
ously. ‘The marquis felt his blood 
boil. This mushroom duke telling 
a De Gondriac how things were done 
at court! 

“1 know enough of courts to be 
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aware that on occasions etiquette 
must yield to weightier reasons,” 
he replied. “ Oblige me, M. le Duc, 
by taking my message at once to 
the emperor.” 

‘There was something in his tone 
which compelled the obsequious 
courtier to obey. He withdrew, 
and returned presently with a face 
full of amazed admiration to an- 
nounce to the visitor that his majes- 
ty was willing to receive him. 

The emperor was standing with 
his hands behind his back in the 
embrasure of a window when M. 
de Gondriac entered. He did not 
turn round at once, but waited un- 
til the door closed, and then, walk- 
ing up to M. de Gondriac, he said 
brusquely: “I have invited you 
many times, marquis, and you have 
never come. - What brings you here 
to-night ?” The speech was curt, 
but not insolent; it did not even 
sound uncivil. 

“Sire, I am an old man, and it 
is so long since I have been at 
court that I have forgotten how to 
behave myself. My lord chamber- 
lain was deeply shocked, I could 
perceive, at my breach of ceremony 
in coming to the palace in this 
abrupt way without going through 
the usual observances. My motive 
will, I hope, excuse me to your 
majesty.” 

“Yes, yes, Iwill let you off easi- 
er than Bassano,” said the emperor. 
“But what do you want of me?” 
He had his hands still behind his 
back, and, without desiring his visi- 
tor to be seated, he turned to pace 
up and down the room. 

“T have come to ask a favor of 
your majesty.” 

“Ha! that is well. 
of that. 


I am glad 
Do you know, that boy of 
yours has behaved admirably,” he 
said, facing round and looking at 
the marquis. 


\ 
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“We are accustomed to fight, 
sire,” replied M. de Gondriac. “ Jt 
came naturally to my son; he had, 
moreover, the advantage of drawing 
his maiden sword under a great 
captain.” 

“T mean to keep him by me. I 
have appointed him on my own 
staff. We are not done with war. 
I am raising troops for a campaign 
in the spring.” 

“Sire, I am aware of it; it is 
precisely about that that I have 
come to speak to your majesty. 
There is in my village a widow 
whose two sons have fallen in the 
service of the country; there re- 
mains to her one more son, a lad 
of nineteen .. .” 

“And she is ambitious that he 
should share the glorious fate ot 
his brothers ; that is natural,” broke 
in the emperor. 

“Sire, she is a widow, and this 
boy is all she hag.in the world. It 
is no longer posstble to procure a 
substitute; therefore I come to 
crave at your hands his exemption 
from the service.” 

“What! you would) rob France 
of a soldier, when they are so scarce 
that gold cannot buy one? Is this 
your notion of duty to your coun- 
try, M. de Gondriac? Is it thus 
you aristocrats understand patriot- 
ism?’ The emperor confronted 
him with a flashing eye. 

“My son has answered 
question, sire.” 

“Tut! And because, forsooth, 
your son has done his duty, you 
would have other men’s sons be- 
tray theirs! A peasant makes as 
good a soldier as a peer, let me tell 
you. Because your son conde- 
scended to share the glory of the 
grande armée you expect me to 
make you a present of a strong 
young soldier! I do not under- 
stand such sentimental logic.” 


that 
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“Neither do I, sire. I was not 
putting forward the services of my 
son as a claim for this poor lad, 
but those of his two brothers who 
lost their lives, one at Wagram, 
the other at Friedland.” 

“What better could have befal- 
len them ?” 

“ Nothing, in my estimation ; but 
their mother . . .” . 

“France is their mother; she 
claims their allegiance and their 
life before any one. ‘The man who 
puts his mother before his country 
is a fool or a coward!” 

“This young man has not asked 
to be exempted; his mother came 
and besought me to have him spared 
to her, and, counting on your grati- 
tude and generosity, sire, I have 
come to lay her petition at your 
feet. The boy himself is frantic 


to be off and die like his brothers.” 
“Then he shall have bis wish 
and France ys one more 


hero. ‘Tell his Mother she shall 
have a pension. Give me her 
name, and it shall be done at 
once.” 

“She is not in want of it, sire; 
she has wealth enough to buy a 
score of men, if they were to be 
had.” 

“ But they are not, and so her 
son must go.” 

“ This is your last word, sire ?” 

“Yes, marquis, my last.” 

“Then I have only to crave 
your majesty’s forgiveness for my 
intrusion.” M. de Gondriac bowed 
and was moving towards the door, 
when the emperor called out : 

“Stay a moment. What motive 
have you in pleading this widow’s 
cause so strongly ?” 

The marquis in a few words 
told the story of that memorable 
night when Caboff saved him at 
the cost of his own life. The em- 
peror listened to the end without 
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interrupting him; then he resumed 
his walk, and, speaking from the 
other end of the room, “ You are 
naturally anxious to pay back so 
heavy a debt,” he said. “Would 
this feeling carry you the length of 
making some sacrifice ?” 

How could Bonaparte ask the 
question? Did not M. de Gondri- 
ac’s presence here to-night answer 
it exhaustively ? 

“TIT think I have proved that, 
sire,” he answered coldly, 

The emperor was silent for a 
while ; then, turning round, he look- 
ed fixedly at the marquis and said : 

“T withdraw my unconditional 
refusal. I will let you know to- 
morrow on what terms I consent 
to exempt the son of your deliverer 
from dying on the field of battle.” 

M. de Gondriac bowed low. “I 
have the honor to salute your ma- 
jesty.” 

“ Au revoir, marquis.” 

What did he mean, and what 
was this condition so mysteriously 
hinted at, and only to be declared 
after the night's preparation ? 

M. de Gondriac was sitting over 
his breakfast next morning when an 
estafette rode up to his old hétel, 
bearing a large official envelope 
stamped with the imperial arms 
and the talismanic words, “ Maison 
de l’Empereur.” M. le Marquis 
broke the seal and ran-his eye 
down the large sheet, and then 
tossed it from him with an exclama- 
tion of anger and contempt. 

“Enter Ais service! Play lackey 
at the court of an upstart who is 
drenching my country in blood 
from sheer vanity and ambition—a 
usurper who is keeping my liege sov- 
ereign in exile, and the best part 
of my kindred in idleness, or else 
in a servitude more humiliating 
than the dreariest inactivity! A 
De Gondriac tricked out in the 
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livery of a mountebank king like 
him! Ha! ha! M. de Bonaparte, 
when you give that spectacle to 
the gods, . . . fe vous en fais mon 
compliment !” 

M. le Marquis laughed a low, 
musical laugh as he muttered these 
reflections to himself. But pre- 
sently he ceased laughing and his 
face took a dark and troubled look. 
The emperor made his acceptance 
of this offer the price of Marcel 
Caboff’s exemption. If he reject- 
ed it, the lad must join... “ Would 
gratitude carry you the length 
of a sacrifice?” When the ques- 
tion had been put to him, it 
seemed to M. de Gondriac that 
he had forestalled it; but the em- 
peror evidently did not think so, 
and now he was putting him to the 
test. It was the severest he could 
have chosen. When Hermann de 
Gondriac took service under Bona- 
parte, the old nobieman considered 
his son was making a fine sacrifice 
of personal pride to patriotism ; 
but the service here, at least, was a 
noble one, and rendered to France 
rather than to the upstart who had 
captured her. But this other was 
of a totally different order. Even 
in the bygone days, when France 
had a legitimate king and real 
court, the De Gondriacs had been 
shy of taking office in the royal 
household, preferring the service 
of the camp, diplomacy abroad, or 
statesmanship at home; to stoop 
now to be a courtier to Bonaparte 
was a degradation not to be calmly 
contemplated. If the tyrant had 
asked any sacrifice but this, M. le 
Marquis said to himself, he would 
have made it gladly; but this was 
impossible. It meant the surrender 
of his self-respect, of those princi- 
ples whose integrity he had hither- 
to proudly maintained at no small 
personal risk and cost. Before he 
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had finished his coffee, the question 
was settled, and he rose to write 
his answer. 

Trifles sometimes affect us with 
the force of great repellant causes. 
The act of taking the pen in his 
hand brought before him vividly 
the last time he had held it: it was 
in his library at Gondriac; the wid- 
ow sat watching him with a swell- 
ing heart, made glad by his pro- 
mise solemnly given: “I pledge 
you my word that your son shall 
not be taken from you.” M. le 
Marquis laid down his pen and fell 
to thinking. “No, I can’t do it,” 
he said afteralong pause. “I can’t 
belie the traditions of my race; I 
can’t stain the old name and turn 
saltimbanque in my old age.” He 
took up the pen and wrote to the 
emperor, declining his offer. 

The next day the town of X 
was full of excitement. The new 


recruits were pouring in, sometimes 
in boisterous crowds, singing and 
hurrahing, sometimes in sober knots 
of twos and threes, sometimes sin- 
gly, accompanied by weeping rela- 


tives, mostly women. There had 
been an official attempt to get up 
a show of warlike enthusiasm, but 
it had failed; people were growing 
sick of the glories of war, sick of 
sending sons and brothers and hus- 
bands to be massacred for Bona- 
parte’s good pleasure. The re- 
cruits were called out by name, and 
answered sullenly as they passed 
through the Mairie out to the mar- 
ket-place, where the sergeant was 
waiting to give them their first les- 
son in drill, showing them how to 
stand straight and ‘get into posi- 
tion. 

“ Marcel Caboff!” called out the 
recruiting agent. 

“ Remplacé !” 

“By whom?” 

“ Rudolf, Marquis de Gondriac !” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HIGHER. 


I have lifted up my eyes unto the mountains, whence help shall come to me,—Ps. cxx. . 
Too late have I known thee, O Infinite Beauty! too late have I loved thee, O Beauty ever ancient and 
new !—St. Augustine. 


I, 


’MiD wide green meadows, made more fair with flowers— 
Tall, golden lilies, swaying in the sun, 
Slight, clustering rue that web of silver spun— 
I lingered dreaming through the day’s first hours. 
About me men in work-day toil were bent, 
Swift levelling the daisies’ drift of snow, 
The clover’s purple sweetness laying low, 
And ripened grain whose summer life was spent. 
I sat where leafy trees a shadow wrought 
‘Amid the broad, warm sunshine of the plain, 
Where, undisturbed, poured forth the wood-birds’ strain 
And fancy’s magic played with every thought : 
A whole life centred in each daisy-round, 


And work-day toil seemed but a slumbrous sound 


II. 


Low rippling at my feet.a loitering stream 
Slipt, murmuring music to each listening stone, 
Or flung its silver laughter where soft shone 
The slant sunbeam breaking the shadows’ dream ; 
Betwixt the robins’ song the swift blue-bird 
Flashed like a heavenly message through the shade 
Where with the sunshine gentlest breezes played, 
And quiet shadows to soft motion stirred. 
Between me and the meadow’s smitten flow’rs 
The fresh June roses wreathed the rude fence bars, 
Frail elder trailed its galaxy of stars, 
While butterflies sped by in golden show’rs— 
Far, far beyond, the earth-haze shining through, 
Rose the great mountains’ dim and misty blue. 


Ill. 


So far and strange those misty hills! so near 
And intimate the little, shady nook, 
The skies reflected in the merry brook— 
Those distant heights so lonely and austere ! 





Higher. 


Scarce e’en the busy mowers of the field 
Lifted their eyes to those dim gates of blue 
Where all their gathered harvest must pass through, 
Its grass and stubble be one day revealed. 
As grew the day, more clear the summits grew ; 
Springing from shadow, radiant waterfalls 
Flung trails of sunshine o’er the stern rock-walls— 
Such sunshine as the valley never knew! 
Paled the. June roses, fading in my hand, 
Tarnished the lowland river's golden sand! 


IV. 


Then seemed to stir the trembling leaves amid, 
To mingle with the robins’ cheerful call, 
A low, sad voice, as if the hills let fall 
Faint, wandering echoes of sweet music hid 
In dark ravine, on solitary height. 
I dropped my roses, gone their ravishment ; 
I passed the mowers o’er their harvest bent; 
I sought those distant mountain-lands of light. 
Wild, thorny brambles stretched across my way, 
Sharp rocks were weary pathways for my feet, 
Yet ever lured me on those accents sweet 
Whose very sadness was my weakness’ stay, 
With every step more intimate and near— 
“Take heart, poor child! ’tis 1; have thou no fear. 


Vv. 


Take heart, and I thy faltering steps will lead 
Above tie earth-mists and the brier-strewn road 
To my far mountain-tops, the pure abode 
Of heaven-born stream, and fair enamelled mead 
Whose flow’rs immortal fells not any scythe. 
Long have I sought thee mid the withering flowers 
Wherewith thou smiling crown’dst the fading hours, 
Weaving fine fancies ’mid the murmuring blithe 
Of lowland stream, and birds, and pattering leaves ; 
Long have I called thee, waiting for thy voice, 
So faint it rose above the troublous noise 
Of earthly harvesters among their sheaves ; 
Long have I waited thy dear heart to win, 
So long desired to reign with thee thefein.” 


vi. 


O sorrow-stricken Voice, so piercing sweet! 
Blinding my eyes with tears, smiting my heart 
Like some fire-pointed, swift-descendiffg dart, 

And giving strength unto my climbing feet 
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Seeking those dim and misty hills of blue. 
Lo! the great mountains at thy music thrilled, 
And all their deep recesses echoes filled— 
Near and more near the sunlit summits grew ! 
The little birds that gathered, unafraid, 

On berry-laden boughs beside my way 
Mingled thy cadence with their roundelay— 
Its joyousness grown sweeter through thy shade. 

O Voice of love and grief, sad for my sin, 
What ways were thine so poor a thing to win! 


Vil. 


O thou Almighty Lord of life and death, 
Thou that hast led me out the wilderness 
And shown me thy great hills’ pure strength to bless, 
Guard in my soul, lest still it perisheth ! 
The cross thou gavest still I strive to bear— 
So light it grows that half, at times, I fear 
My trust is lost, sign of thy service dear— 
Dost thou bear all, dear Lord, for me no share? 
So int thy steps to follow still I seek, 
The wearing way thy patient feet have pressed, 
The blood-stained way thy heavy cross hath blessed— 
Dost thou hold me to suffer.aught too weak? 
E’en when I strive one little thorn to grasp 
It turns to tender roses in my clasp. 


vill. 


The very stones win smoothness from thy feet, 
Beneath whose tread immortal flowers spring, . 
Holding within their snowy hearts no sting, 

And breathing spices for love’s incense meet. 

The lark, swift rising thy approach to greet, 

The fulness of his heavenly song to pour 
No higher than thy breast divine need soar, 

There hiding life and song in joy complete! 

Though sheltering trees o’ershadow not my way 
To ward the sultry glow of noonday sun, 

Yet ’neath thy cross the coolest shade is won 

That dims no ray of that eternal day 

That from yon unstained hills of peace doth shine, 

Whereto thou leadest me, O Love Divine! 


IX. 


Yet many bitter tears I needs must weep, 
Remembering the glimmer of the plain 
Where nodding lilies and the bending grain 

Seemed rarest treasure in their gold to keep; 
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Those thoughtless hours ere I learned to look 

Beyond my roses to the misty hills— 

The far-off pastures only God’s hand tills; 
Where lost I in the laughter of the brook 
And song of earthly birds that loving Voice, 

That patient call, alas! too long denied. 

Still in my heart in weeping woe must bide, 
E’en in His breast who bids my soul rejoice, 
‘The mem’ry of that day’s ingratitude 
When God in vain for love his creature sued. 


€ 





THE IRON AGE OF CHRISTENDOM. 


Our period is emphatically one 
of historical studies, as we have 
had occasion to remark in a former 
article on the Life and Works of 
M. Ozanam. Among other illu- 
sions swept away by the light of 
truth which these laborious re- 
searches have let in upon the ob- 
scurity of the past, there is one 
great illusion about golden and 
iron ages. In respect to the Chris- 
tian period, specifically, it is mani- 
fest that it is vain to look, in the 
apostolic, ante-Nicene, medizval, or 
modern ages, for that ideal perfec- 
tion in real, concrete existence 
which may have been in our im- 
agination as a pleasing picture. 
There has never been an age of 
gold unmixed with baser metal for 
the church any more than for hu- 
manity in general. The analogy 
of the past, which is the only sure 
criterion we can apply to the fu- 
ture, forbids us to expect that there 
ever will be such a purely golden 
age on the earth. Moreover, those 
iron ages or dark ages, of Chris- 
tian or pre-Christian, ‘historic or 
pre-historic times, which have been 
imagined to precede or to interrupt 
the epochs of splendor and light, 
are seen on inspection not to have 
been all iron or all darkness. The 


progress of mankind towards its 
destination has been continuous 
from the beginning, although, in 
larger or smaller local extensions 
or numerical portions of humanity, 
there has been in various periods a 
stoppage or retrogradation of the 
movement, in appearance, and in 
respect to individual progress. 
The earth keeps its regular course, 
though men walk on its surface dn 
an opposite direction, and they are 
carried with it unconsciously. The 
ship goes on and carries with it the 
passenger, while he is walking from 
the bow to the stern. Clouds, night, 
and eclipses are not a destruction 
or suspension of the irradiation of 
light from the sun on the earth, but 
its partial and temporary impedi- 
ments. The ship which makes a 
long, dangerous, but successful voy- 
age is making headway while plung- 
ing into the trough of the sea as 
well as while riding the crest of 
the waves ; often is less delayed by 
beating against adverse winds than 
by calm weather and light breezes. 
The bark of Peter, freighted with 
the treasutes of human hope and 
destiny, is steadily proceeding, un- 
der the guidance of her heavenly 
Pilot, over the waves of time, 
through calm and stormy seas, to 
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ward the port of eternity. Seldom 
does she seem to be in safety, and 
show the speed of her motion, to the 
uninstructed eyes of those who do 
not possess the sublime science of the 
stars and charts by which her ce- 
lestial course is directed. “ Never,” 
says Lacordaire, “is the triumph of 
the church visible at a given mo- 
ment. If you look at any one point 
in the expanse of the ages, the bark 
of Peter appears to be about to be 
engulfed, and the faithful are al- 
ways prompt to cry out: Lord, save 
us, we perish! But if you look at 
the whole series of times, the church 
manifests her strength, and you un- 
derstand what Jesus Christ said in 
the tempest: Man of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” * 
There is nevertheless a difference 
in the character of epochs. The ep- 
ochs of Constantine, Charlemagne, 
Gregory VII., of the thirteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, are seen in 


the retrospect to have a special 


light of glory about them. The 
seventh, tenth, sixteenth, and eigh- 
teenth centuries present a dark as- 
pect. The tenth century particu- 
larly, which we are at present bring- 
ing under review, is generally call- 
ed “ the iron age” even by our mo- 
dern Catholic historians, and not 
without considerable reason, more 
especially in respect to the state 
and condition of the Roman Church 
and the sovereign pontificate. Ne- 
vertheless, the common notion, de- 
rived from compendious histories 
and the generalized statements which 
form the commonplaces of popular 
literature, respecting the tenth age 
of Christendom is not correct and 
is extremely confused. It was not 
an age of complete barbarism and 
universal ignorance. Ozanam says: 
“Indeed, letters did not, at any 


* Conf. de Notre Dame, tome i. conf, iv. at the 
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time, perish. The truth is that the 
period of complete barbarism, sup- 
posed at first to extend over a space 
of a thousand years, from the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the cap- 
ture of Constantinople, then gra- 
dually reduced to narrower limits, 
until it remained finally restricted 
to the seventh and tenth centuries, 
vanishes away under amore severe 
scrutiny.”* G@anti remarks: “This 
epoch is justly called the iron age, 
because of the cruel sufferings en- 
dured by individuals and nations ; 
but humanity made a sensible pro- 
gress in the face of: these, trials. 
We cannot, therefore, concur in 
the judgment of those who con- 
sider it the most unhappy period 
of the human race.” + We cannot 
make logical divisions of history 
into epochs exactly corresponding 
with the numerical notation of 
years and centuries. It would be 
absurd to suppose that at 12 A.M. 
of January 1, A.D. goo, to borrow 
Carlyle’s expression, “the clock 
of ‘Time struck and an era passed 
away”; and that the same venera- 
ble old timepiece, from its corner 
in the parlor of the universe, struck 
again in just a hundred years, an- 
nouncing the end of the iron age 
and the beginning of another of 
some different metal. The boun- 
daries of epochs are not quite so 
determinate, and centuries, periods, 
epochs, run into one another, mix, 
blend, elude precise delineation. 
Canti’s tenth epoch is not the 
tenth century, but the period be- 
ginning A.D. 800 and ending A.D. 
1096. This period, between Char- 
lemagne and the Crusades, far from 
presenting the aspect of a desolate 
waste to the eye, is crowded and 
variegated with events and persons 
of the most impyurtant and inter- 


* Dante, Disc. Prelim., sec. v. 
+ Hist. Univ., ep. x. epilogue, tome ix. p. 473. 
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esting eharacter, and their history 
is one great act in the European 
drama, advancing it sensibly to- 
ward the consummation which we 
are still, in our own age, hastening 
forward and awaiting in the near 
or distant future. Within this great 
period are other and lesser cycles, 
embracing epochs, phases, tempo- 
rary states of ecclesiastical and 
civil prosperity or adversity, alter- 
nations of various kinds, in Chris- 
tendom, in Europe, or in portions 
of the Christian commonwealth, 
each having its distinctive notes. 
That part of it which is in the 
centre presents the characteristics 
of an iron age more distinctly 
marked than the preceding or fol- 
lowing periods. The latter half of 
the ninth and the earlier half of 
the tenth century, taken together, 
really constitute the period: which 
can with strict propriety be called 
the iron age. And within this cen- 
tury a period. of about forty years, 
including the end of the ninth and 
the first years of the tenth century, 
was a sort of crisis in which Chris- 
tian Europe seemed to have reach- 
ed the dead-point in her progress, 
and, having passed it, went on again 
under the attraction of a new force. 

This statement must not be ta- 
ken as rigorously and uniformly ap- 
\ticable to all Europe and Chris- 
tendom. The Greek Empire and 
the degenerate Eastern Church 
were in a state of hopeless deca- 
dence, verging toward a permanent 
downfall. England and Spain, on 
the other hand, passed through 
their worst times earlier, and were 
going upward and onward, led by 
great men and heroes—Alfred and 
the forerunners of Ferdinand and 
the Cid—just at the time when the 
rest of Europe was in the most dis- 
ordered and disastrous condition. 
The crisis of the iron-age affected 
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chiefly the countries which had con- 
stituted the great domain of Char- 
lemagne—France, Germany, and 
Italy. Its phases were various, in 
respect to time and other conditions, 
in these very countries. ‘The whole 
panorama, as presented to our 
view in the pages of historic2l rar- 
rative, is as shifting, varied, appar- 
ently capricious, as mountain scen- 
ery in the changing aspects of light 
and shade, produced by sunshine, 
clouds, and moonlight, by trans- 
forming mists and sombre night. 
It is only when we rise to the logi- 
cal order and sequence of events, 
trace effects to their causes, en- 
large our scope of vision, ascend 
into the,upper regions of a true 
philosophy of history whose atmo- 
sphere is the Christian idea and 
whose light is celestial faith, that a 
real order, harmony, and progres- 
sion toward an intelligible . and 
grand result are clearly discern- 
ible. 

Some few general statements bor- 
rowed from this higher branch of 
historical science must be premis- 
ed before we can come at a satis- 
factory view of our particular and 
immediate topic and set its details 
in systematic order. 

The actual evils and miseries 
which afflicted the Christian peo- 
ple of Europe during the iron age 
were invasions of Saracens, Scandi- 
navians, and Hungarians, incessant 
wars among greater and lesser 
princes, terrible famines and pesti- 
lences, and, in general, a state of 
turbulence, insecurity, social and 
moral confusion. This whole state of 
things was a relapse into the condi- 
tion brought about by the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the barbarian 
irruption in the seventh century. 
The great reason why it occurred 
is found in the fact that Charle- 
magne’s great empire and power 
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passed away and that no unifying, 
organic power succeeded it until 
Europe had passed through a period 
of transition. The Roman Empire 
had to pass away to make room 
for Christendom, and for a time 
its débris and the new material ly- 
ing on the ground for a reconstruc- 
tion made a state of confusion. 
Charlemagne’s fundamental work 
was solid and lasting, but he had 
to make some temporary structures 
which were showy but not substan- 
tial, and therefore fell down or 
were torn down; causing more 
disorder for a time, until they were 
cleared away to make room for the 
permanent and splendid walls to be 
built up according to the idea of the 
divine Architect. The European, 
Christian Ideais not that of one, uni- 
form political western empire, ruled 
by an autocracy which continues 
or succeeds to the old, imperial 
Roman power. It is that of a 
community of nations, bound to- 
gether by a common faith, common 
principles, international law, mu- 
tual alliance and amity, and pre- 
serving full scope for distinct and 
beautifully various forms of free, 
spontaneous growth and culture. 
Its regenerating, vivifying, and con- 
trolling spirit is Christianity in the 
Catholic organization. Its centre of 
unity and force is Rome and the 
spiritual supremacy of the pope. 
The political supremacy of an em- 
peror—understanding by an empe- 
ror a universal monarch ruling sub- 
ordinate kings set over dependent 
kingdoms—is incompatible with this 
true idea of a Christendom. Even, 
supposing this universal political 
sovereignty united with the sover- 
eign pontificate of the Pope, it is 
incompatible with that true idea, 
partly for the same reasons, partly for 
different reasons from those which 
militate against it, supposing the 
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two distinct powers to exist sepa- 
rately. It was necessary that the 
pope should possess his own sepa- 
rate sovereignty in a kingdom of 
moderate size. It was also neces- 
sary that some one powerful king 
should be endowed by the pope with 
aspecial, sacred pre-eminence among 
other sovereigns, as the protector 
of his civil princedom and of his 
spiritual supremacy. ‘This was the 
meaning of Charles the Great’s im- 
perial coronation. He was, in fact, 
really the king of almost all Europe. 
But this was temporary. His king- 
dom was divided. The imperial 
dignity was conferred on different 
sovereigns of France, Italy, and 
Germany from time to time, and 
for above thirty years remained in 
abeyance for want of a proper sub- 
ject to receive it, until it rested 
at last on the head of the first of 
the Saxon line, passing thenceto the 
Franconian house, and afterwards 
to the Hohenstaufen. The Ger- 
man emperors were, however, by 
election kings of Germany, and 
as such governed their states; 
whereas they were made emperors 
by papal consecration, and in that 
capacity were protectors of the Holy 
See and the church. The authority 
which they lawfully exercised as 
emperors in the city and principal- 
ity of Rome was the authority of a 
civil magistrate who was not the 
head but the right arm of the pope, 
the real political sovereign in his 
own state. 

The European crisis of the tenth 
century was a period in which the 
Carlovingian dynasty was going into 
decadence, and the new dynasties 
of France and Germany had not yet 
arisen, There was a great want ot 
able sovereigns, and especially of 
men who were strong enough to 
fulfil the functions of the imperial 
office. To turn now especially to- 
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wards Italy and Rome, it was the 
lack of a strong hand to preserve 
peace and order among the pet- 
ty princes and states of Italy, 
and to protect the pope and the 
Holy See from the rebellions and 
intrigues of powerful nobles and 
contending factions within and 
around the Roman _ principality, 
which was the chief cause of the 
long obnubilation of the sun of 
Christendom—the Roman Church— 
during the tenth epoch. We pro- 
pose to enter now more minutely 
into the exposition of the historical 
truth respecting this period, so far 
as it relates to the popes and the 
Roman Church directly and imme- 
diately. 

The ordinary accounts of this 
epoch in Roman and Italian his- 
tory produce a singular impression 
on the mind of the reader. It 
seems as if the gas had been sud- 
denly turned off and all had be- 
come dark, or as if an express-train 
filled with passengers had all at 
once been stopped by an impedi- 
ment in the middle of the night at 
an obscure way-station, to the sur- 
prise and chagrin of all on board 
when they awoke in the morning. 
One is puzzled and disgusted by a 
confused, disconnected story which 
reads like the record of crimes and 
disasters in a modern newspaper. 
The persons mentioned seem to 
have no reality or distinct charac- 
ter—to be like the spectres of 
dreams or the personified abstrac- 
tions in parables. The very names 
of the popes, such as Formosus, 
Marinus, Lando, Romanus, have a 
strange, unpapal sound. They ap- 
pear and vanish with marvellous 
rapidity, leaving no trace behind. 
When we read that the world was 
generally expected to explode in 
the year 1000, we are not surprised, 
but rather wonder why it did not, 
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and are quite relieved to find 
ourselves safe and sound in the , 
eleventh century, and hear those 
“whom the Lord hath sent to walk 
through the earth answer the angel 
of the Lord, and say: We have 
walked through the earth; and be- 
hold, all the earth is inhabited, and 
is at rest.” * 

One great difficulty in picking 
the thread of history out of this 


-snarl is the paucity of contempo- 


rary documents. Another cause of 
misunderstanding and misrepresen- 
tation has been the flippant and 
mendacious character of the most 
extensive and minute of the chro- 
nicles of the period, that of Luit- 
prand. The same kind of gos- 
siping, scandal-mongering centres 
which exist among us may not have 
existed in the tenth century. There 
were no newspapers filled with li- 
bels and calumnies, falsifications of 
news, reports of the army of de- 
tectives of the press. But there 
were the same violent factions, par- 
ty. animosities, intrigues, mutual 
denunciations, raising a cloud of 
smoke and dust like that which 
overhangs a battle-field, in even 
more virulent activity then than 
we now behold them in our modern 
political mé/ées. All the condensed 
scandal, partisan vituperation, in- 
decent gossip, and malicious ca- 
lumny of the time in which he 
lived are collected in the memoirs 
of Luitprand, and from these have 
been infiltrated through succeeding 
times, leaving great stains which 
only the acid of criticism has been 
able to efface. Even Fleury says 
of him that he is extremely pas- 
sionate, excessive both in his abuse 
and his flattery, and given to buf- 
foonery to a degree which trans- 
gresses the bounds of decency. He 


* Zacharias i. 10, 11. 
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was originally a subdeacon of the 
church of Toledo in Spain, after- 
wards a deacon of the church of 
Pavia, during which time he was 
sent by Berenger, King of Italy, 
on a diplomatic mission to Con- 
stantinople. Later he became Bi- 
shop of Cremona, but was a dis- 
grace to the episcopate. He was a 
courtier of Otho the German em- 
peror, who sent him on another 


mission to Constantinople, a vio-- 


lent adherent of the German party, 
bitterly hostile to the Italian party 
and all the popes who favored it, 
and a participator in the schisma- 
tical proceedings of Otho’s anti- 
pope. His credit is now entirely 
lost. But at the time of the revolt 
of Luther all the incriminations of 
the popes and the Roman clergy, 
whether true, false, or doubtful, 
were gathered up and made the 
most of to sustain the bill of in- 
dictment against the Holy See. The 
same stories, repeated by numbers 
of writers, produced the effect of 
concurrent testimony on the gene- 
ral mind of the readers of history.. 
Baronius and other Catholic his- 
torians, not having sufficient mate- 
rials for testing and correcting all 
these accusations, let a number of 
them pass uncontradicted or ad- 
mitted their truth. Fleury and 
some others of the lowest Gallican 
school, who always write like ad- 
vocates who have taken out a brief 
against the Holy-See, have in their 
historical works neglected and per- 
verted facts in a manner which is 
equally shallow and perfidious, and 
as contrary to sound criticism as it 
is to orthodox doctrine. It is only 
since the discovery of Flodoard’s 
Lives of the Popes, the critical and 
learned researches of Muratori, and 
the great modern advance of genu- 
ine historical science, that the tis- 
sue of lies depending solely on the 
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worthless testimony of Luitprand 
has been swept away. A better ap- 
preciation of the great’course of 
events and the essential facts of 
history is now possible, and even 
easy. Men of genius, learning, and 
conscientious devotion to truth 
have lighted up these dark, buried 
crypts of the substructure of Chris- 
tendom, as the zealous archzolo- 
gists of York have done in the old 
minster, whose foundations were 
laid in the very period we are de- 
scribing.* 

In regard to many particular 
events and certain individuals 
whose names figure in connection 
with the transactions of an obscure 
epoch we cannot expect to ac- 
quire a perfect certainty. Nor is 
there anything of moment depend- 
ing on the discovery of the truth 
in such cases. We have to be con- 
tent with a probability or with a 
doubt in thousands of matters 
of detail. There are a considera- 
ble number of popes of whom we 
know next to nothing. In certain 
instances it is not easy to deter- 
mine whether an election of a giv- 
en individual was valid or inva- 
lid. Of the truth or falsehood 
of the accusations made against 
several popes and other persons 
of high ecclesiastical or civil rank, 
and of the reports of assassinations 
and other great crimes, which are so 
frequent in this period of disorder, 
we cannot always form a certain 
judgment. There is enough, how- 
ever, of that which is certain or 
fairly probable to show the con- 
nection, the continuity, and the 
identity of principles both with 
the foregoing and the following 
epochs, and to furnish ample ma- 
terial for the vindication of the 
cause of the Holy See and the Pa- 


* See Mr. Ticknor’s Z 7/2, vol. i. p. 435. 
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yacy. There is a sequence in the 
progress through the struggles of 
transition; there. are great and 
good men, noble and heroic achieve- 
ments, interesting and curious epi- 
sodes—in fine, there is a human 
and a Christian character show- 
ing its lineaments in place of the 
cloudy spectre with distorted fea- 
tures which has heretofore scared 
the imagination.* 

We begin our historical sketch 
with Pope Formosus, who was 
elected a.D. 891, This is one of 
the popes of whom we have said 
above that they seem in our com- 
mon histories like a mere shadow 
of a great name without a personal 
reality, Besides, there is a certain 
cloud on his memory, arising from 
the fact that he was deprived of 
his see of Porto by John VIIL., and 
that he was the subject of a great 
outrage from his successor, Stephen 
Vi. A careful examination of his 
history shows, however, that he was 
no common man and was both a 
good and an able pope. As Bishop of 
Porto he was one of the most con- 
spicuous among the Italian prelates. 
He left his see to become a mis- 
sionary among the Bulgarians, where 
he labored zealously and success- 
fully in the work of their conver- 
sion, There is nothing to show 
that his censure by Pope John VIIL., 
which seems to have been chiefly 
occasioned by his taking an active 
part in a political opposition to the 
Emperor Charles the Bald, involv- 
ed in it any moral dishonor. He 
was restored by Pope Marinus, and 
the indignities inflicted on his 
memory by his successor were a 
wanton and causeless outrage, which 
was condemned and repaired by a 

* We make here our acknowledgment of indebt- 
edness to the series of articles in the Civi/ta Cat- 
tolica entitled ** I Destini di Roma,”’ which was 
begun Aug. 19, 1871, for a great part of what is to 
follow in this article. . 
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subsequent pope with the approba- 
tion of the Roman people. 

Europe was just then in the 
depths of the disorders and miser- 
ies caused by the decay of the im- 
perial authority and the degen- 
eracy of Charlemagne’s successors. 
Berenger was king in Northern 
Italy, but Guido, Duke of Spoleto, 
and his son Lambert had been 
crowned emperors in opposition to 
him and to all the French and Ger- 
man claimants. ‘Toward the end 
of the short. reign of Formosus, 
which lasted less than five years, 
and after the death of Guido, the 
dissatisfaction of the pope with the 
conduct of Lambert and his mo- 
ther, Ermengarda, induced him to 
summon Arnulph, King of Ger- 
many, to come to the relief of the. 
Holy See and of Italy. He obey— 
ed the summons, made a forcible 
entry into Rome, where the Lam- 
bertine faction had gained the up- 
per hand and thrown Formosus into- 
prison, and was by him crowned. 
emperor. ‘This was the beginning. 
of the appeals of the popes to Ger~ 
many for intervention in Italian af- 
fairs, and of the never-ending con- 
flicts between the Italian and Ger— 
man parties in Italy, whose finale 
we have but just witnessed in our. 
own day in the exclusion of Austria 
from her dominion in Venetia. 
We have no doubt that it was. ne- 
cessary, and on the whole produc- 
tive of good results, that the impe: 
rial crown should be transferred. 
to the German sovereigns. But, 
without delaying to consider this. 
point, we simply take note of the 
fact that this was one’ of the great 
questions of violent dispute and 
contention which disturbed the Ro- 
man Church and the papal elec- 
tions so long as there were Italian 
princes who disputed the imperial 
dignity with the Germans. Ar- 
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nulph returned almost immediately 
to Germany. Formosus died and 
was followed to the tomb a few 
weeks after by his immediate suc- 
cessor, Boniface VI. The party 
of Lambert succeeded in obtaining 
the election of Stephen VI., the 
first of the popes who grievously 
dishonored the tiara, His violent 
and shameful conduct caused a 
temporary reaction in favor of the 
opposite party, by whom he was 
imprisoned and strangled. Lam- 
bert was, nevertheless, acknow- 
ledged by the three succeeding popes, 
Romanus, Theodore II., and John 
IX., and by two successive coun- 
cils, and the pact between the 
church and the empire was solemn- 
ly renewed. These three pontifi- 
cates filled only a space of three 
years and closed thecentury. The 
year gor saw a new competitor for 
the imperial crown, which death 
had taken from Lambert’s head, in 
the person of Louis of Provence, 
who was actually crowned by Bene- 
dict IV., but very soon driven 
away by Berenger, who was still 
reigning in the north of Italy. 
Berenger was an able and warlike 
sovereign, in many respects worthy 
of admiration, and capable of fill- 
ing the imperial office with honor 
to himself and advantage to Ita- 
dy. Circumstances were, however, 
extremely adverse. He main- 
tained himself in possession of a 
certain pre-eminence among the pet- 
ty sovereigns of Italy, and carried 
‘on vigorously wars against the Sa- 
racen and Hungarian invaders. 
He was even crowned emperor in 
gis, but was never able to establish 
his authority on a solid and perma- 
nent basis, and at last, in 924, he 
was assassinated by a conspiracy of 
Italian nobles. With him the im- 
perial office became extinct, and re- 
Mained so until it was resuscitated, 
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thirty-eight years afterward, in the 
person of Otho the Great. 

The failure of the imperial power 
which had been instituted in the 
person of Charlemagne left the Holy 
See and all Italy a prey to contend- 
ing, petty sovereigns, to powerful 
and mutually hostile nobles and fac- 
tions, and to fierce heathen invad- 
ers. The Roman pontiffs maintain- 
ed with difficulty a restricted, often 
merely nominal, civil sovereignty in 
the city and principality of Rome. 
Between the years goo and 914 
six popes succeeded each other: 
Benedict IV., Leo V., Christopher, 
Sergius III., Anastasius III., and 
Lando. Of the nine popes who 
came between Stephen VI. and 
John X., it is certain that nearly 
all were worthy of their exalted 
position, and the grave accusations 
made against two of the number, 
Christopher and Sergius, rest on 
uncertain testimony. The average 
length of their reigns being less 
than two years, and that of the 
longest among them only seven, 
most of the number had no time to 
make a conspicuous figure in histo- 
ry, and their annals are so scanty 
that very little is known of the acts 
of their administration. 

The reign of John X., which 
lasted fourteen years, from 914 to 
928, was of a different character. 
He was one of the great popes, and 
proved himself fully equal to the 
emergencies of the time and the 
difficulties of his position. For 
nine years previously to his elec- 
tion to the Roman See he had 
been Archbishop of Ravenna, and 
the extraordinary ability which he 
had exhibited in his government 
of that important church had 
pointed him out as one capable of 
making head, in conjunction with 
Berenger, against the perils with 
which Rome and Italy were beset 
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at this most dangerous crisis in 
their destinies. In fact, he was 
obliged to do the work alone; for 
Berenger was unable to help him, 
having his hands full in fighting 
Saracens and Hungarians in North- 
ern Italy. ‘There was no hope to 
be placed either in Germany or 
France. ‘The only resource for the 
pope was to place himself at the 
head of his own barons and in al- 
liance with the neighboring princes, 
and to lead the war against the 
Saracens in person. For this pur- 
pose he formed a league among 
the princes of Southern’ Italy, and, 
obtaining also auxiliaries from the 
Greek emperor, conducted a short 
and brilliantly successful campaign 
against the Saracens, by which they 
were completely discomfited and 
finally expelled from that part of 
Italy. The entire reign of John X. 
was in conformity with its glorious 
beginning; but soon after the vio- 
lent and tragical overthrow of the 
noble Emperor Berenger by the 
turbulent Italian nobles, a similar 
catastrophe ended the career of 
the great pope, his friend and com- 
peer. Alberic, Count of Tusculum, 
and Theophylact, senator of Rome, 
had been the two most powerful 
supporters, and @he former had 
been “the chief subordinate leader, 
of the great military operations of 
John X. ‘The almost exclusive 
glory and credit which the popu- 
lar voice ascribed to John for the 
liberation of the country from the 
Saracens, and the great increase 
and concentration of the sovereign 
authority under his vigorous ad- 
nunistration, stirred up the jeal- 
ousy and discontent of these great 
nobles. The wife of Theophylact 
was the famous ‘Iheodora, the 
younger Theodora was their daugh- 
ter, and another daughter, Mariuc- 
cia, commonly called Marozia, was 
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the wife of Alberic. These wo- 
men, but especially the last men- 
tioned, were remarkable for their 
beauty, talents, andambition. ‘The 
stream of filthy tradition which has 
comé down through the sewer of 
Luitprand and the popular ro- 
mances of the period has transmit- 
ted to posterity the names of these 
women, stained with every kind of 
foulness and cruelty. How much 
of calumny and exaggeration there 
may be in these scandalous stories 
we cannot determine. It is certain 
that the family exercised a great 
sway in Rome for many years both 
before and after the great coup 
@ état in which the intrigues of Ma- 
rozia culminated and collapsed, as 
we are about to relate. One year 
after the murder of Berenger, Al- 
beric was killed in an unsuccessful 
assault on Rome, and Marozia mar- 
ried Guido, Marquis of Tuscany. 
The sister of Guido, Ermengarda, 
Marchioness of Ivrea, was another 
of the group of Italian princesses 
of that period, remarkable in all 
respects, except in the special vir- 
tues of Christian women. In 926 
Marozia set on foot, with these two 
accomplices, a revolution in Italy, 
by which Rodolph of Burgundy, 
the successful rival and successor 
of Berenger in the kingdom of Italy, 
was chased out to make room for 
Hugo of Provence, the half-brother 
of Guido. After the coronation 
of Hugo at Pavia, Guido and Ma- 
rozia took possession of Rome by 
force of arms and imprisoned Pope 
John X., who died a few months 
afterward, it is suspected by vio- 
lence. Guido also died within a 
year from his usurpation, and Ma~- 
rozia governed the city alone with 
the titles of senator and patrician. 
After the two short, and perhaps 
abbreviated, pontificates of Leo VI. 
and Stephen VIII., she caused the 
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younger of her two sons by Alberic 
to be elected pope under the name 
of John XI. Still unsatisfied, she 
aspired to become. queen of Italy, 
and empress, and for this purpose 
contracted a marriage—which by 
the ecclesiastical law was null and 
void *—with her brother-in-law, 
Hugo, the King of Italy. ‘The mar- 
riage was celebrated in 932, and 
the imperial coronation was expect- 
ed to follow in due time. But the 
violent and imperious temper of 
the Burgundian Hugo ruined all 
these plans. Alberic, eldest son of 
Marozia by her first husband, Al- 
beric of Tusculum, was a youth 
who inherited all the brilliant quali- 
ties of both his parents, and whose 
character was certainly not de- 
rived from his mother or due to 
her influence. One day at dinner 
the princely youth was acting as 
page to the king, and by accident 
or design poured too much water 
on his hands, for which he received 
a buffet on the cheek from his rude 
step-father. He immediately left 
the room in a towering passion, 
and, running out upon the piazza, 
summoned the people, with words 
of burning eloquence, to vengeance 
and rescue. The Castle of St. An- 
gelo was very speedily taken by as- 
sault, Hugo was forced to save his 
lite by flight, and Marozia, banish- 
ed from Rome, repudiated by her 
husband, thw&rted in her wicked 
schemes, disappeared from view, 
and, it is to be hoped, passed the 
rest of her days until her death, 
which did not occur later than 945, 
in doing penance for her sins. 

Now followed one of the most 
curious and interesting of episodes 
in the history of Christian Rome. 
Alberic reigned during his whole 

*A dispensation may have been granted, but 


Hugo afterwards disavowed the margiage on the 
plea of the ecclesiastical impediment. 
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life-time—a period of twenty-two 
years—as absolute sovereign of 
Rome, with ability, justice, and 
popularity. He was in harmony 
with the popes, a protector of his 
kingdom and of the Holy See, a 
munificent patron of religious orders, 
a benefactor to the church and re- 
ligion.. The period of his reign is 
like an oasis in the desert of the 
tenth century. It is true that he 
kept his brother, John XI., in an 
honorable yet strict imprisonment 
during his life-time. Yet, although 
there is nothing recorded to the 
discredit of this pope, Alberic’s 
conduct toward the succeeding 
pontiffs shows that he must have 
had strong reasons for his treat- 
ment of his brother. The elections 
of popes during his reign were free 
and peaceful, and the best men 
among the Roman clergy were 
chosen, By degrees the legal form 
of the administration was so regu- 
lated that the sovereign rights and 
titles of the pope were preserved ; 
and although the actual civil gov- 
ernment was entirely in the hands 
of Prince Alberic, it was adminis- 
tered by him as the pope’s tempo- 
ral vicar, without discord between 
the two powers. As a provisional 
arrangement it worked well, but 
Alberic was too wise and far-steing 
to think its permanent continuance 
possible or desirable. By a singu- 
lar stroke of policy he prepared 
for the restoration of the real sover- 
eignty to the one who had not 
ceased to retain the title and the 
right... His son Octavian was edu- 
cated as an ecclesiastic, and the 
chiefs of the clergy. and nobility 
were induced to make a solemn en- 
gagement before Alberic’s death to 
elect Octavian pope on the first va- 
cancy of the Holy See. He was 
accordingly elected pope soon after 
the death of his father, although he 
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was but eighteen years of age, and 
assumed the name of John XII. 

Of the personal and private char- 
acter of this youthful pontiff, who 
died at the age of twenty-six after 
a reign of eight years, it is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to form 
an exact and certain estimate. 
‘The accusations made against him 
during his life-time are atrocious, 
and they are still repeated by mod- 
ern writers, although the most judi- 
cious and moderate historians soft- 
en them down considerably. The 
learned writer in the Crot/ta gives 
his judgment that as a pontiff all 
his acts were laudable, and, as a 
king, worthy of one who was the 
son of Alberic. In respect to his 
private morals, he considers that 
the accusations of his political ene- 
mies and of writers attached to the 
German, imperial party—the almost 
sole remaining source of informa- 
tion respecting that period—are to 
be distrusted; but that it is diffi- 
cult to exculpate him altogether 
from the reproach of having lived 
more as secular princes are wont 
to do than as became the holy 
state of a bishop. The salient 
point of his administration was the 
calling in of the King of Germany, 
Otho the Great, and the subsequent 
imbroglio between the pope and 
the emperor. Otho, who well de- 
serves the name of Great, notwith- 
standing grievous errors and wrongs 
in his conduct toward the Holy See, 
had been reigning twenty years 
when he was summoned to Rome 
and crowned emperor. ‘The return 
of the old disorders in Italy made 
his intervention necessary, but he 
carried it too far, and John XII, 
probably with good reason, and 
certainly acting in a way which was 
natural in a_ high-spirited and 
youthful sovereign trained in the 
maxims and sentiments of an Ital- 
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ian prince, joined with the other 
princes of Italy in opposition to the 
German domination. A struggle 
between John and Otho was the 
consequence.. The emperor, mis- 
led by the bad advice of Luitprand 
and other bishops, attempted to de- 
pose the pope and substitute an 
anti-pope, who called himself Leo 
VIIL, in his place. John XII. 
died suddenly before this conflict 
had any decisive issue, and Bene- 
dict V. was elected in his place, but 
was soon after carried away into 
Germany by Otho and kept in cap- 
tivity at Hamburg. On the death 
of the anti-pope, which occurred in 
March, 965, a few months after the 
death of John, the Romans request- 
ed the restoration of Benedict V., 
which was granted by Otho. The 
pope, however, died on his journey 
to Rome, venerated and regretted 
even by the emperor and by ail 
with whom he had come into per- 
sonal contact, as well as by the Ro- 
mans. 

The emperor and all the various 
parties by which Rome was divid- 
ed ‘agreed together and concurred 
in the election of John XIII., who 
favored the German party in poli- 
tics, and had, on the whole, a peace- 
ful and prosperous reign of six 
years, sustained by the imperial 
power, although it was interrupted 
by one violent sedition, which was 
repressed and punished in the se- 
verest manner. 

The close of the reigns of the 
Pope John XIII. and the Empe- 
ror Otho the Great was marked by 
one extraordinary and’ most inter- 
esting event—the marriage of the 
young Emperor Otho II. with The- 
ophania, a Greek princess of dis- 
tinguished beauty, intellectual ac- 
complishments, and personal virtues. 
She brought with her as dowry all 
the Greek possessions in Italy, and 
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was regarded as an angel of peace 
between the two empires. 

The death of Otho I. in 973 was 
the signal for new outbreaks and 
disturbances in Italy. In Rome a 
struggle began between two power- 
ful families: the Crescenzi, who 
were the great lords of the Sabine 
territory, and the Conti—that is, 
the Tusculan counts—who were the 
principal barons of Latium. ‘The 
latter favored, while the former op- 
posed, the imperial power in Italy. 
Crescenzio, or Cencio, the first lead- 
er of the Italian faction, is suppos- 
ed by many writers to have been 
a grand-nephew of Marozia. He 
attempted an imitation of Alberic, 
though not by the same honorable 
means, and endeavored to gain pos- 
session for himself of the Roman 
principality. ‘The pope, Benedict 
VI., who had succeeded John XIII. 
a few months before the death 
of Otho I., was assaulted and de- 
throned by armed force, imprisoned 
in the Castle of St. Angelo, and at 
last strangled. An infamous eccle- 
siastic, a partisan and accomplice 
with Crescenzio in his crimes, was 
intruded into the chair of St. Peter 
while he was still, in the language 
of Pope Sylvester II., dripping with 
the blood of his predecessor. ‘This 
so-called Pope Boniface VII., who 
is commonly regarded as an anti- 
pope, was dispossessed, after one 
month, together with his patron, 
Crescenzio, by a counter-revolution 
under the counts of Tusculum, and 
fled to Constantinople. At a later 
period he returned and succeeded 
in seizing on the government for a 
brief period, but came at length to 
a most tragical and ignominious 
end. Crescenzio ended his days 
in a monastery. It is uncertain 
whether there was or was pot a 
pope named Donus II. who reigned 
for a few months after the death of 
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Benedict VI. Benedict VII., a 
nephew of Alberic, Count of Tuscu- 
lum, and Bishop of*Sutri, was en- 
throned, according to Mansi, on 
the 28th of December, 974, and 
governed the Roman Church dur- 
iag his pogtificate of nine years in 
such a manner as to leave no stain 
upon his reputation. One of his 
first acts was to excommunicate, in 
a council of bishops, Cardinal Fran- 
co, the anti-pope. In 980 he was 
obliged to call upon the young em- 
peror, Otho IL., to come to his assist- 
ance in Rome. He came, in fact, 
during the following year, but, after 
an unsuccessful campaign against 
the allied Greeks and Saracens, 
died in his imperial palace at Rome, 
Dec. 9, 983, in the twenty-eighth 
year of his age—a prince whose 
character made him worthy of his 
father, but who was less fortunate 
in his destiny. His premature 
death and the infancy of Otho III. 
seemed to threaten both Germany 
and Italy with great disasters. 
Germany was preserved from these 
menacing evils by the sanctity and 
ability of two noble and heroic 
women—St. Adelaide, the widow of 
Otho the Great, and ‘Theophania, 
widow of Otho IL., and imperial 
regent in the name of her son, who 
was but three years old, yet uni- 
versally recognized as King of Ger- 
many and emperor-elect. Rome, 
however, had still to suffer, and re- 
mained for another half-century to 
come the foot-ball of rival factions. 
The son of Crescenzio, called Cres- 
cenzio Nomentano, obtained the up- 
per hand in Rome, recalled the 
anti-pope, Boniface VIL., imprisoned 
and put to death John XIV., the 
successor of Benedict VI., and 
made himself patrician and gov- 
ernorof Rome. The sudden death 
of Boniface, however, and the 


universal hatred in which his mem- 
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ory was held, enabled the clergy 
and people of Rome to elect a wor- 
thy pope in the person of John 
XV. (April, 986), who held the see 
ten years, governing with great 
prudence and success, notwith- 
standing the great difficulties of 
his position. In 989 the empress- 
mother, Theophania, came to Rome 
and held an imperial court. It was 
expected that she would put an 
end to the tyranny of Crescenzio 
Nomentano, but she was deceived 
by his extreme cunning and hypo- 
critical promises so far that she 
confirmed him in his office as patri- 
cian. After her departure he be- 
came so much worse that the pope 
was obliged to leave Rome and 
take refuge with Hugo, Marquis of 
‘Tuscany, through whose interven- 
tion a pressing request was sent to 
the emperor-elect, Otho III., now 
seventeen years of age, to come in 
person to Italy. So great was now 
the fear of the imperial power that 
Crescenzio hastened to reconcile 
himself to the pope, who returned 
and was reconducted with great 
manifestations of honor to the Lat- 
eran palace. 

On his arrival in Rome at the 
head of a large army, early in 996, 
Otho III., who, with precocious 
vigor of mind and character, had 
assumed the reins of government, 
found the Roman See vacant by 
the death of John XV., and his 
first care was the election of his 
successor. The one whom he pro- 
posed, and who was accepted by 
the electors, was a young ecclesi- 
astic but twenty-four years of age, 
the son of the Duke of Franconia 
and his own cousin-german. His 
name was Bruno, and his accom- 
plished education, joined with a 
mature virtue, made him worthy to 
fill the see of Peter. He assumed 
the name of Gregory V., and gave 
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great promise of adorning the Holy 
See during a long pontificate, as 
Otho did of becoming an illustrious 
emperorofGermany. .The hopes of 
the church and the empire were, 
however, frustrated by the early 
death of both. Crescenzio had 
been condemned to banishment, 
but, at the request of Gregory, his 
sentence was remitted. The gen- 
erosity of the two youthful and con- 
fiding sovereigns was requited by 
Crescenzio, as soon as Otho’s back 
was turned, by an uprising against 
the German pope and the imperial 
officers, the expulsion of Gregory, 
and the creation of an anti-pope, 
who was John Philagathos, a Greek 
monk, Bishop of Piacenza, and 
lately ambassador of the emperor 
at the court of Constantinople. 
The bold plan of these two con- 
spirators was nothing less than 
the restoration of the sovereignty 
of the West to the Greek emperor, 
under whose auspices each one 
hoped to be confirmed in his usurp- 
ed authority at Rome. In 998 
Gregory and Otho re-entered Rome 
together, and this time showed no 
clemency either to Crescenzio or 
Philagathos, both of whom were 
victims of a terrible vengeance. 
Pope Gregory died in 99g, in the 
twenty-seventh year of his age and 
the third of his pontificate. He 
was succeeded by the celebrated 
Gerbert, a French monk, formerly 
abbot of the famous monastery of 
Bobbio, and at this present time 
Archbishop of Ravenna, who took 
the name of Sylvester II. He had 
been the guide, the tutor, and the 
friend of Otho during his boyhood. 
In his earlier career he had been 
somewhat hot-headed, and had sus- 
tained a sharp and obstinate con- 
test with Pope John XV. in respect 
to the see of Rouen. Now, how- 
ever, he was an old man and a 
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wise. No pope so truly great, in 
the sense of the word most appro- 
priate to a bishop and an ecclesias- 
tical ruler, liad ascended the papal 
throne since the time of St. Nicho- 
las the Great, in the middle of the 
ninth century. Otho remained al- 
ways in Rome and Italy, for which 
he had a special predilection. 
Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the picture of this venerable 
and learned old man, with his gift- 
ed and loving pupil by his side, 
“ pulchri Caesaris pulcherrima proles,” 
filling together the throne of an- 
cient, eternal Rome with their 
pontifical and imperial majesty. 
What a subject for a painter or a 
poet! Otho is one of the most win- 
ning characters to be found in all 
history. His mother, the Greek 
princess, had given him an exquisite 
mental culture, and his grandmoth- 
er, St. Adelaide, a most pious edu- 
cation. ‘There was something vi- 
sionary and romantic in his nature 
which only adds to his personal at- 
tractiveness. He dreamed of great 
things for Rome and the empire, 
such as the Florentine seer who 
had the vision of the unseen world 
dreamed of, but which were not in 
accordance with the plans of divine 
Providence, and probably not with 
the views of Sylvester II. He died 
at a castle near Civita Castellana, 
in the twenty-third year of his age, 
in the arms of Sylvester, who fol- 
lowed him to the tomb in a little 
more than a year after, on the 12th 
of May, 1003. - 

The dreaded year 1000 had been 
passed and the eleventh century 
was begun, It was really one of 
the most fortunate of all the centu- 
ries for Rome and the popes, yet 
it began under dark and menacing 
auspices. The Crescenzi regain- 
ed the predominance in Rome and 
kept it for twelve years during 
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three pontificates—viz., those of 
John XVII., which lasted only 
five months, of John XVIIL. and 
Sergius 1V., both of whoin ruled the 
church in peace and with honor to 
themselves, yet were obliged to tol- 
erate the usurpation of the patrician 
Giovanni Crescenzio, who seems to 
have governed with more mildnes; 
than his father, Nomentano, had 
done. In 10122, after his death, 
the dominion of this family came 
finally to an end, being supplanted 
by that of the Conti Tusculani, who 
retained it for thirty years. Count 
Gregory,.a descendant of Alberic 
and Marozia, whose later years 
were rendered illustrious by piety 
and good works of a splendid mu- 
nificence, left at his death three 
sons, Alberic, Theophylact, and 
Romanus. The second of these 
became pope under the name ot 
Benedict VIIL., and governed the 
church as well as the Roman princi- 
pality during twelve years with con- 
summate ability, aided in his civil 
administration by his two brothers, 
and in perfect amity with the empe- 
ror, St. Henry II., who had succeed- 
ed his cousin, Otho IIL., but had 
always been prevented by. wars and 
other pressing employments else- 
where from interfering in Italian 
affairs. In 1014 St. Henry was 
able to come to Rome with his 
queen, St. Cunegunda, to receive 
the imperial coronation from the 
pope. Arival king of Italy, Arduin, 
the last of the Italian kings who 
aspired to the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy until Victor Emanuel appear- 
ed, had been conquered, and, retir- 
ing to a monastery, passed the rest 
of his daysin penance. Henry and 


Benedict together made successful 
war upon the Greeks and Saracens, 
putting an end to the troubles of 
Italy from both these enemies. 
The pope and the emperor both 
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died at about the same time in 1024, 
and with Henry II. was ended the 
Saxon line of emperors, which was 
succeeded by the Franconian, call- 
ed also the Ghibelline from the 
family castle of Waiblingen, and the 
Salic, from the tribal name Salii— 
#.e., dwellers by the river Sala. 
Benedict's brother Romanus suc- 
ceeded him on the pontifical throne 
under the name of John XIX., and 
united more strictly in his own 
person the functions of ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil sovereignty than had 
been the case during the reign of 
his predecessor. His pontificate of 
eight years was a laudable admin- 
istration, without any event of note 
which has been recorded, except 
the coronation of the first Franco- 
nian emperor, Conrad II. This 
coronation was marked by the 
presence of an unusually numerous 
and splendid assemblage of princes 
and prelates from all parts of Eu- 
rope, among whom were Rudolph, 
Duke of Burgundy, and Canute the 
Great, King of Denmark and En- 
gland. This grand ceremony was 
performed in the spring of 1027, 
but, notwithstanding the new splen- 
dor which seemed at that time to en- 
viron the Holy See, the greatest 
disgrace and scandal with which it 
was ever afflicted was close at hand 
and came upon it in the next pon- 
tificate. On the death of John XIX., 
in 1032, there was no one of the 
family of the Conti upon whose head 
the tiara could be placed with any 
sort of fitness and propriety. So 
great and so strongly fixed was the 
power of that family that they suc- 
ceeded in securing the election and 
coronation of a young boy, Theo- 
phylact, nephew of the two pre- 
ceding popes, and the son of Count 
Alberic, their elder brother. He is 
said by some historians to have been 
twelve years old, by others to have 
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been perhaps seventeen. Under the 
name of Benedict IX. he continu- 
ed during the thirteen years of his 
reign, under the protection of the 
emperor and supported by the 
power of his family, to harass his 
subjects by his capricious tyranny, 
and to afflict and desolate the church 
by the unrestrained license of his 
moral conduct. His scandalous 
life and maladministration of the 
government brought on a schism 
headed by an anti-pope calling 
himself Sylvester III., caused fre- 
quent and violent popular tumults, 
and excited universal contempt and 
odium against his own person. At 
last the discontent reached such an 
extreme that of his own free-will 
Benedict abdicated his office, that 
he might have greater freedom to 
live without any restraint upon his 
conduct. The most distinguished 
and the most respected priest of 
the Roman Church at this time 
was John Gratian, arch-priest of 
the church of St. John at the Latin 
Gate, the preceptor of St. Hilde- 
brand, who was afterwards Pope 
Gregory VII. Desiring to put an 
end to the calamities of every kind 
which were the consequence of a 
sacrilegious pontificate, Gratian took 
the extraordinary course of offering 
a large subsidy in money to Bene- 
dict IX. on condition of a com- 
plete renunciation of all his rights 
to the Roman See. He was then 
himself canonically elected Pope 
under the name of Gregory VI., 
and began with zeal the work of 
reformation in both church and 
state. Nevertheless,.the circum- 
stance that he had given a sum 
of money to induce Benedict to 
resign gave occasion to such a 
plausible outcry of simony and 
personal ambition against Gregory, 
and the resistance of the anti-pope 
Sylvester as well as that of Bene- 
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dict, who reclaimed his former of- 
fice, was so violent, that it was ne- 
cessary to call in the aid of the 
new emperor Henry III., and to 
summon a numerous council, that 
the rival claims might be adjudi- 
cated and sufficient measures be 
adopted for restoring peace and 
order. The council, which met at 
Sutri, set aside entirely both Syl- 
vester and Benedict. ‘The deci- 
sion of his own case was referred 
to Gregory witin great respect, but 
with a manifest wish that he should 
resign, ‘The pope disclaimed in the 
most solemn manner all mercenary 
and selfish motives for what he had 
done, yet nevertheless, on account 
of the scandal which had been oc- 
casioned, he judged himself to be 
unworthy of the papal dignity, and 
abdicated it with many tears and 
expressions of humility. The coun- 
cil confirmed his resignation, which 
St. Hildebrand and many others re- 
gretted, but which the greater num- 
ber, with St. Peter Damian, highly 
approved, notwithstanding their es- 
teem for Gregory, who retired into 
a monastery, where he lived a se- 
cluded and holy life. Evén Bene- 
dict at last repented, and spent the 
few remaining years of his life in 
prayer and penance in the monas- 
tery of Grotta- Ferrata, which his 
grandfather, Count Gregory, had 
founded. 

On Christmas eve, 1046, Suidger, 
Bishop of Bamberg, was proposed 
by the emperor to the Roman cler- 
gy and people, and by them elected 
pope, taking the name of Clement 
Il. He was enthroned on Christ- 
mas day, and on the same day 
crowned the emperor and empress, 
and, as a safeguard against the abuse 
of the power of the Roman patri- 
cian by the Italian barons, it was 
transferred to the emperor, who was 
thus made the recognized head of 
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the Roman aristocracy, with a spe- 
cial right of superintending the 
election of the sovereign pontiffs. 
From this moment commenced the 
dawn of better and brighter days 
for Rome. . The great work of re- 
formation was begun by Clement; 
and, although his reign lasted but 
one year, and his successor, an- 
other German prelate of high 
character—Poppo, Bishop of Brix- 
en, who became Damasus II.—sur- 
vived his enthronization but twenty- 
three days, a saint was waiting to 
inaugurate the glorious series of 
the Hildebrandine popes. 

Bruno, Bishop of Toul, who was 
St. Leo IX., having after long re- 
sistance been persuaded by the 
emperor and the most eminent pre- 
lates to consent to assume the tiara, 
stopped at Cluny to see Hilde- 
brand, a young monk, who became 
St. Gregory VII. With difficulty 
he induced him to accompany him 
to Rome, on the condition that he 
would make the journey in pil- 
grim’s garb, and submit the impe- 
rial nomination without reserve to 
the free election of the clergy and 
people of the Roman Church. He 
was enthroned on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, which was the first Sunday 
of Lent, 1049. The eleventh cen- 
tury was at its zenith, and the 
bright sun of a new era shed its 
rays upon Christendom, as a new 
St. Leo sat upon the throne of St. 
Peter, St. Leo the Great, St. Gre- 
gory, and St. Nicholas, chasing 
away the darkness and the clouds 
of the tenth century, and putting 
an end to the period of the obnu- 
bilation of the Roman Church, 

We have confined our attention 
almost entirely to the local history 
of the popes, without noticing their 
administration of the universal 
church, ‘The general ecclesiasti- 


cal history of the whole period be- 
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tween St. Nicholas I. and St. Gre- 
gory VII. furnishes abundant proof 
of the universal recognition and 
continuous exercise of the papal 
supremacy in the East as well as 
inthe West. Adrian II. celebrat- 
ed the eighth cecumenical council 
at Constantinople in 870. John 
VIIL., John X., and John XV. ex- 
ercised throughout Europe the 
same spiritual authority which 
was exercised by Nicholas the 
Great. ‘The local difficulties of the 
popes, and even the scandals which 
disturbed the Roman Church, had 
no effect throughout Christendom 
to diminish the authority of the 
Roman See. During the general 
anarchy and chaos caused by the 
new irruption of barbarians the 
unity and common life of Christen- 


dom was oppressed and enfeebled, 


and the corporate, organic action of 
the universal church could -not 
manifest itself so vigorously: as it 
had done before and did after- 
wards. When all the evils which 
had attacked the church and 
Christendom at the very centre of 
life in Rome reached their crisis in 
the pontificate of Benedict IX,, it 
was certainly felt by all good and 
honest men that the very existence 
of the Papacy and the Catholic 
Church, of the whole Europeango- 
ciety, and of all civilization, morali- 
ty, and order on the earth, was in 
imminent danger. The spectacle 
of a youth who was no better in 
morals, and no stronger in intellec- 
tual or princely qualities, than the 
weakest and most dissolute of the 
Carlovingian monarchs, seated on 
the throne of St. Peter, shocked and 
scandalized Christendom to such 
an extent that the loud outcry has 
not yet ceased to resound in our 
ears, Yet we perceive in the 
action of the Council of Sutri, and 
of the emperor, Henry III., in re- 
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spect to Gregory VI., one of the 
most signal and splendid testimo- 
nies to the undoubting and unsha- 
ken faith of that age in the supre- 
macy of the pope. Sylvester was 
judged and condemned to perpet- 
ual imprisonment .as an intruder 
and a pseudo-pope. Benedict was 
set aside, not because the council 
pretended to judge him for his con- 
duct while pope, but because he 
had executed a legal and valid ab- 
dication of his office. In respect 
to Gregory, the council examined 
and judged of nothing except the 
validity of his election, and, this be- 
ing ascertained, left the judgment 
of his own case to his own supreme 
authority, to his conscience, and to 
Almighty God. 

Just one rapid and parting glance 
we must cast over Christendom, to 
take in by a general view its 
movement through this segment of 
the great cycle of time, and the 
state into which it had grown in 
the middle of the eleventh century. 
The great barbarian and heathen 
irruption into Christian Europe 
was like the casting of an immense 
mass of fresh coals upon a glowing 
but gradually-expiring fire in a 
great foundry furnace. The gene- 
ral aspect was black and dead, and 
the momentary effect was a sus- 
pension of the great works com- 
menced, but the result was a rapid 
kindiing from the burning bed .be- 
neath, a stronger and hotter fire, 
and a more vigorous resumption of 
operations, ‘Ihe threatened Mo 
hammedan conquest of Europe was 
averted, the Hungarian invasion 
completely and finally repelled, the 
Scandinavian eruptions changed 
into a most beneficial colonization 
and infusion of a new element of 
strength. Many other most re- 
markable and salutary political and 
social transformations were effected. 
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The Scandinavians, Hungarians, 
Russians, and other Sclavonian na- 
tions were converted and added 
to the church. A beginning was 
made with the Prussians, even, by 
the martyrdom of their first apos- 
tle, St. Adalbert, although the 
work was not completed until near 
the close of the thirteenth centu- 
ry and proved to be short-lived. 
Since they have resuined the per- 
secution of bishops, there may be, 
perhaps, a hope of their reconver- 
sion. 

The calendars of the two centu- 
ries from 850 to 1050 are crowded 
with the names of great saints and 
other illustrious men and women. 
Among the popes flourished St. 
Leo IV., founder of the Leonine 
City, St. Nicholas I, John X., 
Benedict VIII., and Sylvester II. 
Among the emperors and kings 
we may single out Berenger, Henry 
the Fowler, Otho the Great, St. 
Henry II., Hugh Capet, Robert, 
Alfred, Canute, Edward the Con- 
fessor; Edward and Edmund, 
martyrs; Brian Boroihme, Ferdi- 
nand, St. Stephen, St. Olaf, Rollo, 
and Wladimir. In the brilliant 
group of Christian empresses and 
queens shine with special lustre 
Thegdora, St. Adelaide, St. Cune- 
gunda, St. Matilda, Theophania, 
and Olga. As illustrious speci- 
mens of the great number of bish- 
ops and abbots of high virtue and 
merit, we mention St. Anscharius, 
St. Methodius, St. Ignatius of Con- 
stantinople, St. Dunstan, St. Odo 
of Cluny, and St. Romuald. These 
two centuries contributed but lit- 
tle to the treasury of literature. 
There is, nevertheless, a considera- 
rable list of authors, among whom 
are worthy of mention Nithart, 
Flodoard, Suidas, Pascharius Rad- 
bert, Wuthikind the German anna- 
list, and John Scotus Erigena. 
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One of the most gifted and clever 
of the Latins, Luitprand, and the 
most intelligent and erudite of the 
Greeks, Photius, were unhappily 
both so morally despicable that 
they reflect disgrace rather than 
honor upon their age. 

The epoch we are considering 
was more remarkable for action 
than for writing. The vast and 
strong foundations were laid for 
the future superstructure. E:mpires 
and kingdoms, smaller states, cities, 
towns, universities, monasteries, and 
great churches, rose in majesty dur- 
ing the latter part of this epoch 
upon the ruins made during its 
earlier period, or upon heretdfore 
waste and desert land. ‘The glori- 
ous orders of Cluny and Camaldoli, 
the universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Cordova, several of the 
great minsters, and the first ef- 
forts of the new school of Chris- 
tian art date from this period. It 
made scanty records of its own his- 
tory, but it is crowded with the rich- 
est materials for the student and the 
literary artist. M.Ozanam project- 
ed a course of lectures at the Sor- 
bonne covering the whole space 
from the fifth to the fourteenth 
centuries, but executed only the 
first and last part of his pro- 
gmamme. ‘The middle portion still 
lies open to any one worthy to com- 
plete his work. ‘The Iron Age is 
worthy of more study than has 
been given to it, and, when it is 
carefully examined, there are many 
great discoveries to be made con- 
cerning the ages which preceded as 
well as those which have followed 
this hard era. When will intelli- 
gent Englishmen and Americans 
begin to read history and find out 
how they have been duped ? When 
will the wretched little manuals such 
as Mrs. Markham’s History of Eng- 
/and be driven out of our schools 





and children’s libraries and replaced 
by books which tell the truth? Let 
us lay bare history and search for 
the hard foundations of society 
and civilization, and we shall see 
with ocular evidence that the con- 
verging and diverging lines of all 
the centuries have but two centres, 
Jerusalem and Rome. The rocky 
height of Jebus, which David car- 
ried by craft and valor; the Capito- 
line Hill, where Romulus and Nu- 
ma laid the foundations of Rome, 
are in the cycle of history what 
the two foci are in an ellipse. 
When the fortunes of Juda are 
at their lowest point, the super- 
natural providence of God over 
that royal tribe and the house of 
David is most signally manifested. 
It is impossible to read intelligent- 
ly the history of the Roman See 
and the popes without perceiving 
a providence of a higher order, 
working on a more sublime plane, 
in the disasters as well as in the 
glories and triumphs of the New 
Jerusalem and its line of priestly 
kings, the vicegerents of David's 
royal Son and Lord. The super- 
natural providence manifest in the 
destinies of Rome and its depen- 
dent Christendom makes also the 
supernatural end toward which 
God is conducting mankind equal- 
ly manifest. The search after na- 
tural causes without regard to the 
first cause being proved absurd, 
the search for natural effects with- 
out respect to the final cause is 
equally absurd. The ideal king- 
dom on earth is not to be found. 
Not only are we unable to find it 
realized, we cannot even find a ten- 
dency toward a future realization. 
Royal power, national greatness, 
the achievements of art and sci- 
ence, the external order and splen- 
dor of the church, are all, mani- 
festiy, only means, and the end is 
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in the spiritual order, in-the souls 
of individual men. Everything ex- 
ternal and temporal is built on the 
shifting, unstable sand of human 
free-will, and is therefore evanes- 
cent and changeable. ‘The only 
permanent and eternal result is in 
the great, unknown mass of human 
beings who have found the gate 
and the way to the kingdom of 
heaven, and in the Gife of the hu- 
man race who have found the way 
to its highest places and wear its 
brightest crowns. The earth is 
only a palestra, a school, an inge- 
nious contrivance of divine art for 
the acquisition and exercise of vir- 
tue, for gaining merit, for nurturing 
the childhood of the destined citi- 
zens of the true and eternal city 
of God—Celestis Urbs, Jerusalem. 
The whole order of divine Provi- 
dence in the church and the world, 
and its chief intention, must be 
changed, if any ideal and stable 
state of perfection is established on 
the earth; for this would require 
that no longer free scope should be 
given to the liberty of the human 
will, We conclude, therefore, that 
future ages will not differ essential- 
ly from those which are past. As 
the fourth and the seventh centu- 
ries differ, as the tenth and thir- 
teenth, the fifteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries mutually 
differ, so there are possible cycles 
of change from worse to better, or 
the reverse, so long as the world 
continues. ‘There is a perpetual 
progress toward that consummation 
which God has in view. But there 
is no change in the militant state 
of the Catholic Church, We are 
informed by divine revelation that 
the earthly sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ will continue only so long as 
he has enemies to conquer, and that 
when his conquest is completed he 
will give up this kingdom to the 
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Father, that God may be all in all. 
His eternal reign, in which all the 
elect will share, consists in the 
glory won by merit. All the rest 
is only scaffolding to be torn down 
and thrown away for fire-wood; it 
is scenery and stage-costume, of no 
use when the play is over. The 
lessons of history teach us to dis- 
cern all the illusions which have de- 
ceived past ages; if we are wise we 
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shall learn also not to make new 
illusions for the future. We shall 
fear nothing for the eternal cause 
of truth and right, and we shall 
have no fanciful hopes of a coming 
millennium. We shall learn the 
one needful and useful maxim that 
all effort is a waste of time, except 
the one effort to make ourselves 
and others better and more vir- 
tuous. 
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BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE HOUSE OF YORKE,” “‘ GRAPES AND THORNS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE RAVEN AND THE DOVE. 


CONCLUSION, 


THE morning they started for 
Monte Cassino the Signora had a 
Mass said for her intention, and 
the intention was that she might 
be enabled to decide speedily on 
her state of life, and to decide so 
clearly and wisely as never again to 
have a doubt about it. Never had 
she been nearer to accepting Mr. 
Vane, and never had she been more 
tremblingly afraid of doing so. The 
suspense and trouble were becom- 
ing intolerable. She felt that it 
must be settled within these three 
days. 

But no sooner was the journey 
begun than all else was lost sight 
of. It was impossible to pass with 
a preoccupied mind amid all that 
beauty; impossible not to feel one’s 
individual life dwindle in view of 
the life of centuries there made 
visible. The Campagna slipped 
past like an old monotonous song 
that has been sung over one’s cra- 
dle, and heard in quiet intervals all 
up the years, till every note has 
grown to be something more than 


a simple sound, and is rather a 
long series of octaves caught along 
the heart-strings. Then 


“The old miraculous mountains heaved in sight,’ 


pressing near the track, ahd look- 
ing over each other’s heads at the 
train as it went, as if wondering 
what new Jason was ploughing 
with fiery-snorting monsters down 
through the green fields of the 
south. Dim, gray cities stood pet- 
rified on their heights, without a 
sign of life; and the torrent-beds 
on their sides were like silvery 
paths up which the souls of all the 
dead had climbed, and so faded 
off into space. What fancies went 
up those converging paths, and 
spread their wings in the shining 
clouds that moored themselves on 
crest after crest! Or, fair as any 
fancy, what brooks and _ torrents 
came rushing down in the rainy 
October and petulant April, catch- 
ing the sunshine as they ran, and 
bringing flowers and harvests and 
fountains for the thirsty plains' 
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On they went through the smiling, 
luxuriant paradise waving with 
solid green and bloom in the val- 
leys. Dark forests hung suspend- 
ed in gorges, cities lifted them- 
selves between the mountains to 
look, here and there a castle sat on 
its rock like a king on his throne. 
‘They could no more have pointed 
out the rapidly-succeeding beauties 
tu each other than they could have 
indicated the swift flashes of a tem- 
pest. 

At length, and before they had 
begun to think they were tired, the 
cars stopped at the station of San 
Germano, and here a very tall old 
man, bent into the shape of a new 
moon, recognized them as the 
party he was on the watch for, and 
informed them that the donkeys 
were waiting for them outside, and 
that they were expected to dine at 
Monte Cassino. 

They recollected that they were 
a little tired and a little hungry, 
and, very opportunely, a pretty 
young contddina presented herself 
with a basket of bread, fruit, boiled 
eggs, and wine. So they seated 
themselves in the waiting-room, a 
circle of admiring contadini standing 
about and watching every mouthful 
they ate, as a dog watches. 

“Are we expected to take more 
than we want and give them what 
remains?” Isabel asked. 

The Signora glanced over the 
company, and demanded to know 
which men had charge of the don- 
keys. 

Five stout young fellows stood 
forward, and a sixth made haste to 
explain that four of them would at- 
tend to the party, and a fifth would 
carry their baggage up on another 
donkey. 

“And have you anything to do 
with us?” she inquired politely of 
this informant, 
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“TI belong to the hotel of San 
Germano,” he replied, and then 
went on to explain the situation 
still further. 

“Oh! thanks; but don’t trouble 
yourself,” the Signora interrupted 
quite coolly. “ You need not wait 
for us. Five men are quite enough 
to do all we want done.” 

He withdrew a little, but did not 
go away. There was not the slight- 
est sign of resentment or mortifi- 
cation. He was actuated by a 
simple and unadulterated desire 
for money, and meant to stay by 
till the last minute, in the hope 
that he might snatch at the chance 
of some small service which would 
give him a claim. 

“Now, girls,” the Signora said, 
“don’t you give a penny to any 
one, unless I tell you. Here are 
twenty people on the watch for 
money. Don’t let any one do the 
smallest thing for you, except these 
five men. We will give them some 
bread and wine. That is alk they 
will want. The Italian poor live 
on bread. What does that old 
man want of us?” she inquired of 
one of the donkey-men. 

The old man, who had been con- 
stantly hovering near, came forward 
at once. He was the letter-carrier 
for the monastery. 

“Oh! I did not know but you 
had something to do with the don- 
keys,” she remarked. 

He came a step nearer. 
not go up till evening,” 
with an insinuating smile. 

“Go whenever you like,” she an- ° 
swered obligingly. “ If you should 
bring us up any letters, however, 
we will give you a soldo for each 
one.” 

He glanced longingly at the 
bread and wine, but she rose with- 
out taking any further notice of 
him, 


“T do 
he said 
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** How much is your wine a bot- 
tle?” she asked of the pretty 
young vender. 

“Fifteen so/di, Signora,” was the 
innocent reply. 

““ Nonsense ! 
five.” 

Exclamations, deprecation, griev- 
ed reproach on the part of the 
young woman. The wine was too 
good for that, she protested. It 
was the best dry wine of the coun- 
try, and sincere, as the Signora 
could see. 

The Signora was not so new 
as. they had supposed. She had 
bought better wine in larger bottles, 
in Genzano, close to Rome, for sev- 
en cents a bottle, and this was high 
at six. It was not, however, worth 
while to multiply words about it, 
and they made a compromise by 
paying seven so/di a bottle, with 
which the young woman seemed to 
be perfectly well satisfied. 

Ther they went out and mount- 
ed their donkeys, followed by the 
reproachful eyes and extended 
hands of fourteen men and chil- 
dren, and closely attended by the 
young hotel servant, who attached 
himself to Bianca. Marion, having 
visited Monte Cassino thoroughly 
not long before, had not accompa- 
nied them, being a little delicate, 
too, about joining himself to a 
party without an invitation from 
the monastery, though he would cer- 
tainly have been included had his 
connection with the family been 
known. 

Bianca dropped her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and the young volunteer 
esquire rushed to pick it up and 
present it to her with a gallant 
touch of the cap and a smile that 
displayed a fine set of teeth. She 
accepted it with blushing thanks. 

“My dear, he counts on half a 
/ira for that,” the Signora remarked. 


I will give you 
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“ Don’t get any romantic ideas into 
your head. He would be as gal- 
lant as that to a witch, if he thought 
she would pay him. You must 
really put on a more severe expres- 
sion. You have precisely the look at 
this moment of some young princess 
of fairyland who goes about giving 
bags of gold to everybody. If you 
keep on that sweet face, you will 
be as surrounded by beggars as a 
lump of sugar with flies.” 

“Youarea terribly forbiddingand 
obdurate woman,” Mr. Vane said, 
looking into the Signora’s laughing 
face. 

“ T am sometimes,” she protested. 
“T pity one beggar, or two beggars, 
or sometimes three beggars; but 
when I see a score of healthy cor- 
morants surround poor travellers, 
and ready for any pretence or any 
servility to get money out of them, 
I lose patience. I’ve been victim- 
ized too much in days that are gone 
to be very long-suffering now. Be- 
sides, I work for my money and 
have a feeling of indignation when 
I see a strong, healthy person 
stretch out a hand that has done 
me no service. Aren’t these don- 
keys little darlings? I do think 
they are the most useful, faithful 
creatures in the world.” 

“If I could only know just 
where the backbone of mine is 
situated,” Isabel said pathetically ; 
for her saddle had been constantly 
slipping either backward or forward 
ever since she mounted. “ It real- 
ly seems to me that I could ride a 
rail more securely. ‘There I go! 
Oh!” 

The hotel-servant rushed enthu- 
siastically to catch The back of her 
saddle, and lift the rider from her 
nearly horizontal position, and 
help her off while they tightened 
the girths. 

“Tt's a sort of knack which you 
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will soon learn,” the Signora said 
consolingly. “ The poor little ani- 
mals are as thin as a rail, but the 
saddles are like a chair. Just let 
yourself go, humor the motion of 
the donkey, and in a little while you 
will sit like—like Bianca there. 
Look at that child! All she wants 
is an infant in her arms!” 

They had passed the narrow and 
stony loops of the path out of the 
town, and reached the mountain- 
side, and, as the Signora spoke, Bi- 
anca, leading the procession, went 
round a turn before them and came 
back higher up. She sat in the 
saddle as easily as if in a chair, up- 
right, her hands folded in her lap, 
and her fair face uplifted as she 
gazed at the great pile of the mon- 
astery on the peak above them. 

She needed, indeed, but an in- 
fant in her arms to be a ready pic- 
ture of the Holy Mother and Child 
in the Flight into Egypt. She had 
taken off her hat and laid a large 
veil over her head. A blue mantle 
hung over her shoulders and came 
close to her white neck. The beast 
she rode, the saddle, the rocky 
path—all were perfect. She passed 
under a cypress-tree that pressed 
her eyes down with its black shad- 
ow, and, in that downward glance, 
caught their looks directed to her. 
She smiled, clasped her hands, and 
glanced around in mute rapture. 

To and fro, to and fro they 
wound up the height, every turn 
unwinding and enlarging the scene 
below. ‘The low hills of the plain 
disappeared, leaving only a vast 
level laid out in an exquisite mo- 
saic of ,yaried greens, with houses 
here and there, single or in clus- 
ters, forests that had dwindled to 
groves, and groves that looked like 
bouquets. The shining turns of a 
river lay amid that verdure, like a 
silver chain dropped and half-hid- 
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den in the grass. All round the 
mountains circled close and jeal- 
ous, guarding this little paradise. 
Now they were skirted with trees ; 
now they rose in harsh masses of 
stone that looked as if not even a 
blade of grass could find a foot- 
hold, A picturesque castle stood 
on a spur sent off from the moun- 
tain they were ascending. 

Above them the vast square of 
the monastery, with its many win- 
dows and balconies, grew every 
moment nearer. After an hour’s 
ride trees shut them into an ave- 
nue, and they found themselves 
close under the grand walls of the 
building. They alighted at the 
lofty open archway and saw be- 
fore them a long, ascending pas- 
sage that looked strong enough to 
support even that pile on its solid 
arches. ‘The first half was dim, 
and part way up, at the right, 
was a shrine in the wall, with its 
floating flame burning before some 
saintly face only half-visible be- 
hind the wire screen. The upper 
half was lighted by arched windows 
at the left, showing a double wall 
there, with some sort of room 
or passage between, arched open- 
ings in the inner wall answering 
to the windows. At the upper 
end of this avenue of stone shut 
the great black valves of a double 
iron door, studded thickly with 
nails, pierced with a little cluster 
of holes to peep through at one 
side, and showing the outline of a 
smaller door in the right valve. 

The massive walls and doors, the 
long, sloping ascent, the light and 
shade, the one little golden flame, 
were like nothing of the nineteenth 
century. ‘The action and business 
of such a place were not the ac- 
tion and business peculiar and 
suitable to our times. Ecclesiasti- 
cal processions might go up there ; 
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the scarlet fire of a cardinal’s robe 
in the midst of a group of attend- 
ants would well befit that dim and 
echoing passage; a cavalcade of 
knights and ladies, with horn and 
hound and nodding plumes ; a com- 
pany of soldiers with shield and 
helmet—these were the figures to 
animate such a scene. Or, most 
perfect picture of all, one .might 
imagine there that sublime com- 
pany, the very thought of which 
brings tears to the eyes—that long 
procession of ecclesiastics and peo- 
ple, with their banners and cruci- 
fixes and candles, chanting funeral 
hymns as they ascended, bearing 
up to the mountain-top for burial 
the twin saint of the glorious 
founder and father of the monas- 
tery—Santa Scholastica. It is but 
yesterday, it seems, that the bro- 
ther and sister parted, having their 
last conference together under a 
little roof down the mountain-side, 
while the tempest stormed about 
them. It is but this morn- 
ing that St. Benedict has sent 
his monks down to bring the 
holy relics up and lay them 
in his own tomb under the grand 
altar, where soon he will join 
her. So the colossal saints of all 
time know how to recognize the 
grandeur of atrue woman. These 
men are so near the most sublime 
and regal of creatures—the awful, 
immaculate Virgin—and the very 
type of penitents—the thrice-puri- 
fied Magdalen—that the shining 
veil of the one and the sacred 
tears of the other flow about 
their sisters, and woman is hon- 
ored in whatever work her Creator 
calls her to do. It was in the 
times, still illuminated by the twi- 
light of the scarcely-departed pre- 
sence of the Morning Star and the 
Son, that St. Gregory the Great 
ordered his mother’s portrait paint- 
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ed with the mitre of a doctor on 
her head, and one hand raised in 
benediction, while with the other 
she taught her son from the sacred 
Book on her knees—the queenly 
St. Sylvia! It was in such days 
that St. Chrysostom proclaimed 
that women may participate, as 
well as men, in combats for the 
cause of God and the church; 
that St. Melania, the younger, 
disputed so eloquently with the 
Nestorians that she converted 
many and frightened the rest, 
showing herself so powerful that 
Pelagius, who drew away priests 
and bishops, strove, but in vain, 
to convert her into an _ assist- 
ant; the same Melania who con- 
verted the persecutor, Volusianus, 
whom all the eloquence of St. 
Augustine could not convert. It 
was in such days that saintly wo- 
men inspired the Fathers of the 
church to write, and that St. Gre- 
gory conceived his Treatise on the 
Soul and on Resurrection while sit- 
ting at his dying sister’s bedside 
and listening to her discourse on 
death, as she consoled him for the 
death of St. Basil. 

And not only such thoughts and 
recollections, dear to women, flow- 
ed in as they went up the path that 
St. Scholastica had passed before 
them, but other recollections, dear 
to scholars and precious to the 
church and to civilization. Here 
was one of the citadels of learning 
in times when barbarous invasions 
overran the land and threatened 
to extinguish every spark of intel- 
lectual and spiritual wealth that 
the race of man had accumulated. 
Here the monks, with a zeal kin- 
dled to passion, hoarded and pre- 
served the remains of their devastat- 
ed treasures, and spent unwearied 
days and nights in multiplying 
copies of writings that must not 











die. Here, with the devotion of 
the bridegroom who brings the 
most precious gems he can procure 
to deck his bride, or of parents 
who shower upon their only child 
every gift in their power to bestow, 
genius the most exquisite consecrat- 
ed itself to the work of adorning 
the page of the text of praise and 
prayer with such marvellous minia- 
ture beauty of form and color as 
only the fairy pencil of Nature can 
rival. 

Wrapt and exalted in such recol- 
lections, the Signora moved as one 
in a dream, forgetting her compan- 
ions entirely. It was only when 
the great iron doors swung open 
before her, and she saw a tall gen- 
tleman in a black robe hurrying 
forward, with his,hand extended in 
cordial welcome to Mr. Vane, that 
she came back to the nineteenth 
century, and made an effort to 
salute in a sufficiently-composed 
manner the priorof Monte Cassino, 
Father Boniface. 

But it was a very beautiful -nine- 
teenth century that she recalled her- 
self to. They were within the mon- 
astery buildings, which completely 
surrounded them in a massive 
square, broken in the middle at 
the left by a long portico of white 
travertine supporting a superb ter- 
race called the Loggia del Paradiso, 
and at the right, in the centre, al- 
so, by the grand stairs that go up 
to the higher level of the mountain 
peak, around which the monastery 
isbuilt. ‘This Zoggéa and the grand 
stairs are at the opposite sides of 
a court with a picturesque well in 
the centre, and colossal statues of 
St. Benedict and St. Scholastica. 


The paved court is between two 
others, which are turned into gar- 
dens, the three separated by double 
colonnades and surrounded by por- 
At the head of the stairs, 
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which are the whole width of the 
court, another portico opens intothe 
upper court—that of the church— 
and has a door at either side lead- 
ing back to the Loggia del Paradiso. 
The church court, also surrounded 
by porticos and adorned with sta- 
tues, is closed on one side by the 
church. This is built on the very 
mountain-top, the confession being 
hewn out of the solid rock. 

This plan they caught at first, 
though but in a glance; for, after 
welcoming them all, the prior con- 
ducted them through two or three 
dimly-lighted rooms, all of stone, 
unfurnished and unadorned, into a 
bright parlor, where a balcony win- 
dow gave them a view of all the 
beautiful valley with its surround- 
ing mountains. In a few minutes 
dinner was announced as prepared 
in the next chamber, and here they 
found a table laid out with the 
freshest of linen, old silver as white 
almost as the cloth, and a well- 
cooked and well-served dinner. 

Weakening their wine before 
drinking it, they all observed the 
quality of the water, limpid and 
light as some third element half- 
water and half-air, and the prior 
explained to them that the monas- 
tery used rain-water filtered. 

“We have a great cistern, ninety 
feet square, hollowed out in the 
mountain under the central court. 
The well you saw there is in the 
centre of it. ‘The water is tho- 
roughly filtered. Moreover, the 
conduits that admit it to the cis- 
tern are closed during the four hot 
months, so that only cold water en- 
ters.” 

This prior, the “urbane librari- 
an” of Longfellow’s recollections 
of Monte Cassino, was not only a 
kind and generous host and an in- 
telligent cicerone, but a most agree- 
able and interesting man. He had 
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a noble figure and a handsome, 
bright face, and combined in his 
character qualities which might have 
been thought to be inharmonious ; 
for he was at the same time an en- 
thusiastic monk, proud of his ven- 
erable order, and devoted heart 
and soul to his monastery, and a 
man quite up to the times in all 
that the times have of praise-wor- 
thy. 

After dinner he led them up to 
see the church, pointing out the 
statues as they went. Here were 
the father and mother of St. Bene- 
dict, and with them popes, royal 
dukes, kings, and emperors. Before 
entering they paused to look at the 
great door of bronze, cast in Con- 
stantinople, in which is written in 
silver letters the list of the posses- 
sions of the abbey at the time the 
door was made, in 1066. At this 
time, more than eight hundred years 
later, nothing was left of these 
riches. 

Entering the church, they stood 
astonished. If ithad been built of 
simple marble, moderately varied 
and ornamented, there would still 
have been enough to praise warmly 
in the beautiful form and propor- 
tions of the three naves, the grand 
altar by Michael Angelo, the raised 
tribune, and the beautiful paintings 
of the dome, roof, and eight chap- 
els. But these were only the 
frame-work of a mosaic the most 
splendid covering every part of 
the edifice to the dimmest corner 
or the smallest nook behind a 
column. And this mosaic is not 
that comparatively simpler kind, 
made of small bits, but each flower 
and figure is cut from a single 
piece of marble or precious stone, 
and so perfectly fitted into the 
groundwork that the point of a pin 
could not be introduced between 
them. It was hard at first to be- 
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lieve that the whole was not ex- 
quisitely painted in every possible 
color and shade, and it needed a 
touch or a near sight of that fine, in- 
imitable gloss of marble to con- 
vince one of the incalculable riches 
of the whole. The very floor was 
superb enough for the walls of a 
splendid church ; the very steps of 
the tribune were set with mosaics. 

The Signora took pencil and pa- 
per, and attempted to make a memor- 
andum of only one chapel, to enume- 
rate its alabaster columns, its flowers 
of mother-of-pearl, amethyst, agate, 
and lapis-lazuli, its infinitely-varied 
marbles and precious stones and its 
infinitely varied designs, and, after 
ten minutes’ rapid work, gave up the 
task. A week would have been 
necessary for that one chapel; and 
there were seven more, besides the 
altar, the confession, and the tri- 
bune. 

“You like carved wood?” the 
prior asked, with a smile of antici- 
pated triumph, as they went up the 
tribune steps. 

“Who does not?” the Signora 
exclaimed. “Carved wood and 
lace are two of my passions. I 
have never stolen any lace, and I 
hope I never shall. Wood-carving 
is fortunately usually in too heavy 
pieces to suggest the possibility 
of being carried away in one’s 
pocket.” 

“We must, however, first visit 
St. Benedict and Santa Scholas- 
tica,” said their guide, too charit- 
able, as well as too enthusiastic for 
beautiful things, to be shocked at 
this little escapade. 

Thirteen silver lamps burned be- 
fore the screen at the back of the 
grand altar, and under that screen 
reposed the bodies of the twin 
saints. Above them, written in 
golden letters, was the inscrip- 
tion ° 
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** Benedictum et Scholasticam 
Uno in terris partu editos, 
Una in Deum pietate colo Redetos, 
Unis Hic Excipit Tumulus, 
Mortalis depositi pro Aeternitate custos.”” 


Rising from their knees, they 
turned and faced the choir—a 
double row of stalls forming three 
sides of a large square open to the 
altar. Looked at from a little dis- 
tance, these stalls had the appearance 
of having been closely overgrown 
at some past time with the finest of 
vines, which had turned black and 
petrified there, preserving perfectly 
every little leaf and tendril, and 
still covering entirely the plain 
wood beneath. Looking longer, 
one saw little figures and faces, and 
birds and animals. Going nearer 
scarcely dispelled the illusion, so 
finely was every particle carved—the 
vines and leaves in some places 
quite separated from the ground, so 
that one slipped the finger-tip behind 
them. Every stall was different, 
every one provoked a new exclama- 
tion of admiring wonder. 

Then they went into the sacristy, 
along hall with the sides complete- 
ly lined with presses of dark wood 
with gilded metal ornaments. 
These presses also were carved 
finely, each department, in front of 
which a priest would vest himself 
for Mass, having a bas-relief of a 
subject suggesting some particular 
virtue, as that of the Pharisee and 
the publican in the Temple, sug- 
gesting humility. 

Back of the sacristy was the relic- 
chamber, where, in addition to the 
more sacred treasures, the ladies 
admired especially two little antique 
caskets, one of smalt, bright as a 
jewel, the other of carved ivory of 
the most delicious tint of creamy 
white—that tint so soft that it seems 
as if the material itself must yield 
like down to the touch. They gave 
one glance at a crosier by Benvenu- 
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to Cellini, on the inner curve of 
which stood a tiny group, then 
tore themselves away. The after- 
noon was waning, and there was 
left them but a day and a half 
more, with 


** Such rooms to explore, 
Such alcoves to importune.” 


The air of this place was an 
ideal atmosphere; one breathed it 
like a fine wine that exhilarates 
delicately, but does not inebriate. 
It was soft but not warm, fresh 
but not chilly, and as pure as pure 
can be. ‘The fresh, rosy faces of 
the troop of young students they 
met going out showed how this 
mountain air agreed with them. 

“What a place to send boys to!” 
Mr. Vaneexclaimed. “ It isa little 
world in itself, where they can 
have every amusement and com- 
panionship, as well as instruction ; 
and oue has but to look at them to 
see that they are as happy as they 
are healthy.” 

The boys were coming in from 
their afternoon walk down the 
mountain-side, and all glowing with 
just-subsiding fun, Each one, pass- 
ing the prior, caught at his hand to 
kiss it; but as he would not per- 
mit himself to receive such an 
homage, they resorted to the amus- 
ing substitute of kissing their own 
hands after they had touched his. 

“What beautiful recollections of 
their school-days those boys will 
carry with them through their 
lives!” Mr. Vane remarked, as 
they went out over the colonnade to 
the Loggia del Paradise. “In no 
way, it seems to me, except by 
being educated here, unless one 
spend one’s life here, could one be- 
come perfectly familiar with the 
riches, visible and invisible, of the 
place ; and such a familiarity would 
be of itself an education, especially 
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for the impressible minds of the 
young.” 

The front of the Paradiso fills the 
gap in the middle of one side of 
the monastery—that part opposite 
the church—and is on a level with 
the church, or the second story of 
the monastery. It is probably 
the same width as the church. 
Leaning on the parapet there, one 
looks off on a view which may well 
give the place its name—the beau- 
tiful plain and the beautiful cir- 
cling mountains, with the still, blue 
splendor of the southern sky gaz- 
ing down upon them as if enamored 
of their beauty. There was no 
need of imagination in such a 
place. Simple, literal eyes were 
enough to flood the soul with 
beauty. 

Familiar as he was with the scene, 
the prior was sympathetic enough 
to say but little; and even Isabel, 
whose impressions, being more su- 
perficial, ran a good deal into words, 
hushed herself out of respect for 
the others. 

“Until we reach Rome again,” 
the Signora remarked to her friends 
as they went down ¢he stairs to the 
great court, “I should like to -be 
excused from all social intercourse, 
except the mere being with you 
bodily. I don't want to speak or 
be spoken to, except to learn of 
this place. We have no right to 
talk ; we are ghosts. We-have come 
here in a dream or avision. Fa- 
ther Boniface talks, of course, be- 
cause he is a part of the place.” 

They laughed and agreed. 

“But I hope,” the prior said, 
“that you are not too ghostly to 
taste the water they are just draw- 
ing up now. See how it sparkles!” 

Two columns support a cross- 
piece over this beautiful well, and 
from the centre drops an iron chain 
with a copper bucket at each end. 
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When one goes down the other 
comes up, dripping full of airy wa- 
ter. 

They all drank silently—each, 
probably, to some friend, absent or 
present. Bianca blushed as she 
drank, and her pretty mouth seemed 
to kiss the water. Then, standing 
on the upper step of the well, they 
leaned over the stone curb and 
looked down to where, far below, 
the surface of the water shone like 
a huge black diamond set in a gray 
border. 

Tired out with travel and with 
pleasure, the ladies were not sorry 
when the prior proposed that they 
should go down to the house where 
they were to sleep. 

This house is the only building 
on the mountain except the monas- 
tery, and is under the control of the 
monastery. It was built merely to 
accommodate lady relatives of the 
students who might wish to see 
their sons, or brothers, or nephews 
without the fatigue of coming up 
and going down the mountain the 
same day, and without suffering the 
embarrassment of spending the whole 
day in a house inhabited and served 
only by men. Now and then some 
benefactress or a friend ‘of the su- 
periors of the monastery has the 
privilege of stopping there. The 
house is small and plain, and kept 
by a contadine and his wife. The 
ladies stopping there have their cof- 
fee in the house, but they dine al- 
ways in a private dining-room at 
the monastery, from whence, also, 
their supper is sent down to them 
in the evening—supper being after 
Ave Maria, when the gates are 
closed. 

Mr. Vane stayed with the prior, 
and the three ladies followed their 
guide. Their way led them a five 
minutes’ walk back as they had 
come up, then turned through an 
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open gate in the stone wall at the 
right, where they found their lodg- 
ings. A contadina with dark cloth 
draperies pinned smoothly about 
her, and a huge white edifice of 
starched linen on her head, over- 
shadowing a pair of bright eyes, 
met them at the gate and welcom- 
ed them with a pleasant voice, but 
in a tongue where the soft Roman 
consonants seemed to have each 
and every one turned itself into 
the hardest kind of a Z. 

The windows looked out on a 
long terrace with a parapet, and 
outside the parapet the mountain 
dropped steeply to the plain. 

A stair, which belonged entirely 
to the strangers’ house, led up to the 
second floor, and here they found 
three pleasant bed-chambers await- 
ing them. An hour later, as they 
sat at their windows looking out in- 
to the twilight, they saw their donna, 
Catarina, come into the terrace with 
a huge basket on her arm. Her 
head-dress and sleeves shone white 
in the light of the rising moon, and 
there was a soft richness where the 
scarlet stripe ran round her petti- 
coat, and where the rainbow colors 
of the apron-like upper mantle 
bound her without a fold. Her 
solid step sounded on the stair the 
next minute, there was the spurt of 
a match in the outer room of the 
suite, and, looking through the open 
doors, they saw the woman, more 
like a picture than any picture they 
recollected to have seen, standing 
with a curious brass lamp in her 
hand, carefully lighting its wick, 
the basket she had brought sitting 
on the floor at her feet. 

She came into the Signora’s room 
with that red light all over her from 
the lamp she carried in her hand, 
smiled so as to show two rows of 
snowy-white teeth, and, with a 
“ Buona sera,” announced that their 
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supper had come and would be on 
the table in a few minutes. 

The three went out into the din- 
ing-room to witness the preparations 
and listen to the woman’s pleasant 
voice as she half-talked, half-sang 
an account of her life and adven- 
tures there, her manner of speech 
being that so common among the 
lower classes of Italy, especially at 
the south—almost a sort of chant, in- 
expressibly soft andtouching. The 
peculiarity of this manner of speak- 
ing consists more, perhaps, in the 
ending of the sentences than in 
their progress; for they never come 
down to the definite tone that ends 
a period, but stop on some swing- 
ing note a little higher up, it may 
be only half a tone above. It is 
the voice of weeping, which never 
has a positive tone, as if the whole 
gamut were washed over and blur- 
red by tears. 

Talking so, the woman brought 
out from her basket a linen cloth 
for the table, next a pair of cruets 
with vinegar and oil, next a decan- 
ter of white-wine, next an omelette 
made with herbs, after that a salad 
that looked like sliced cucumbers, 
but was something else. Bread fol- 
lowed, then the necessary dishes, 

“T’m ashamed to confess that I 
am hungry,” Isabel said. “It is a 
miserable coming down, but we 
won't say anything about it.” 

“My dear,” responded the Sig- 
nora, “ you are very ungrateful to say 
so. Let us be just. Our bodies 
have brought our souls up to this 
beautiful place, and carried them 
about from point to point of it, and 
kept as quiet as possible about their 
own affairs. Now, if they are hun- 
gry, let us feed them. Poor bodies! 
they have the worst of it. ‘They 
are extremely useful, and we sub- 
lime creatures are always turning 
up our noses at them; they suffer, 
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and we protest that we want to get 
rid of them, when, in nine cases 
out of ten, we have wantonly caus- 
ed their suffering. Can a _ body 
take care of itself, or even know 
how it should be done? No; the 
soul has to do it, and ought to do 
it in gratitude for house-rent, or 
body-rent. Then, at last, the poor 
things have got to corrupt, and 
be devoured by worms, and go 
to dust. Fortunately, these suffer- 
ings will not be felt. It is also 
a satisfaction to know that this ar- 
rogant spirit, which is for ever crow- 
ing over its poor companion, will 
have to suffer consciously for it all 
and pay the uttermost farthing. 
You will please to recollect, Miss 
Isabel Vane, that if ever you should 
have the happiness of going to 
heaven, your body will go there 
too. Sometimes,” she said, holding 
her hand up before the light, which 
shone through and made a ruby of 
it, —“ sometimes I think that my poor 
flesh has a glimmering, a presenti- 
ment of the possibility of being one 
day glorified.” 

“Most worshipful body,” said 
Isabel to herself with great respect, 
“would you like a piece of that 
omelette—a large piece, a half of it, 
say, leaving the other half to those 
two? Yes? Well, you shall have 
it.” And she proceeded with all 
possible dignity to help herself to a 
hundred and eighty degrees of the 
circle of herbs and eggs before her. 

The donna, who, of course, had 
not understood a word, looked with 
astonishment at this shocking piece 
of voracity; and when Bianca, in 
protection of her client, clasped 
her arms around the wine, and the 
Signora, with an air of determina- 
tion, took possession of the salad, 
the poor creature evidently thought 
that she was waiting on a company 
of maniacs, 
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“Do let’s laugh,” said the Sig- 
nora, and at once set the example. 
“We are frightening the poor soul 
to death.” 

Their supper and their nonsense 
finished, the three took possession 
of their rooms. 

A full moonlight was filling all 
the valley, or plain, which looked 
like the bottom of an emerald chal-- 
ice full of golden wine. A pure 
and sacred silence reigned over all 
—the silence of peace and lofty con- 
templation. Had it been some 
such silence that suggested to 
Charlemagne, when, almost eleven 
hundred years before, he came to 
venerate the relics of St. Benedict, 
the beautiful thought of bestowing 
on the abbot, with all the other 
singular privileges he gave him, 
that of being the sole mediator be- 
tween the emperor and the rebel- 
lious barons—the only person by 
whose means they could make their 
peace? It was doubtless by virtue 
of this ancient title that the prior 
had written “ Pax” at the head of 
his letter to Mr, Vane. 

Yes, Charlemagne came up here 
ages ago, and popes, and princes, 
and kings came, and the Saracens 
swarmed up with fire and sword, 
and the Lombards and the Nor- 
mans; and the Crusaders came to 
pray at the shrine before going to 
the East. They had seen on the 
pilasters of the church the different 
crosses in precious mosaic of the 
orders of knights which had been 
formed under the Benedictine rule, 
among them the familiar names of 
Calatrava, Alcantara, St. Stephen, 
St. James of the Sword, and Tem- 
plars. Ignatius of Loyola came up 
and stayed fifty days. 

“ But, signora mia,” said the lady 
who was going over all this part, as 
she gazed out into the night, “ since 
you are not going to stay here fifty 
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days, you will be so. good as to 
shut your mind and your eyes and 
go to sleep.” 

The next morning they went to 
see the monastery proper, for 
which they had a special permis- 
sion from the Pope, and spent 
hours in the library, archives, print- 
ing and lithograph rooms. It 
would be vain to tell what old 
books—worth their weight in gold, 
printed on creamy vellum in char- 
acters that modern type has never 
excelled, if it has equalled—what 
drawers filled with scrolls, what 
autographs, what _ illuminations, 
they saw. It were vain to fancy 
with what feelings one sees for the 
first time the writing of Charle- 
magne, of Hildebrand, of Gregory 
the Great, of Frederick II., of 
Countess Matilda. Then there was 
the long, long dormitory of the 
boys, with a row of snowy beds at 
either side, and the immense arch- 
ed window at the end framing a su- 
perb outside picture, with Monte 
Cairo in the centre, and long, long 
corridors that dwindled people 
seen from opposite ends, with 
cracks made by earthquakes in 
their walls, and solid groined arch- 
es that only an earthquake could 
shake down. Then the nooks, 
courts, and passages, which they 
came upon without guessing in the 
least in what part of the building 
they were; the round window in 
the wall—occhio, or eye, they call it 
—through which they looked as 
through a lens, and saw the three 
courts and the colonnades. Final- 
ly, coming down a stair with a 
wall at either side and a door at 
the foot, they were told: “When 
you have crossed that threshold 
you cannot return. ‘The cloister 
ends there.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Isabel, “if I 
should run out a minute, couldn’t I 
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come back on to the stairs again for 
another minute ?” 

The prior shook his head. 
would be excommunication. That 
seems unreasonable; but listen: 
This is a cloister which women 
can enter only by special permis- 
sion of the Pope. ‘That permission 
is not lightly granted, and is for 
but once. Your running back a 
minute would do no harm in itself, 
but would do harm to the princi- 
ple. If you can return in one 
minute, you could come back in 
five, or ten, or half an hour, or an 
hour, or a day, and so on; and so 
one visit might be made to cover 
an indefinite time. The only way, 
you see, is to be strictly literal in 
excluding from a second entrance.” 

That afternoon they were pre- 
sented to the Abbot—* Abbot of 
Abbots” he was called in the 
palmy days of Monte Cassino—and 
received, not only his benediction, 
but each a little souvenir of the 
place: a tiny photograph of the 
tomb of St. Benedict and St. Scho- 
lastica, with a wreath of flowers 
pressed round it that had been on 
the tomb, and at the back his own 
name written, with the date, and 
under it “Ora pro me.” 

They stood in the church speak- 
ing with him a few minutes, then 
went out to the Paradiso. 

A storm was coming up from the 
east, and round the angle of the 
building they could just see that 
the mountains in that direction 
were obliterated and mists fast fill- 
ing the plain. Standing up against 
these mists, as if to impede their 
progress, was the lower end of a 
rainbow, set straight and solid on 
the green like a jewelled column. 
The cloud advanced and pushed 
the column before them. 

“It is like the pillar of light lead- 
ing the Israelites,” Isabel said. 


* Te 
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The cloud unrolled itself above, 
and down through the rainbow ran 
a crinkling line of white fire. 

“How plainly lightning asserts 
its own force!” Mr. Vane remark- 
ed. “Seeing it for the first time, 
without knowing what it was, one 
would know at once that it is an 
irresistible power. What an expe- 
rience it would be to stand just 
near enough to a passing flash to 
perhaps hear it hiss through the 
air, to be between it and its thun- 
der, and yet not so near nor so in 
its track as to be smitten !” 

Little by little the sun was van- 
quished, and the rainbow grew dim, 
faltered, blushed along the line of 
the advancing shadows, and disap- 
peared. There was an odd mur- 
mur growing up, fine and pervad- 
ing—the sound of rain in the plain 
below. All the tiny noises of each 
falling drop joined in a multitude, 
countless nothings making them- 
selves heard in pauses of the thun- 
der. It was to solid sound as fine 
carving is to plain wood, as em- 
broidery is to a fine web—a con- 
tinued suceession of millions of 
infinitesimal watery strokes sepa- 
rated by millions of infinitesimal 
silences. 

The others went into the house 
at the first drop that splashed on 
the Paradiso, but the Signora went 
back to the portico and seated her- 
self under its shelter. Behind her 
the court of the church looked 
weird and strange. The pillars of 
the porticos appeared to move as 
the lightnings came and went, the 
statues and busts behind them 
seemed to lean forward and re- 
treat, and the one window in the 
church front looked blue, as if 
there were light inside it. 

She took herself out of the draught, 
and went to lean on the wall be- 
tween the doors. In front of her 
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the grand stairs went down to the 
central court, and the gardens shone 
green and wet through the colon- 
nades at either side. On a level 
with her, across the space, stretch- 
ed the Paradiso, and under the 
portico that supported it a large, 
arched door led from the court out 
on to a beautiful Joggta. Two or 
three monks, who had been stand- 
ing in this /oggia watching the 
storm, were driven in by the rain, 
and in a minute the whole place 
seemed to be deserted. The rain 
and the lightning had it to them- 
selves and were washing and puri- 
fying all “so as by fire.” 

This one visible witness felt her 
soul expand as she gazed. If only 
she also might be purified and en- 
lightened in that time and place! 
If the littlenesses of life might be 
washed away from her, and only 
the realities remain ! 

“ Come, Holy Spirit!” she said, 
and blessed herself. 

Then, content and_ confident, 
without saying another word, she 
waited with her two inarticulate 
but eloquent companions—Art, 
consecrated to God, and Nature, 
informed by God—and felt above 
and about the illuminating Pre- 
sence. For faith is the rod that 
calls the divine Lightning down, 
whether it came as a dove, or a 
tongue of fire, or a pointing finger, 
or a whispering voice. 

The landscape of the plain, seen 
through the arched door under the 
Paradiso, was dim and gray with 
rain, or glittering and red with 
lightning ; the mountain-tops above 
it, and the sky, were a changing 
tumult of shadows veined with 
threads of fire, and rolled hither 
and thither in visible thunders. 
The white pavement of the court 
below changed every instant into 
jaspers, the beautiful columns and 
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curb and steps of the well became 
jewels, and one of the copper buck- 
ets that stood on the brink was 
like a vessel of red gold brimming 
over with red wine. 

St. Benedict with his crosier, and 
St. Scholastica with her dove, stood 
immovable but living, and their 
calmness in that tumult was like 
a song of triumph. Did he sing 
with Moses?—‘‘ Thou shalt bring 
them in, and plant them in the moun- 
tain of thy inheritance, in thy most 
Jjirm hatitation which thou hast made, 
O Lord ; thy sanctuary, O Lord, which 
thy hands have established.” And did 
she reply, like Miriam with her tim- 
brel ?—“ Let us sing to the Lord, for 
he is gloriously magnified, the horse 
and his rider he hath thrown into 
the sea.” Such silence in a tumult 
seems ever a singing. 

When the Signora went down, 
slipping from colonnade to colon- 
nade, dry-shod, the storm was 
spent. From the little balcony of 
the parlor, where she found her 
companions, she saw a grand arch 
of rafibow trembling out over the 
east, as if astonished at its own 
glory, trembling as it grew, but as 
strong and bold as light. 

Flocks of birds were swinging by 
in a great circle, screaming impu- 
dently as they passed the balcony, 
as if to say, “ Catch us, if you can !” 
‘There was a little parallelogram of 
garden under the window, with a 
rough pole frame-work supporting 
a dripping vine, and, below the 
dropping fields, a crest of land and 
rock, curling over like a pointed 
wave, rose boldly in the fore- 
ground ; then, the plain. 

Mr. Vane came to stand beside 
her, looking at her keenly one in- 
stant, then averting his ¢gyes. 

“Well,” he said, “what has the 
storm been saying to you up 
there ?” 
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“Tt has washed the drift-wood 
out of my path, and made it as 
clear and white as one of those 
toerrent-beds up the mountain-side,”’ 
she answered. “I think | ought 
to work a little harder for the fu- 
ture. Life is short, and I have, 
perhaps, sometimes played with my 
talents. They were given me for 
serious use. When you shall have 
left me alone, instead of sitting 
weakly down and thinking that it 
is rather lonely, I shall begin to 
carve a new book out of the next 
year. Do you know that year to 
come looks to me as the block of 
marble looked to Michael Angelo 
when he said, ‘I will make an an- 
gel of it.” [ am not a Michael 
Angelo,” she added, smiling; “ but 
I am something, and, firmly and 
intelligently set to work, I may do 
what need not be despised. My 
mind is clear.” 

He was answered. 

If a shade passed over his face, 
it was slight. If his lips were com- 
pressed a moment, she did not look 
to see. He stood and watched the 
rainbow grow and fade, and, as its 
colors went out, so faded out of his 
life a sweet hope. But he reflect- 
ed: “Denials make strong. And 
the light that made the rainbow 
is not dead.” 

“ Yes, life is short,” he said pre- 
sently, and _ half-turned away. 
“God bless you!” he added and 
hastily left her. 

The next morning they made 
their last visit to the monastery, 
and the prior, after showing them 
the tower of St. Benedict and the 
fine collection of pictures there, had 
some of the choir-books brought 
into the parlor for them to see. 
There are fifty-seven in all of these 
great volumes, bound in leather, with 
metal corners and knobs. ‘These 
are all in manuscript, beautiful 
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black scores and lettering on white 
parchment. Every capital letter 
is painted, every one different and 
every one beautiful, and occasion- 
ally the page has a border, and in 
some cases a picture in the corner, 
so exquisitely beautiful that one 
could never tire of examining it— 
such leaves and flowers, and birds 
and figures and arabesques, fine as 
the finest pencil and most delicate 
imagination could make them, and 
so executed that one had to touch 
them to be sure they are not in re- 
lief. One long, silver leaf slightly 
curled over to show a golden lin- 
ing; Bianca stretched her finger to 
touch, and drew it back immediate- 
ly, fearing to break. 

Not a tint was faded of them all, 
though they had been in constant 
use three hundred years. They 
are not used every day now, how- 
ever. 

One page was especially rich—the 
first page of the Christmas service. 
The whole ground of this inside 
the border is a pat iret crim- 
son, the score and text being of 
gold. On the border imagination 
had exhausted itself, and in the left 
upper corner is a picture of the Na- 
tivity, delicate and pure, with its 
cool, pale mountains of Syria, and 
the heavenly faces of the Mother 
and Child. 

“You should see that at the 
Midnight Mass of Christmas,” the 
prior said, “with the light of all 
the candles shining on it as it lies 
open on the desk. It is splendid 
then. I copied that picture in the 
corner of the page to send the Pope 
on his great anniversary,” he add- 
ed, “and it took me a year.” 

For the prior was an artist as 
well, and not only made exquisite 
copies from these old manuscripts, 
but played the organ, and had the 
evening before done the honors 
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of their grand instrument for his 
visitors, displaying its orchestra 
stops. 

‘The hours slipped away, and re- 
gretfully at length they took leave 
of this beautiful and sacred place, 
and the kind host who had made it 
so pleasant forthem. The donkeys 
stood ready at the gate, and they 
mounted and went down into the 
world again. In the valley, before 
going to the station, they stopped 
a minute and gazed back with a 
mute farewell to Monte Cassino. 
The Signora thought, but did not 
say aloud: “I will lift mine eyes un- 
to the hills, whence cometh help.” 

The road they took through the 
plain to the station ran along the 
river-side. This river—the Rapido 
—narrowed to a swift, yellow sluice 
that one could toss a penny across, 
to be caught by the beggar at the 
other side, did not look very impos- 
ing to American eyes, accustomed 
to the grand crystalline floods of 
the New World; but every drop of 
it moved to the tune of a memory, 
and farther on it meets the® Car- 
nello, and the two, the ancient Vi- 
nius and Liri, join to make the 
Garigliano, the river made famous 
by Bayard. 

Then back to Rome, through 
crowding mountains at first. But, 
by dark, the mountains began to 
draw back, the level widened, they 
passed the city wall by the stars, 
and rolled into the Citta vecchia. 

“ Now we must begin to look re- 
spectfully at the guide-book,” Mr. 
Vane said the next morning. “We 
have been sipping the foam of the 
wine as it came. We must drain 
the cup, if we can.” 

There was nothing more to be 
said. Their story was finished, and 
the remaining few weeks were but 
a study of what all travellers study 
in Rome. 
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“T am laying up riches for my 
life,” Mr. Vane said to the Signora. 
“T have learned of you to work, 
and I hope that the last of my life 
will be more useful than the first 
has been. ‘These memories that I 
am preparing now will be the only 
recreation of my future and my 
only dream.” 

He did not trouble her with sad- 
ness Or importunities, but took 
his life up with manly cheerfulness, 
and she honored him for it and 
liked him better than ever. But 
never for an instant did she waver 
in her decision. Her mind, once 
cleared, was cleared for ever. She 
would not have married him, nor 
any other man, to have possessed 
the world. 

One bright October day they 
left her. There was sadness and 
tears, but no heart-break for any 
one. Marion’s tender sympathy 
threw a rainbow on Bianca’s gentle 
sorrow, and Isabel clung to her fa- 
ther’s arm and dropped her head on 
his shoulder, soothing and soothed. 

“§. shall never leave you, papa,” 
she whispered. 

Did she suspect what he had 
missed ? 

The Signora watched the train 
roll away, then went back to her si- 
lent house, wiping her eyes as she 
entered. 

“What a pity it is that you will 
have to be alone now!” said Annun- 
ciata, 

“ Alone!” 


the Signora’s eyes 
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“FT 
I never was alone 


flashed out through the tears. 
am not alone. 
in my life!” 

She smiled as she shut herself in- 
to her room. “Alone? How little 
they know !” 

What, indeed, did they, who can- 
not live a day without their gossip, 
without trying to fill their emptiness 
with the husks which make up by 
far the greater part of the world’s 
talk, of the life of one whose mind 
was as a fountain for ever overflow- 
ing, who had eyes in her finger-tips, 
and who listened with every pore 
of her body? What knew the read- 
ers of daily newspapers of the 
hoarded treasures of literature, ever 
ready with eloquent voices? What 
knew the Christians of one commu- 
nion in the year, and one Mass 
when there was obligation, of long, 
delicious hours in churches when 
there was no function to stare at, 
nor music to talk through? The 
world has no such society as the 
cultivated mind can fill its house 
with; and there are no receptions 
so splendid as those given by the 
imagination. Bores never come, 
tattlers and enemies never are ad- 
mitted, late hours never weary, and 
the wine never inebriates. And, 
better yet, those who are invited 
are always present and ready to 
stay. How the possessors of such 
a society laugh at the “societies ” 
of the outer world, and how truly 
they can exclaim, “ Alone? I never 
was alone in my life!” 
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DOUBTS OF A CONTEMPORARY ON THE DESTINY OF MAN. 


THe New York Sun gave us 
(March 25, 1877) a short but 
thoughtful and substantial review 
of a little work lately published by 
Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Rock Island, 
Ill., on Zhe Resurrection of the Body. 
‘The reviewer very justly affirms that 
the author’s conclusions are anti- 
Scriptural, and that his method of in- 
terpretation lays the way open toa 
general disregard of dogmatic truth ; 
for if, the Bible, as the doctor con- 
tends, does not really teach what 
the whole world has hitherto be- 
lieved it to teach concerning the 
resurrection of the flesh, it is plain 
that we can never be sure that we 
understand the doctrine of the 
Bible, even when it seems perfectly 
clear; and, if this be so, we can 
have no definite knowledge of 
revealed truth. The critic makes 
some very pertinent remarks on the 
baneful effects that such works as 
the one ke criticises are apt to 
produce; and, although he does 
not point out explicitly the root of 
the evil, yet he gives us a clue to it 
by averring that any interpretation 
of Scripture which conflicts with 
the universal and traditional inter- 
pretation received in the church is 
calculated to shake the very foun- 
dations of faith, and exposes every 
dogma to the attacks and sneers of 
unbelievers. This is to say that 
the Protestant principle of freely 
interpreting the Bible without re- 
gard to ecclesiastical tradition leads 
to infidelity—a truth which is pain- 
fully confirmed by daily experience, 
and which accounts for the sym- 
pathy of all the anti-Christian sects 
with Protestantism; but which the 


writer in the Suwna—an excellent 
Protestant, we presume—could not 
very consistently insist upon. Yet 
the whole tone of his article shows 
his sincerity. He is evidently an 
intelligent scholar; and though he 
finds himself somewhat entangled 
in the solution of some important 
questions, yet he does not imitate 
the folly of such flippant scribblers 
as blaspheme what they do not un- 
derstand, but he shows forbearance 
and circumspection, a wholesome 
reverence for religion, and an ar- 
dent love of truth, and expresses 
an earnest desire to be taught how 
the resurrection of the flesh and 
the immortality of the soul can be 
successfully established and vindi- 
cated against the allegations of 
modern sceptics. 

As we anticipate that Protestant 
divines will probably not take the 
trouble to investigate the objec- 
tions of the infidel school with 
which they too often sympathize 
and of which they are the uncon- 
scious props and promoters, we 
will consider the honest appeal of 
the writer as addressed to Catholic 
thinkers; and we intend to do 
briefly what we can, from our doc- 
trinal point of view, to solve his 
difficulties and to set at rest his 
doubts. The more so because, as 
he remarks, whoever can furnish a 
way out of such difficulties will 
confer, by so doing, an immense 
benefit upon a whole world of 
anxious but sincere doubters on 
the subject of immortality. 


“It cannot be denied,” says he, “ that 
while the Christians generally believe in 
some kind of continuance of human ex- 
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istence after death, there is a great diver- 
sity of opinions among them in regard 
to its mature and characteristics. The 
men of the primitive church were not 
perplexed about the matter, as they were 
not about many others which are active- 
ly debated among us.” 


This introductory remark is ex- 
ceedingly important. The primi- 
tive church “was not perplexed” 
about the matter. Why? Appa- 
rently because the faithful were in 
the habit of accepting the Gospel 
with humility and simplicity as it 
was given to them by the apostles 
and by their successors; because 
the Protestant method of interpret- 
ing Scripture according to every 
one’s individual bias was not 
thought to be consistent with the 
profession of Christianity; because 
the teachers of the faith did not 
contradict one another, as our 
modern Protestant preachers and 
writers are wont to do to the scan- 
dal and ruin of their bewildered 
flocks. When we see that our 
Lord’s words, “This is my body,” 
can be construed by Protestant 
divines as meaning “ This is not 
my body,” we may form an idea 
of what must be the result of the 
Protestant system of Scriptural in- 
terpretation. No one can be sur- 
prised that such a system creates 
perplexity, fosters debate, and ends 
in discord and ultimately in unbe- 
lief. But if there is “a great di- 
versity of opinions” among Protes- 
tants, such is not the case with us 
Catholics. We members of the 
universal church are not perplex- 
ed about such matters. We still 
believe with perfect unanimity as 
the primitive Christians believed ; 
our teachers teach all the same 
Gospel—the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
as transmitted to us by legitimate 
channels, not the contradictory 
gospels and the doctrina! crotchets 
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of free-thinking divines. That is 
what makes the difference. 

The critic whose words suggest- 
ed to us these passing remarks 
will not fail to see that it is mainly 
to the rebellious spirit and pre- 
sumption of the Protestant reform- 
ers that the present age owes its 
theological perplexities and the 
loss of religious unity. Would it 
not be better, therefore, to give up 
at last the gospels of men, and re- 
turn to the Gospel of the primitive 
Christians ? 


“‘ They believed,” as our critic points 
out, ‘‘that at the last day the bodies of 
the dead would be raised to life, and that 
the faithful would once more, in flesh 
and blood, inhabit their former abodes. 
The most ancient versions of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed teach explicitly the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh, and the earliest Christian 
apologist, Justin Martyr, writing only a 
hundred years after the death of Christ, 
defends the doctrine by asking whether 
it be any more difficult for God to create 
a body anew from its dust than for him 
to create it the first time in its mother’s 
womb. And Mr. Nisbet concedes that 
all the succeeding Fathers of the church 
maintain the same view. Tertullian de- 
clares; ‘ The flesh shall rise again wholly 
in every man, in its own identity, in its 
absolute integrity.’ Irenzus agrees with 
him, and so do Jerome and Augustine.” 


It would appear that these au- 
thorities, to which many more of 
the same kind might be added, 
should leave no doubt in the mind 
of a Christian about the legitimate 
interpretation of the dogma of 
resurrection. For, when an article 
of faith is clearly expressed in the 
Gospel and has been uniformly un- 
derstood in all ages by the doctors 
of the universal church, it is diff- 
cult to see how aman who makes 
profession of Christianity can 
think himself authorized to twist it 
according to his individual bias 
Yet this is what Dr. Nisbet has 
had the courage to do. 
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‘* It is remarkable,” says the reviewer, 
“with what confidence Dr. Nisbet over- 
rides this primitive interpretation of 
Scripture and declares it to be incorrect. 
He allows no weight whatever to the ob- 
vious fact that men living so much near- 
er than he does to the days when the 
New Testament was written, and with 
whom its very language was still in col- 
loquial use, would be more likely than 
he to perceive its true meaning. He 
lays great stress upon the famous pas- 
sage in Paul’s Epistle to the Corinthians 
(1 Cor, xv. 35-53), which, he thinks, 
asserts the resurrection-body not to be 
of flesh and blood. But he fails to per- 
ceive that all that Paul is contending for 
is a finer and more glorious form of flesh 
and blood. - Paul’s language is: ‘ The 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed ’ (v. 52). This he further ex- 
plains in writing to the Thessalonians: 
‘We which are alive and remain unto the 
coming of the Lord shall not prevent 
them which are asleep. For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God : and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first. Then we 
which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air: and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord’ (1 
Thess. iv. 15-17). It was the expectation 
of the apostolic church that the Lord 
would come again in their time, agree- 
ably to his prediction in Matthew xxiv. : 
‘This generation shall not pass, till 
all these things be fulfilled’; and in 
John v. : ‘The hour is coming, and now 
is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live.” They know that the Lord had 
raised Lazarus and many others in their 
own flesh and blood, and had himself, 
after his resurrection, offered his body 
to the touch of Thomas ; and they would 
have had to do violence to their own 
reasoning faculties had they conceived 
ofany different fulfilment of his promises. 
When, therefore, Dr. Nisbet denounc- 
es, as he does, Mr. Talmage’s picture 
of the final resurrection, with its general 
scramble of souls for their old bodies, 
the flying of scattered limbs through the 
air, and their reconstruction in their 
pristine integrity, he discredits what has 
been for eighteen centuries the accept- 
ed faith of the Christian Church.” 
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One would scarcely expect that 
the writer, after so judicious a criti- 
cism, should hesitate to condemn 
Dr. Nisbet’s view; and yet he 
seems afraid of passing too severe 
a judgment on it, as he immediate- 
ly adds: “ Not that this proves him 
to be in the wrong, but only that, 
if he is in the right, no dogma, 
however venerable, is safe from at- 
tack.” 

The conception that a man who 
professes Christianity may not be 
in the wrong while he throws dis- 
credit on the most venerable dog- 
mas of Christianity is a monstrosi- 
ty not only in a religious but also 
in a logical point of view. Unless 
the expressions of our critic can be 
construed as a figure of speech 
conveying under a mild and civil 
form the merited censure, every 
Christian reader will say that the 
critic himself is in the wrong. 
A pagan, or a man absolutely igno- 
rant of the divine origin and glori- 
ous history of Christianity, might 
hesitate about the right or wrong 
of tampering with our revealed dog- 
mas, for he would have to learn 
first how the fact of divine revela- 
tion has been ascertained; but a 
man who has read the New Testa- 
ment, who lives in a Christian at- 
mosphere, who knows the life, the 
miracles, the death, and the resur- 
rection of Christ, and who conse- 
quently cannot conceal from himself 
the great fact of reyelation—such a 
man, we say, astonishes us when 
he assumes that a Christian doctor 
may not be in the wrong, though he 
deal with revealed truth in such a 
loose manner as to expose every 
dogma, however venerable, to the 
attacks of our modern pagans. 
But let us proceed. To show 
how suicidal is Dr. Nisbet’s 
method of interpretation the re- 
viewer says: 
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“In fact, men more daring and less 
respectful than Dr. Nisbet have employ- 
ed his method of reasoning against the 
resurrection of what he calls the grave- 
flesh to controvert the idea of any resur- 
rection at all. He assumes as unques- 
tioned the proposition that human beings 
must in some way survive the death of 
the body, and is only solicitous to de- 
termine what that way is. But just as 
he shows the irrationality of expecting 
that the cast-off flesh and blood which 
served the soul for a tabernacle during 
life shall be taken up again, so do 
sceptics undertake to show the irration- 
ality of expecting any kind of future ex- 
istence whatever.” 


The reviewer is perfectly right. 
If the teachers of Christianity are 
to be free to twist the word of God 
as they please, why shall their fol- 
lowers and other men be denied 
the same privilege? And what can 
be the ultimate result of such a 
reckless meddling with truth but 
universal unbelief? Faith must 
rest on unquestionable authority ; 
when this latter is shaken, faith 
is replaced by doubt, opinion, per- 
plexity, despondency, and all the 
vagaries of a weak, distracted rea- 
son. The present growth of unbe- 
lief is therefore nothing but the 
logical development of the Protes- 
tant method of free interpretation, 
which has engendered a thousand 
conflicting opinions and thwarted 
all honest efforts of its followers in 
the search aftertruth. The Catho- 
lic Church alone has a remedy for 
this plague of religious scepticism, 
for she alone has the power to 
teach with authority, as she alone 
has faithfully preserved in its primi- 
tive entirety the sacred deposit of 
revealed truths. 

And now the reviewer comes to 
the most important part of his arti- 
cle, which consists of the objections 
urged by the modern unbelievers 
against both resurrection and im- 
mortality. He says: 

VOL. XXV.—32 
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“ Let us briefly state some of the vari- 
ous reasons which they adduce, in the 
hope that Dr. Nisbet, or some other 
writer of ability, may be led to meet and 
overthrow these reasons, and to furnish 
the world at last with asolid and impreg- 
nable philosophical demonstration of 
the doctrine of immortality.” 


It was after reading this passage 
that we resolved to write the present 
article. Not that we consider our- 
selves “a man of ability”; but we 
are in possession of truth, and are 
confident that we can vindicate it 
successfully, though we may lack 
the ability of our opponents. Let 
us proceed, therefore, without fur- 
ther observations, to the reviewer's 
arguments. 


‘In the first place,” he says, “ those 
who deny that there is any immortality 
of the individual human soul say it is 
contrary to all the analogies of nature to 
suppose that the death of the body does 
not end itsindividual being. Through- 
out creation, whenever any organization 
is destroyed, it is destroyed forever. A 
new Organization may arise similar to the 
old one, but it is not that one. A crystal 
crushed into powder ceases to be a crys- 
tal. Its particles may be dissolved and 
be crystallized anew; but they will form 
another and not thesamecrystal. Every 
vegetable runs its career from the seed to 
the mature plant, and, when resolved into 
its elements, perishesasa plant. If those 
elements be made to constitute a new 
plant, that plant begins its round as a 
new plant, and not as the old one. In 
like manner, when animals die and their 
bodies decay, they never reappear as the 
same animals. They may furnish mate- 
rials for new forms of mineral, vegetable, 
and animal organisms, but these organ- 
isms are essentially new, and not the old 
ones under the new forms. And, in the 
same way, these sceptics contend, so far, 
as our observation goes, human beings 
die once and finally, other men are born 
and succeed them, but they are other men 
and not the men who havedied. Wheth- 
er their dissolution took place yesterday 
or thousands of years ago, it is.alike, so 
far as our ordinary experience goes, com 
plete and irreparable.” 
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To answer this argument it suffi- 
ces to point out that the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh and the immortal- 
ity of the soul are two distinct 
truths, of which the first is known 
to us by divine revelation only, the 
second by revelation and by reason. 
To say that “throughout creation 
whenever any organization is de- 
stroyed it is destroyed for ever,” is 
to say that we find nothing in the 
order of nature that authorizes us 
to infer the resurrection of our 
bodies. This, of course, is true; but 
what of it? Noone pretends that the 
future resurrection will be brought 
about by natural causes acting in 
their natural manner and obeying 
natural laws. Resurrection will be 
the work of the Omnipotent. We 
believe it, not because it agrees 
with the analogies of nature, but 
because God himself, infallible 
truth, has informed us that he will 
raise us from death against all the 
analogies of nature. We concede, 
then, that whenever an organization 
is destroyed, it is, in the natural 
course of things, destroyed for ever ; 
and consequently we concede that 
the course of nature affords no 
proof of our resurrection. But the 
course of nature is not the standard 
by which we have to judge of 
thingssupernatural. The analogies 
of nature did not prevent the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, of the son of 
the widow, and of others of which 
we read in the Gospel and in other 
Scriptural books; nor did Christ re- 
spect the analogies of nature when 
he rose glorious from the tomb, as 
he had promised. Hence the ar- 
gument from the analogies of na- 
ture has no strength whatever 
against the dogma of the resurrec- 
tion. 

Has it at least any weight against 
the immortality of the soul? On 
the contrary, it proves that the 
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soul is naturally immortal. For, 
though mature can destroy the 
organic form, it has no power to de- 
stroy the substances of which the 
organism consists. The organic 
compound is destroyed, but all the 
components remain. If, then, no 
substance is ever destroyed by na- 
ture, how can we fail. to see that 
the human soul, which is a sub- 
stance, cannot naturally perish 
when the organism of the body is 
destroyed? We may be told that 
the sceptic does not concede that 
our soul is a substance; he rather 
believes that what we call the soul 
is a mere result of organic move- 
ments which must cease altogether 
when the organs are destroyed. 
But we answer that, if the sceptic 
honestly desires to be enlightened 
on this subject, he must not rely on 
the assertions of ignorant or per- 
verse scientists whe profess to 
know nothing but matter and force ; 
he must read and meditate what 
has been written on the subject by 
competent men. If he has sufficient 
ability to understand their philo- 
sophical reasonings, he will come to 
the conclusion that the substantial- 
ity of the human soul is a demon- 
strated truth; if, on the contrary, 
he has too little stock of philosophy 
to be able to follow such reasonings, 
then he has no right to be a sceptic, 
and it becomes his duty humbly to 
recognize his incompetency, and to 
accept without demonstration what 
more cultivated minds consider a 
demonstrated truth. This last re- 
mark is very important. Scepticism 
and unbelief are the offspring of 
pride. Men pretend to see the why 
and the Aow of everything ; but they 
often forget that they are born in 
ignorance, and that, as their know- 
ledge of material things is the fruit 
of long and varied experience so, 
the knowledge of supersensible 
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things is the fruit of long and me- 
thodic study. He who has not 
studied astronomy, may say very 
honestly that he does not know how 
to determine the mass of the sun 
or the distance of the moon; but 
he cannot honestly deny what 
astronomy teaches on the subject. 
To do this, to declare himself 
sceptic, would be accounted folly. 
How, then, can those be justified 
who, without having applied to 
philosophical studies, refuse to ac- 
cept the soundest conclusions of 
philosophy about the nature of the 
soul? If they are at all anxious to 
know how to prove the substantial- 
ity of the soul, let them apply to 
philosophy; and they will learn 
that matter, owing to its inertia, 
cannot think, and that the organic 
movements cannot be the thinking 
principle. 

The writer in the Sua answers 
the preceding objection in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


‘In answer to this it is usually alleged 
that, though the body of a man dies and 
decays, his soul survives, and either, as 
Dr. Nisbet maintains, continues its ex- 
istence in a purer or more ethereal world, 
or, as the Christian Church believes, re- 
taining its potentiality of life, will clothe 
itself again, at some future time, with a 
bodily form and enter upon a new ca- 
Teer.” 


Let the writer take notice that, 
according to the doctrine of the 
Christian Church, the soul, when 
separated from the body, retains 
not a mere “ potentiality of life,” 
but actual life and the exercise 
thereof. The life of the soul does 
not depend on the organism of the 
body; its spiritual operation has no 
need of organs; for reason and will 
are not organic faculties, though in 
the present life they are associated 
with the sensitive faculties which 
work through the organs. The 


-no weight. 
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potentiality of life, in the language 
of philosophy, means the capability 
of receiving life; and it is the or- 
ganism, not the soul, that has such 
a potentiality. 

The writer continues : 


‘*This idea of the distinction between 
soul and body is as old as the history of 
the world. The ancient Greeks illus- 
trated it by the example of the butterfiv 
emerging from the hard chrysalis and 
winging its flight through the air. Like 
the butterfly, the soul of man, they said, 
when it casts off its material envelope, 
soars aloft in the enjoyment of a purer 
atmosphere. The symbol, and the argu- 
ment drawn from it, have been adopted 
by moderns, and they represent the com- 
mon opinion on the subject. The asser- 
tion is that the soul exists within the 
body as a separate entity, and that when 
the body dies the soul is merely set free.” 


We wonder if any “ argument ” 
has ever been drawn from the ex- 
ample of the butterfly to prove that 
the soul survives the collapse of the 
body. Similitudes are simple illus- 
trations of things, and they serve to 
help the imagination, not to con- 
vince the intellect. Yet the author 
seems to believe that the common 
opinion which holds the soul to be 
a substance distinct from the body 
owes its demonstration partially to 
an “argument” drawn from the 
butterfly; and he undertakes to 
show that such an “ argument ” has 
He says: 

“But those who maintain this view 
fail to note that the butterfly, like the 
worm, is visible to the eye and subject 
to the laws of matter ; and, moreover, that 
the butterfly, when it has fulfilled its 
function in the economy of creation, per- 
ishes and is never seen or heard of more. 
If the soul is enveloped in the body as 
the butterfly is in the worm, it should 
appear to sight when its covering is re- 
moved. This notoriously does not hap- 


pen, and therefore the argument is un- 
satisfactory.” 


Of course the “argument ” would 
be unsatisfactory ; and therefore it 
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is that philosophers do not use it. 
But the critic should not condemn 
the similitude as wrong on thé 
ground that “the butterfly is visi- 
ble to the eye and subject to the 
laws of matter,’”’ whilst such is not 
the case with the soul. Similitudes 
are used for illustrating something 
different from them; hence they 
cannot agree in all points with the 
things illustrated. When the visi- 
ble is used as a symbol of the in- 
visible, it is by no means pretend- 
ed that we can see the one as we 
see the other, or that there is in 
the one every property of the other. 
A genius may be compared to an 
eagle; but the eagle has feathers, a 
beak, and a tail, which the genius 
has not. So the butterfly is visible 
to the eye, subject to the laws of 
matter, and perishable; and in all 
this it differs vastly from the. human 
soul. But it is not on these points 
that the comparison is _ based. 
Hence it is idle to argue from these 
points against the use of the com- 
parison. 

The writer concludes the preced- 
ing in these words : 


“The argument from analogy, there- 
fore, does but little towards supporting 
a belief in the future existence of the 
soul either separately or in connection 
with a restored body.” 


We admit that the analogies of 
nature, as alleged by the writer, do 
very little indeed towards proving 
a future resurrection ; but we have 
seen that the same analogies afford 
an irresistible proof of the natural 
immortality of the human soul: 
No power in nature can deprive a 
substance of its being ; the human 
soul ts a substance ; therefore no na- 
tural power can deprive it of its be- 
ing. We have, then, in this argu- 
ment, a first demonstration of the 
natural immortality of the soul. 
But let us follow the reviewer. He 
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mentions four proofs adduced by 
philosophers and divines in favor 
of the immortality of the soul— 
namely, the reasonableness of im- 
mortality, the promises of Scrip- 
ture, the legendary stories of ap- 
paritions, and, in our time, the 
phenomena of what is called spirit- 
ualism. 


“Without in any way admitting the 
sceptic’s proposition,” he says, “ we must 
yet recognize the striking fact that in the 
construction of the argument from rea- 
sonableness, or the @ priori demonstra- 
tion of the survival of the soul, our phi- 
losophers have not, so far, got one step 
beyond the point arrived at by the old 
Greeks two thousand years ago. Noone 
has written more convincingly on the 
subject than Plato in his Pied, nor is 
there any more thorough and exhaustive 
presentment of it extant than the one 
given by that diligent student of Greek 
literature, Cicero, in his Zusculan Dis- 
putations. Plato begins by appealing to 
the general belief of men in their immor- 
tality, which is like appealing to the 
general belief in fairies and witches as a 
proof of their existence. He then argues, 
from the soul’s readiness in acquiring 
knowledge, that it must have learned 
the same things in a previous state of 
existence ; and hence, as it existed be- 
fore the body, it will exist after the body 
ceases to be, which nowadays is not 
worth refuting. Next he says that the 
soul, being uncompounded and invisible, 
is indissoluble, and therefore immortal ; 
but this is begging the question. Fi- 
nally, he argues that the soul is in itself 
life and the opposite of death, and there- 
fore cannot die; which is another Aetitio 
principii. In a similar manner Cicero 
enumerates in favor of the soul’s immor- 
tality the wide-spread conviction that it 
is immortal ; the thirst for fame which 
inspires heroic deeds, and which would 
be absurd if death were the end of all 
existence ; the volatile nature of the soul, 
which preserves it from destruction ; and 
its superior powers over those of the 
body.” 


We beg to remark that this pas- 
sage is full of gratuitous assertions. 
What the writer calls “a striking 
fact” is not a fact. Our philoso- 
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phers, as he himself proceeds to 
show, have added much to the rea- 
sonings of the old Greek philoso- 
phers. How can it be true, then, 
that they have gone “ not one step 
beyond the point arrived at two 
thousand years ago”? And if this 
were true, how could the writer 
disclaim any intention of admitting 
i‘ the sceptic’s proposition,” consid- 
ering that the old proofs of im- 
mortality are, in his opinion, quite 
unsatisfactory ? 

A second gratuitous and unwise 
assertion is that to appeal to the 
general belief in immortality is 
“like appealing to the general be- 
lief in fairies and witches as a proof 
of their existence.” ‘To say noth- 
ing of witches (for we need not 
enter into this controversy), it is 
not true that belief in fairies is, or 
has been, general, except perhaps 
among nursery children. But let 
this pass. There is a difference be- 
tween belief and belief. ‘The be- 
lief of men in the immortality of 
the soul does not originate in nur- 
sery tales, but in natural reason; 
nor is it a belief extorted by impo- 
sition, but a conclusion of which 
thinking men find sufficient evi- 
dence in their own nature. It is 
because the nature is common that 
the belief in immortality is com- 
mon. To question it is to ignore 
the sensus nature communis, and to 
forfeit all claim to a fair philosoph- 
ical reputation. 

A third assertion, equally gratui- 
tous and manifestly false, is that 
we cannot, without begging the 
question, infer .the soul’s immor- 
tality from its simplicity. It is not 
easy to understand how the writer 
could fall into such a tangible er- 
ror. ‘The simplicity of the soul 
and its spirituality are demonstrat- 
ed independentlf of the question 
of immortality. This being the 
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case, it is plain that no begging of 
the question is possible in arguing 
from the known spiritual simplicity 
of the soul to its immortality. The 
writer might probably object that 
to assume the simplicity and spirit- 
uality of the soul is to assume its 
immortality. This is to say that 
to assume the premises is to as- 
sume the conclusion. But, if the 
premises are only assumed after de- 
monstration, the conclusion which 
they involve will be based on de- 
monstration and will be demon- 
strated. And this is the case with 
the soul’s immortality. If the sim- 
plicity and spirituality of the soul 
were assumed without proof, the 
argument would be worthless; but, 
since both are established by inde- 
pendent considerations, the con- 
clusion is unquestionably valid. 
The fourth gratuitous assertion 
consists in denouncing as a fetitio 
principit the argument which says 
that the soul cannot die, “ because 
it is life in itself.” The words 
“the soul is life in itself” mean 
that the life of the soul is not, like 
that of the body, borrowed from a 
distinct vital principle, but consti- 
tutes the very being of the soul and 
is involved in its essence. Hence, 
if the substance of the soul cannot 
be blotted out of existence by na- 
tural agencies, the soul is naturally 
immortal; for its very existence is 
life. And, since it is known and 
admitted that natural agencies are 
wholly incompetent to cause any 
created substance to vanish out of 
existence, the consequence is that 
the soul, as Plato very justly re- 
marks, cannot naturally lose its life. 
To complete the demonstration, 
however, something more is need- 
ed. For, although the preceding 
arguments show that the soul can- 
not be destroyed by. natural agen- 
cies, they do not prove that the 
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Author of nature, who has created 
it, will keep it in existence after its 
separation from the body. In 
other terms, it is necessary to show 
that the soul is no less extrinsi- 
cally than intrinsically immortal. 
This the Greek philosophers, ow- 
ing to their pagan notion of Di- 
vinity, have been unable to do; 
but it has been done by Christian 
philosophers, as our writer himself 
recognizes. He says: 


‘One argument, indeed, is employed 
by Christians which the heathens do not 
seem to have thought of—namely, the 
necessity of a future existence to com- 
pensate men for their sufferings, and to 
punish them for their misdeeds, in this 
world, and thus vindicate God’s mercy 
and justice. Virtuous human beings, it 
is said, are more or less unhappy in this 
life, while the wicked are happy; and 
therefore "we must suppose that so just 
and benevolent a being as God will re- 
ward the one class and punish the other 
in a life to come.” 


To this argument nothing can be 
objected. God cannot be more 
partial to the wicked than to the 
good. Such a course would evi- 
dently conflict with his sanctity, 
which necessarily loves all that is 
right, and necessarily hates all that 
is wrong. Hence the prosperity of 
the wicked and the trials of the 
good, though permitted by God for 
our present probation, are not final, 
but must be reversed when the 
time of probation is over—that is, 
at the end of the present life. A 
final triumph of virtue and a final 
punishment of vice are therefore 
as certain to come after this life as 
it is certain that God cannot forfeit 
his sanctity. Nevertheless, the 
writer in the Suz thinks that he 
can get rid of the argument by re- 
marking that, if it proved anything, 
it would prove too much. 


“As if God's goodness,” he says, 
**does not much more require him to 
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reward the virtuous here, if it requires 
him to reward them at all, and as if an 
uncertain future punishment, in a pro- 
blematical state of existence, would off- 
set a present sin.” 


But this reply is extremely fu- 
tile; for how can it be proved that 
God’s goodness requires him to re- 
ward the virtuous here? ‘The as- 
sertion is quite arbitrary, not to say 
absurd ; for if God’s goodness does 
not actually reward the virtuous 
here, it is evident that God’s good- 
ness does not require that they 
should have their reward here. 
Then the writer seems to question 
the very necessity of reward and 
punishment; but he gives no rea- 
son for his doubt, as in fact no rea- 
son could be found for assuming 
that the moral law can be either 
observed without profit or violat- | 
ed with impunity. If there be no 
retribution, right and wrong are 
empty names, virtue becomes vice, 
and vice virtue. If no happiness is 
to be expected after death, he is 
most reasonable and virtuous who 
strives to satisfy all his passions, 
and he is most vicious and unrea- 
sonable who renounces his present 
gratification for the sake of moral- 
ity. The sceptic, therefore, who 
denies a future life is constrained 
logically to admit that all virtue is 
foolishness, and all wisdom con- 
sists in self-indulgence and plea- 
sure. The evident absurdity of 
this conclusion shows the falsity 
of the opinion from which it pro- 
ceeds. 

The writer imagines also that 
the future punishment is “ uncer- 
tain,”’ and that after death there is 
only a “problematical” state of 
existence. To this we need not 
make a new answer, as we have 
seen that a future retribution is 
absolutely certaih and not at all 
problematic. 
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“Tt may still further be said,” adds 
our writer, “that when we turn to the 
Scriptures, we do not find them by any 
means so clear and positive in regard to 
the survival of the soul as people gener- 
ally suppose. The five books of Moses 
are absolutely destitute of all allusion to 
the subject. The Jews were told by the 
great lawgiver nothing whatever con- 
cerning a life beyond the grave. They 
were promised rewards in this world if 
they behaved well, and threatened with 
punishments in this world if they be- 
haved ill, Their whole subsequent his- 
tory illustrates this fundamental princi- 
ple. When they rebelled against Jeho- 
vah and worshipped other gods, they 
were smitten with war, pestilence, famine, 
and captivity. When they were obe- 
dient to him, they were blessed with 
peace and plenty, and victory was grant- 
ed them over their foes. Inthe prophet- 
ical writings, full as they are of rebukes 
and warnings, there is no more explicit 
teaching of a future life than in the Pen- 
tateuch; and, down to the advent of 
Christ, the sect of Sadducees, who prid- 
ed themselves of their adherence to the 
faith of their fathers, stoutly denied it.” 


Let us make a few remarks on 
this argument. First, were we to 
concede that Moses is absolutely 
silent about a future life, it would 
make no difference as to the ques- 
tion of the soul’s immortality. For 
if we argue with Christians, Moses’ 
silence is abundantly compensated 
for by other inspired writers; and 
if we argue with unbelievers, we 
know that Moses with them is no 
authority whether he speaks or re- 
mains silent. 

Secondly, it is not true that “the 
five books of Moses are absolutely 
destitute of all allusion to the sub- 
ject.” Weare not going to write a 
dissertation on this Biblical ques- 
tion; it will suffice to point outa 
few passages which would have no 
meaning apart from a belief in a 
future life. We read in Genesis 
(xv. 1) that the Lord said to Abra- 
ham: “Iam thy protector, and thy 
reward exceedingly great.” Can 
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these words have any other mean- 
ing than “ protector in the troubles 
of thy present life, and reward ex- 
ceedingly great after the end of the 
struggle”? Again we read that 
Jacob at the approach of his death, 
while blessing his children, exclaim- 
ed: “I will look for thy salvation, 
O Lord” (#. xlix. 18)—that is, 
“though I shall soon die, yet my 
soul will not cease to rejoice in 
the earnest expectation of the Re- 
deemer who is to come "—Sa/uéare 
tuum expectabo, Domine. And the 
same patriarch, when mourning for 
his son (Joseph), “would not re- 
ceive comfort, but said: I will go 
down to my son into hell, mourn- 
ing ” (#b. xxxvii. 35). He therefore 
believed that his soul would sur- 
vive its separation from the body. 
It is not true, then, that the books 
of Moses are absolutely destitute of 
all allusion to a future life. Nor is 
it lawful to argue that, because the 
great lawgiver promised rewards 
and threatened punishments of a 
temporal order, the eternal re- 
wards and the eternal punish- 
ments must have been unknown to 
the children of Israel; for we must 
reflect that Moses’ menaces and 
promises were made to the nation 
or the political body, not to in- 
dividual persons, and that the po- 
litical body was not destined to last 
for ever; whence it follows that 
all the promises and all the mena- 
ces addressed to the nation ought 
to refer exclusively to the temporal 
order. 

Thirdly, it is not true that the 
prophetical writings do not teach a 
future life. We read’ in Daniel 
(xii. 2) that “many of those that 
sleep in the dust cf the earth shall 
awake, sume unto ie everlasting, 
and others unto reproach.” ‘These 
words are decisive. Death is but 
a sleep; we shall awake to a new 
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life, and this future life will last 
for ever. “On the last day,” says 
Job, “I shall rise out of the earth, 
and I shall be clothed again with my 
skin, and in my flesh I shall see my 
God” (c. xix.) David says: “The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, 
all the nations that forget God. 
For the poor man shall not be for- 
gotten to the end: the patience of 
the poor shall not perish for ever” 
(Psalm ix.) “Thy dead men,” says 
Isaias, “shall live, my slain shall 
rise again: awake, and give praise, 
ye that dwellin the dust” (c. xxvi.) 
Ezechiel (c. xviii.) intimates to the 
wicked that they shall die, while 
the just shall live; where /iving 
and dying cannot refer to the 
course of natural events, but must 
be interpreted as meaning salva- 
tion and damnation. David says 
again: “ But God will redeem my 
soul from the hand of hell, when 
he shall receive me” (Psalm xlviii.) 
These passages, to which many 
others might be added, suffice to 
show that our writer is not more 
accurate in speaking of the pro- 
phetical writings than he is in 
speaking of the Pentateuch. 

Fourthly, he does not seem to 
know that the Sadducees, notwith- 
standing their “ priding themselves 
of their adherence to the faith of 
their fathers,” were nothing but a 
heretical sect ; they denied the re- 
surrection of the flesh, just as mo- 
dern Protestants deny transubstan- 
tiation; and it is as absurd to ap- 
peal to the Sadducees for the right 
understanding of the Jewish faith 
as it would be to appeal to our mo- 
dern heretics for the interpretation 
of the Catholic doctrine. 

The writer adds: 


“The historical books, indeed, show 
that in later days the doctrine gained 
admission into some Jewish minds, hav- 
ing most probably been communicated 
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to them from their Assyrian, Persian, 
and Babylonian captors; but the form 
it took on was that of the resurrection 
of the flesh, which, Dr. Nisbet says, was 
erroneously adopted by the Christian 
Church. If, therefore, the Old Testament 
be silent on the topic, and the New Tes- 
tament, as interpreted by contemporary 
critics, teaches a doctrine which reason 
cannot accept, what is there in the Bible 
to require a belief in any resurrection 
whatever ?” 


We have shown that the immor- 
tality of the soul was known to the 
Jews from the time of the patri- 
arths. ‘The Assyrians, the Persians, 
the Babylonians, and the Egyptians 
were also acquainted with the same 
truth, but they seem to have been 
altogether ignorant of a future re- 
surrection, and many of them 
thought that their souls were des- 
tined to transmigrate from one 
body to another. These errors 
may have been communicated to 
some Jews by their captors; as we 
know that the Sadducees denied the 
resurrection, and most of the Phari- 
sees believed in metempsychosis, ac- 
cording to Josephus (Antiguit. |. 
xviii. c. 2). But if the captivity of 
the Jews may have been the source 
of these errors, it has certainly not 
been the origin of the belief in im- 
mortality and resurrection, which 
pre-existed among the Jews long 
before their captivity. 

As to the argument which the au- 
thor draws from Dr. Nisbet’s view 
of resurrection, we need hardly say 
that, if it may have some weight 
against Dr. Nisbet, it can have none 
against the Christian doctrine. The 
New Testament, “ as interpreted by 
contemporary critics ”’"—that. is, by 
Dr. Nisbet—* teaches a .doctrine 
which reason cannot accept.” What 
then? * Then, concludes the writer, 
“there is nothing in the Bible to 
require a belief in any resurrection 
whatever.” We are at a loss to un- 
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derstand the logical connection of 
the consequence with the antece- 
dent. Can we not suppose that 
there is something in the Bible 
which requires a belief in the resur- 
rection of the flesh, and that Dr. 
Nisbet, whose infallibility is far 
from being demonstrated, has fail-d 
to understand it? When a mai 
bold enough to say that the Chris- 
tian Church has“ erroneously adopt- 
ed” a doctrine which has been 
preached by the apostles and be- 
lieved in without interruption for 
eighteen centuries by the Christian 
world, there is little doubt that such 
a man is himself in error, and that 
his assertions cannot be made the 
grounu of any argumentation. On 
the other hand, if Dr. Nisbet “ con- 
tends for a resurrection in a form 
composed of finer substances than 
flesh and blood,” he may indeed 
err theologically, but we fail to see 
how he thereby “teaches a doctrine 
which reason cannot accept.” In 
fact, reason is incompetent to de- 
cide what mode of resurrection 
should be accepted and what re- 
jected; it being evident that in 
a question of this sort the province 
of reason is to submit to revelation, 
and to accept the doctrine univer- 
sally received by the members of 
the church. If therefore the Old 
or the New Testament, or both, 
as interpreted by the Fathers 
of the church, teach a doctrine 
against which reason has _ noth- 
ing whatever to object, it is the 
duty of every wise and reasonable 
man to accept the doctrine without 
the least regard to the vagaries of 
“contemporary Protestant critics.” 
Now, this is the case with the doc- 
trine of immortality and resurrec- 
tion. 

But our writer has more to say : 


“*Moreover, it is urged, if the sur- 
vival of the soul is a fact at all, it is a 
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fact to-day as much as it ever was, and, 
like other facts, susceptible of proof. 
There are departed souls enough now, if 
there ever were any, to make it easy to 
demonstrate their existence. If it be 
true, as so many multitudes believe, 
that when the body dies the soul of the 
man, the woman, or the child who in- 
habited it survives as a real man, wo- 
man, or child, with all that is requisite to 
personal identity, why, ask the doubters, 
does it not in some way manifest itself? 
From every home on this planet there 
go up daily and hourly passionate de- 
mands for the return of loved ones 
whom death has snatched away. Were 
they still in the flesh, no obstacle would 
prevent their hurrying to join the objects 
of their affection ; and the sceptic finds 
it inconceivable that if, as is said, they 
hover about us in spirit form, they 
should not make their presence felt in 
some undeniable way.” ° 


It is perfectly true that the sur- 
vival of the soul is, like other facts, 
susceptible of proof. Yet not all 
facts are proved by the same kind 
of proofs. There are, even in the 
natural sciences, facts which must 
be proved by reasoning, owing to 
the impossibility of ascertaining 
them directly by the experimental 
method. We must not expect, 
therefore, that souls, which are 
spiritual and invisible, should, after 
departing from their bodies, give 
sensible signs of their survival in 2 
different state. Nor do we need 
any such sensible proof of their 
survival; for we have proofs of a 
higher order, by which we show 
that the human soul cannot die. 
We therefore establish not only the 
fact of its survival, but also the ne- 
cessity of the fact. On the other 
hand, if a soul were to appear be- 
fore us, we might suspect the ob- 
jective reality of the apparition; at 
best we might simply conclude that 
such a soul has been kept in exist- 
ence; but we would have no 
ground for concluding that all 
other human souls are likewise kept 
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in existence, and that they must 
remain in existence for ever. In 
fact, could not that soul be annihi- 
lated some time after its apparition ? 
Or could we logically maintain that 
the survival of one soul suffices to 
prove the survival of all other 
souls? It is therefore impossible 
to prove the immortality of all hu- 
man souls by means of individual 
apparitions ; to establish it a gene- 
ral principle is indispensable, and 
this principle is drawn from the 
very essence of the soul and from 
the sanctity and justice of its Crea- 
tor. 

But “why does not the soul in 
some way manifest itself”? This 
question is very easily answered. 
The departed souls are either in 
heaven, or in hell, or in purgatory. 
If in hell or in purgatory, they are 
there like prisoners, and cannot free- 
ly roam about. If,on the contrary, 
they are in heaven, they have 
none other than spiritual relations 
with this world, except by special 
dispensation of divine Providence. 
And again, why should departed 
souls manifest themselves in a sen- 
sible manner? To convince us that 
the Scriptural doctrine of immor- 
tality is true? As if our faith in 
the word of God were based on the 
testimony of our senses, not on the 
authority and truthfulness of God 
himself. “ Because thou hast seen 
me, Thomas, thou hast believed,” 
said our Lord to his sceptical disci- 
ple : “ blessed are they that have not 
seen and have believed.”” Miracles, 
in the present order of Providence, 
are not the rule, but the exception: 
hence the sensible manifestation of 
departed souls, as being above the 
requirements of nature, is not to be 
made the test of their survival. 

“Were they still in the flesh,” we 
are told, “ no obstacle would prevent 
their hurrying to join the objects of 
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their affection.” Certainly; for if 
they were still in the flesh they 
would belong to this world; but, 
since they are no more in the flesh, 
they now belong to the world of 
spirits, which is invisible to our eyes 
of flesh, and from which they can- 
not communicate with us in sensi- 
ble forms without a special com- 
mand or permission of God. It is 
not true that they “hover about us 
in spirit form”; this is a pagan con- 
ception. Nor is it true that the soul 
survives “as a real man, woman, or 
child.” Souls have no sex, and man 
cannot be without a body; hence no 
departed soul is either man, woman, 
or child: it is a soul simply, and its 
“personal identity ” consists in its 
being the same soul which was in 
the body. 

To the question, “Why do not 
souls manifest themselves in a sensi- 
ble way ?” a second answer can be 
given by replying that many souls 
have thus manifested themselves. 
This answer, good and legitimate 
as it is, is ridiculed by sceptical 
critics, who, while constantly ap- 
pealing to facts, are invariably de- 
termined to spurn all facts contra- 
ry to their theories. Our writer 
says: 


** Equally inconclusive is the little we 
have of positive testimony on the sub- 
ject. It is true that in all ages there 
have been some who have asserted the 
power of actually seeing and speaking 
with departed souls, and the whole tribe 
of spirit-mediums pretend toit now. As 
to what has happened in bygone times 
it is, of course, impossible now to base 
any conclusion uponit. The circum- 
stances cannot be inquired into, and, 
moreover, one single witness coming be- 
fore us and submitting his testimony to 
our scrutiny is worth more than a thou- 
sand who are out of our reach. The 
question is: Does anybody at this day 
really have intercourse with the spirits 
of the dead? The spirit-rappers and 
their followers say Yes, but the great in 
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credulous world, after hearing all they 
have to present in confirmation of their 
assertions, still says No. There is so 
much fraud and nonsense connected 
with the business that the scientific mind 
rejects it contemptuously. The very phe- 
nomena themselves are clouded with a 
suspicion of jugglery and deceit, while 
there is a wide divergence of opinion as 
to their interpretation, even granting 
them to be honestly produced.” 


We agree with the author that 
spiritists have no intercourse with 
the spirits of the dead, and we add 
that no mortal has the power to 
call back to this world a departed 
soul. ‘This, we think, is certain 
both by authority and philosophy. 
Hence, if any spirits are really 
made to appear and to answer 
questions—which we know to be a 
fact, though not so frequent as sim- 
pletons are apt to believe—those 
spirits are not the souls of the de- 
parted, but the lying spirits of hell, 
who volunteer to play nonsensical 
tricks for the amusement and the 
perversion of their foolish consul- 
tors. But that departed souls 
have now and then appeared 
to men in visible form is a 
fact established on indisputable 
historical evidence. Do we not 
read in the Bible that the ghost of 
Samuel appeared to Saul, rebuked 
his recklessness, and intimated to 
him the impending defeat of his 
army and his own death? Nor 
can it be objected that the ghost 
was a devil, for devils do not know 
the future actions of men; nor can 
it be said that the apparition was a 
delusion, for the ghost was seen 
by the witch before it was seen by 
Saul; and the whole narrative of 
the sacred writer is so worded as to 
exclude the possibility of explain- 
ing away the fact by such a loose 
interpretation. It will be said, 
however, that “the scientific mind ” 
rejects all such facts with absolute 
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contempt. To which we may re- 
ply that “the scientific mind” has 
no right whatever to reject histori- 
cal facts. Science is based on 
facts; its duty is to account for 
them by a sufficient reason, not to 
deny them when they transcend our 
comprehension. We know that 
there is a class of modern scien- 
tists who contend that everything 
must be explained by the proper- 
ties of matter, and that no exception 
can be admitted in favor of super- 
natural facts. But we do not see 
how this mental disposition can be 
called “scientific.” If physicists 
refuse to acknowledge all the facts 
which transcend the limits of their 
sphere, why could not the musician 
reject all the phenomena which 
transcend his musical knowledge, 
or the chemist ridicule all the as- 
tronomical calculations? It is evi- 
dent that every science must dwell 
within its proper limits, and there- 
fore no weight can be attached to 
the opinions of mere physicists 
when they presume to decide ques- 
tions entirely extraneous to their 
profession. ‘Thus the facts remain, 
and all attempts at discrediting 
them must be accounted idle and 
unscientific talk. Lazarus, dead 
and buried, at the voice of Christ 
revived. ‘The fact was public and 
recognized by Christ’s enemies. 
“The scientific mind ” will not de- 
ny it. But then, we ask, how could 
the soul of Lazarus retake posses- 
sion of his body, if it had ceased to 
exist? and what else was the rising 
of the body from its tomb than a 
sensible manifestation of the soul 
returned to its primitive office? 
We read in the Gospels, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and in ec- 
clesiastical history of many dead 
recalled to life either by Christ or 
by his disciples and followers. In 
all such facts souls have manifested 
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themselves. We might mention a 
great number of genuine apparitions 
well known to all readers of the 
lives of saints; but as we have 
neither time nor intention to enter 
into a critical discussion of the evi- 
dence by which they are supported, 
we shall content ourselves with cit- 
ing the glorious apparitions of 
Lourdes, of La Salette, and of 
Marpingen, which, as all the world 
knows, are unquestionable facts, 
accompanied and followed by a 
continuous series of public miracles, 
to which “the scientific mind” of 
modern thinkers has found nothing 
to object, though it has been for- 
mally and repeatedly challenged to 
disprove them by its pretended su- 
perior knowledge. Our Catholic 
readers know most of the facts to 
which we allude ; but it is probable 
that the writer to whom we reply 
is not acquainted with them, and 
we would suggest to him to read 
M. Lasserre’s book on the appari- 
tion of Lourdes, where he will find, 
we trust, sufficient evidence con- 
cerning the reality and nature of the 
facts just mentioned. But we re- 
peat that a Christian and a philoso- 
pher has no need of sensible mani- 
festations to believe in the immor- 
tality of the human soul. Reason 
and the Gospel afford such a strong 
evidence of this truth that all 
further evidence may seem super- 
fluous. When unbelievers ask for 
apparitions or sensible manifesta- 
tions, we may answer them as Abra- 
ham answered the rich man: “If 
they hear not Moses and the pro- 
phets, neither will they believe if 
one rise again from the dead” 
(Luke xvi. 31). 

Our writer sums up his argu- 
ments as follows : 


“The fact, then, seems to be—and we 
would earnestly press it upon the atten- 
tion of religious thinkers of every kind, 
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and especially upon theologians and 
clergymen, whose peculiar duty it is to 
deal with such subjects—the fact seems 
to be that analogy, reason, revelation, 
and human testimony alike fail to es- 
tablish the doctrine that man can exist 
as a man without a material body. Books 
such as that of Dr. Nisbet rather add to 
than remove the philosophical difficul- 
ties of the subject so long as they leave 
the main question untouched. More- 
over, in explaining away the popular in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures in regard 
to it, they tend to produce very much 
the same results as have been produced 
by the efforts to reconcile Genesis with 
geology. The conclusion that the Bible 
does not teach science correctly has been 
followed by the conclusion that it does 
not teach science at all; and so, if we 
agree with Dr. Nisbet that what it says 
about the resurrection is not to be taken 
literally, we shall be in great danger of 
rejecting its testimony altogether.” 


This is to say that the Scriptures, 
in the Protestant system of free in- 
terpretation, lose all authority, in- 
asmuch as the word of man is 
thereby substituted for the word of 
God. Thus far we agree with the 
writer. But that religious thinkers, 
theologians, and clergymen should 
undertake a new demonstration of 
the soul’s immortality and of the 
resurrection of the flesh, we consid- 
er unnecessary. Theologians and 
clergymen have done their duty on 
this point with such completeness 
as to make all sceptics inexcusable. 
All that is wanted is that the scep- 
tics themselves undertake to study 
the works of such theologians and 
philosophers as have answered the 
objections of the materialists of the 
last century. Scepticism is igno- 
rance. There is no remedy for it 
but study—the study of that spe- 
cial branch of knowledge on which 
the solution of any given question 
depends. 

Our writer imagines that some 
“efforts” have been made “to re- 
concile Genesis with geology.” 











This, however, is not the case. 
The truth is that a class of scien- 


tists have made some “ efforts” to 
turn geology against Genesis, and 
that those efforts have been unsuc- 
cessful. A science which denies 
to-day what it considered yesterday 
as demonstrated, and which is apt 
to deny to-morrow what it teaches 
to-day, needs none of our “ efforts” 
to be reconciled with Genesis. 
When the facts of geology shall be 
well known, and when the theories 
built on those facts shall be logi- 
cally correct, then we shall have 
no need of “reconciling” geology 
with Genesis ; for geology will teach 
us nothing in opposition to the re- 
vealed origin of things. 

As to the conclusion “ that the 
Bible does not teach science cor- 
rectly,” or “that it teaches no sci- 
ence at all,” we will only remark 
that the Biblical record of creation 
is a history of facts, not a treatise 
of science. Hence the proposition 
that the Bible does not teach sci- 
ence correctly has no meaning, 
whilst the proposition that the Bi- 
ble teaches no science at all is per- 
fectly true, although the facts them- 
selves which it relates must be 
looked upon as the groundwork of 
geological science. 

But our writer seems to take a 
different view of the subject. He 
says : 1 

“Many believers in Christianity deny 
that the world was made in six days, al- 
though the Bible says it was made in six 
days ; deny that a flood ever covered the 
tops of the mountains, that there ever 
were witches and magicians, and that 
Joshua made the sun and the moon 
stand still, although the Bible asserts 
all these things ; why may they not like- 
wise safely deny as unscientific the dog- 
ma of a future existence of all individual 
human beings? This is the dilemma 
into which speculations like those of Dr. 
Nisbet bring us ; and if he and his school 
can furnish a way out of it, they will 
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confer an immense benefit upon the 
whole world of anxious but sincere 
doubters upon this great subject.” 


Such is the end of the article we 
have been examining: We would 
tell the writer that if there are be- 
lievers in Christianity who deny 
anything revealed by God in the 
Bible, such believers are not con- 
sistent with themselves; for why 
should they believe in Christianity 
if they disbelieve the Bible? If 
the word of God in the Old Testa- 
ment does not command their as- 
sent, why should the same word of 
God in the New Testament cause 
them to believe? It is clear that, 
if they believed on God’s authority, 
they could not reject anything bas- 
ed on that authority.. A belief of 
this sort is not divine faith, but 
human opinion; it is not submission 
to God’s authority, but a denial of 
God’s authority in all things which 
man chooses to disbelieve; and 
consequently such a belief is not 
that faith “ without which it is im- 
possible to please God.” It is, 
however, the faith of many advanc- 
ed Protestants; and thus we are 
not surprised that the writer con- 
siders such an irrational form of 
belief as consistent with the muti- 
lated form of “Christianity” with 
which he is familiar. But we Ca- 
tholics—we heirs of the apostolic 
doctrine transmitted to us in an 
uninterrupted manner by the uni- 
versal church—we believe every- 
thing that has been revealed either 
in the Old or in the New Testa- 
ment. We do not question she fact 
that there have been witches and 
magicians, nor do we seé any rea- 
son for questioning it; we believe 
in like manner what the Bible says 
about the Flood, the six days of 
creation, Joshua’s great miracle, 
and everything else; by which we 
mean that those facts which we 
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read in the Bible, whether we have 
a true appreciation of them or not, 
are all true, and that the difficul- 
ties we may find in their explana- 
tion arise from our ignorance, which 
the modern progress of science has 
done very little to dispel. Thus, 
while we are free to choose among 
the various explanations of Biblical 
facts, we all agree in believing the 
facts themselves. But, if this is 
true of those passages of Scripture 
whose meaning is obscure, and 
whose interpretation has not been 
settled by the authority of the 
church or by the consensus of the 
doctors, it is not true of those other 
passages whose meaning is obvious 
and unmistakable, or whose inter- 
pretation has been sanctioned by 
the unanimous decision of the uni- 
versal church. Hence, while we 
may freely discuss the six days of 
creation and the astronomical re- 
sult of Joshua’s dealings with the 
sun, we have no reasonable ground 
for discussing or doubting “ the 
dogma of a future existence of all 
individual human souls.” ‘To say 
that this dogma is “ unscientific ” 
is to assume what neither has been 
nor can be proved ; unless, indeed, 
we call “unscientific ” every truth 
which ranges above the compass 
of experimental science; in which 
case even logic itself would be ut- 
terly unscientific. 

Whether Dr. Nisbet or his 
school can furnish a way out of the 
difficulties complained of by our 
writer we do not know. It is pro- 
bable, however, that neither Dr. 
Nisbet nor any other doctor of the 
same school can successfully com- 
bat the invading spirit of infidelity 
so long as they do not give up 
their Protestant method of reason- 
ing and their Protestant profession. 
Protestantism is itself oné kind of 
infidelity ; it cannot contribute in 
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any way towards the restoration of 
sound philosophical or theological 
ideas; it can only sow doubt, dis- 
cord, and inconsistency, thus pav- 
ing the way for religious scepticism 
and its concomitant evils. The histo- 
ry of Protestantism is sufficient evi- 
dence of the fact. It is vain, there- 
fore, to hope that Dr. Nisbet or his 
school will “confer any benefit 
upon the whole world of anxious 
but sincere doubters ” by establish- 
ing either the immortality of the 
soul or the resurrection of the 
flesh on impregnable proofs. Let, 
then, all anxious but sincere doubt- 
ers turn to Catholic doctors and 
Catholic books; let them hear 
the church—the old, calumniated 
church, the column of truth, the heir 
of the apostles, of the prophets, of 
the patriarchs, and the spouse of 
Christ. She will teach them how 
to reconcile reason with faith and 
religion with science, so as to be- 
lieve rationally and consistently 
whatever God has revealed, while 
preserving the fullest liberty of 
judgment in regard to all other 
things. Yet we must warn these 
“anxious but sincere doubters” 
that no benefit will accrue to them, 
if they approach our divines or 
read our books with that spirit of 
contention which is so common 
among all the Protestant sects. If 
they are “anxious” to know the 
truth, they must not rely ‘exclusive- 
ly on the strength of their reason- 
ing powers, but must be ready to 
yield to authority in all things con- 
nected with Christian faith. If 
they are “sincere,” humility must 
be a part of their sincerity. 

To conclude: We have met and 
answered the reasons alleged by 
the writer in the. Sun against the 
immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the flesh; and al- 
though we have scarcely developed 
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the reflections suggested by those 
reasons, yet we confidently believe 
that our brief remarks will be found 
sufficient to set at rest the argu- 
ments of the sceptic. As to the 
doctrine of immortality in parti- 
cular, of which the same writer 
desired “a solid and impregnable 
philosophical demonstration,” we 
have shown that the human soul 
neither can be destroyed by any 
created cause nor will be de- 
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stroyed by God; accordingly, the 
human soul is intrinsically and ex- 
trinsically immortal. Our proofs 
have been few, but simple and in- 
telligible; and we trust that the 
writer who gave us occasion to 
speak of this subject, if he chances 
to read these pages, will soon ac- 
quire the conviction that the doc- 
trine of immortality. was really in 
no need of a new philosophical 
demonstration. 





SANNAZZARO. 


One Sunday morning, while at 
Naples, we went to hear our Mass 
of obligation in the church of the 
Servites, erected by the poet San- 
nazzaro in honor of the divine Ma- 
ternity of Mary, and called after 
his famous :poem, De Partu Virgi- 
nis. It stands on the Mergellina, 
that pezzo di cielo caduto in terra, as 
the Neapolitans say—“ a fragment 
of heaven to earth vouchsafed”— 
and certainly the most beautiful 
shore on which the sun shines. It 
was this shore that inspired the ar- 
dent Stazio. Not far off is the tomb 
of Virgil, and the place where Pol- 
lio lived, and the grove where Sili- 
us Italicus conceived the idea of 
his Punica. Here, too, Sannazzaro 
had a charming villa which tempt- 
ed the very Muses to descend from 
the mountain to dwell on the sandy 
shore, as Ariosto says : 


* Alle Camene 
Lasciar fa i monti e abitar le arene.” 


Here he wrote most of his poems 
and gathered around him all the 
wit and talent of Naples on those 
Dies geniales, which were as famous 
at that time as the WVoctes Ambrosi- 


ane of Christopher North at Edin- 
burgh in our younger days, though 
not quite so convivial, perhaps. 
This villa had about it a certain 
perfume of antiquity of which we 
know nothing in these times, and 
which we affect to despise. It was 
the natural atmosphere of this Vir- 
gilian region, and it had an inspira- 
tion of its own which must be taken 
into account in reading the works 
of Sannazzaro. He has celebrated 
his villa in an ode worthy of Ho- 
race. He did not, however, not- 
withstanding his classical tastes, 
dedicate his household altar to 
Apollo, or even to Venus—he was 
too genuine a Christian for that— 
but to the tutelar care of San Naz- 
zaro, whom he reckoned among his 
ancestors. When nearly done with 
life, he built a church on the spot, 
in memory of that divine Birth 
which he had so sweetly sung, and 
attached thereto a convent of Ser- 
vite monks, to whom he gave the 
income of eight thousand florins 
for the solemn celebration of Christ- 
mas and certain expiatory services 
for himself, his ancestors, and King 
Frederick III. of Naples. Here 
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he also set up an altar to San Naz- 
zaro, and ordered his own tomb to 
be built. 

We had repeatedly passed the 
Church del Parto without being 
able to find it, so embedded is it 
among houses on the side of the 
cliff. And the entrance is from a 
side terrace, to which you ascend 
by a flight of steps, as to the court 
of a private dwelling. This ter- 
race commands a yiew that sur- 
passes all the most vivid imagina- 
tion could conceive. The Castel 
del Ovo advances directly before 
you into the incomparable bay, the 
waters of which, generally blue as 
the heavens, were at this early hour 
all crimson and gold and amethyst, 
with great floods of silver coming 
in from the sea. Behind them were 
islands, such as we see in dreams, 
rising out of the magic waves: 
Capri, with its marvellous grottus, 
clouded with the memory of Tibe- 
rius; Procida, with its fort on the 
volcanic rocks; and Ischia, where 
the beautiful Vittoria Colonna, be- 
loved of Michael Angelo, retired 
to mourn her husband’s loss, and 
beneath which the giant Typhoeus, 
transfixed by a thunderbolt from 
Jupiter, lies imprisoned, at long 
intervals groaning with pain, and 
sending forth in his rage fearful 
eruptions of burning lava. On the 
inner curve of the bay sits Naples 
like a queen, with her palaces, her 
citadels, her white villas gleaming 
like jewels—her glance all flame, 
and her heart all fire. Beyond 
rises Mount Vesuvius, with its cone 
of perfect symmetry, full of mystery 
and terror, its summit now flecked 
with patches of snow, looking like 
great white flowers that bloom 


** Around the crater’s burning lips, 
Sweetening the very edge of doom.” 


A light vapor, rather than smoke, 
issued from the top, no longer 
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dark and foreboding like the evil 
genius whose vase was unsealed, 
but of soft, dove-like hues, as if 
some pacific herald. . At its foot 
sleep fair villages among peaceful 
olive-trees, wreathed with vines, 
and lulled into forgetfulness by the 
gentle waves that caress the shore. 
Harmonious tints blend earth and 
sky and sea, but they are constant- 
ly varying. with the rolling hours. 
There is nothing monotonous here, 
except the languid air which weari- 
ly plays among the odorous trees 
without the force to agitate their 
branches. Nature is here a gen- 
uine siren, half-earth, half-sea, 
whose magic voice wooes many a 
wanderer still to forget his native 
shore. We feel its charm as we 
survey the matchless landscape. 
An electric fire comes over the 
soul—admiration, wonder, emotions 
no words can express. Poetry is 
in the golden air, the bright waves, 
the enchanting shores, the intense 
hues that color everything—yes, 
even in the awful scars and lava 
streams that furnished the ancients 
with their ideas of Tartarus, and 
made Virgil place his descent 
thereto near the senebrosa palus— 
the gloomy lake of Avernus, form- 
ed from the overflowing of the 
Acheron— 


“* Sad Acheron of sorrow, black and deep.” 


The church bell awoke us from 
this delightful vision, and we en- 
tered the open door. It is a small 
building whose walls within are 
tinged a delicate sea-green, and 
have white mouldings, as if to 
harmonize with the foam-crested 
waves of the bay without. The 
windows are mere lunettes, high 
up in the arches, and below are 
five or six deep recesses with altars 
and paintings. ‘The white marble 
basin at the entrance, for holy- 
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water, looks like a flower on its tall, 
slender stem. On it is graven a 
shield like a chess-board—perhaps 
the arms of some noble of this far- 
niente land to whom life was a mere 
game. 
a singular crucifix on a kind of a 
tripod, under a canopy like a pent- 
house. Near by stood the Addolo- 
rata—the Madonna of Many Sor- 
rows—in black like a nun, with 
wimple and veil, a stole embroider- 
ed with gold, and a wheel of gilt 
arrows piercing the silver heart on 
her breast. One poor dim lamp 
was burning before her. Opposite 
was a more cheerful altar with the 
Virgin del Parto, the titular of the 
church, gaily dressed after the 
Italian taste, and surrounded with 
lights and flowers. ‘These two Ma- 
donnas seemed to personify Beth- 
lehem and Calvary—the Alpha 


and Omega of the Christian mys- 


teries—and between them we knelt 
to hear Mass. 

The church was nearly full of 
people in bright holiday attire, 
quite absorbed in their devotions, 
and, though mostly of the lower 
classes, so-called, they all respond- 
ed in Latin to the litany at the 
close of the service. Near by us, 
in the pavement, was a tomb-stone 
with the bas-relief of a boy with a 
book under his head, another in 
his hand, and one at his feet. 
This was a promising youth named 
Fabrizio Manlio, who so loved the 
Mergellina that, when ill, he wish- 
ed to be brought here to die, and 
here be buried, as his touching 
epitaph relates, But that was 
three hundred years ago, and the 
father who here records the tears 
he shed long since rejoined his 
son, and now there is not a smile 
the less at sunny Naples. Why 
lay aught too much to heart ? 

In a recess at the right is a noted 
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We were at once struck by. 
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painting, generally known at Naples 
as the Diavolo di Mergellina. This 
is no new fiend, but the old out- 
cast from heaven vanquished by St. 
Michael, the great captain of the 
heavenly host, a picture by Leon- 
ardo da Pistoja, a Tuscan painter of 
the Da Vinci school. The arch- 
angel, “severe in youthful beauty,” 
is girded with a vest of heavenly 
azure, and from his shoulders spring 
broad wings of many hues—green, 
yellow, and purple—with rays like 
long arrows of gold. His right hand 
seemingly disdains to use its sword 
—*‘ Satan's dire dread ”’—but holds 
it behind him, while with the left he 
thrusts his long spear through the 
demon’s neck and nails him to the 
ground. His face is perfectly pas- 
sionless, as if not even so terrible 
a combat could ruffle the serenity 
of his angelic nature. The Diavolo 
is one of those strange demons that 
entice souls down to the gulf of per- 
dition, common in the middle ages, 
with two faces, not Janus-wise, but 
with the second face on the bowels, 
of most startling character. The 
fiend before us has the beautiful 
face and bust of a woman, said to 
be the genuine portrait of a lady 
who became passionately enamor- 
ed of Diomedes Carafa, Bishop of 
Ariano, who lies buried at the foot 
of the altar beneath, with the trium- 
phant inscription : £¢ fecit victoriam, 
halleluja! which may be applied 
both to the bishop and the arch- 
angel. The round arms of this fair 
demon are drawn up under her 
head. Her long, golden locks 


“In masses bright 
Fall like floating rays of light ” 


around her shoulders and half-veil 
her bosom. Her youthful face is 
deadly pale, but not contracted, 
and her eyes are cold and vigilant. 
The lower face, on the contrary, is 
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old and convulsed, as if crying with 
pain. The hair is grizzled and witch- 
like. The legs are like two scaly 
serpents, twisted and writhing, 
and the bat-like wings shade off to 
a lurid brown and yellow. The 
contrast in these two faces is very 
striking and has a deep moral. It 
is a common proverb at Naples to 
compare too tempting a project, or 
too seducing a beauty, to the Dia- 
volo di Mergellina. 

The high altar of the church is of 
inlaid marble. At the sides are 
niches containing statues of SS. Ja- 
cobo and Nazzaro, the patrons of 
the founder. On what is called the 
arch of triumph over the head of the 
nave is an old painting of the An- 
nunciation, the Virgin in one span- 
drel with the dove on her hand, and 
the angel: in the other with the lily 
stem. Along the connecting arch 
is the distich from Sannazzaro: 


** Virginitas Partus discordes tempore longo, 


Virginis in gremio foedera pacis habent.”"* 


In a neighboring recess is an Ado- 
ration of the Magi, which contends 
with that of the Castello Nuovo as 
being the one given Sannazzaro by 
Frederick of Aragon, painted by 
Van Eyck, and said by Vasari to 
be the first oil-painting ever brought 
to Italy. : 

We searched a long time in vain 
for the tomb of Sannazzaro. Cha- 
pels, flagstones, and mural inscrip- 
tions, all underwent a severe scru- 
tiny ; and, supposing it must have 
been destroyed in some political 
convulsion, when even death itself 
is not respected, we were on the 
point of leaving the church when it 
occurred to us to go behind the 
high altar. We found there a door 
which we made bold to enter, re- 
membering how often we had been 


* Virginity and Maternity, long at variance, have 
made peace in the womb of the Virgin. 
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repaid for exploring sacristies and 
odd nooks. There was the tomb 
directly before us, in the smallest 
of choirs in which ever monk lost 
his voice “ with singing of anthems.” 
It is the most quiet, secluded spot 
in the world—dim, frescoed, and 
crowded with a dozen stalls, on 
which cherubs’ heads are carved. 
It is more like a little chantry than 
a choir, and nothing ever breaks 
the silence but the voice of holy 
psalmody. The poet’s tomb is of 
white marble, chiefly sculptured by 
Fra Giovanni da Montorsoli. — It 
is surmounted by his bust crowned 
with laurel. The face is somewhat 
haggard, but the features are noble. 
He wears a cap like that we see 
in pictures of Dante. Beside him 


“are two putti, one with a book and 


the other bearing a helmet, in allu- 
sion to the different ways in which 
Sannazzaro distinguished himself. 
The sarcophagus beneath rests on 
an entablature, below which, in 
delicate relief, are Neptune and his 
trident—doubtless in allusion to the 
Piscatorie—and Pan with his reeds, * 
accompanied by fauns and satyrs, 
with jovial faces and shaggy sides, 
as if to sing the praises of the au- 
thor of the Arcadia. Along the 
base of the monument is an inscrip- 
tion by Bembo, which shows he be- 
lieved Virgil to have been buried 
at Naples: 
“Da sacro cineri flores : hic ille Maroni 
Syncerus musa proximus ut tumulo,”’ * 

At the sides are fine statues of 
Apollo and Minerva by Santa- 
croce. 

Iacopo Sannazzaro, the inspired 
poet of the Virgin, was born at Na- 
ples in1458. He sprang from an il- 
lustrious family of Spanish origin 
that had fallen from its former gran- 

*Strew this sacred tomb with flowers, Here, 


near Virgil, lies Syncerus, his brother in the Mu- 
ses, 
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deur, but was left not without con- 
siderable means. His mother, on 
becoming a widow, withdrew into 
the country in order to bring him 
up in retirement, uncontaminated 
by the world; but he soon displayed 
such uncommon abilities that she 
was persuaded to return to Naples 
and there watch over his education. 
It is said he showed a talent for poet- 
ry at eight years of age; but it 
must be remembered he belonged to 
a land where poesy is like the flow- 
ets that spring up spontaneously 
from the soil at every season. Of 
course his education was chiefly 
classical; for he belonged to an age 
when Greek and Latin literature 
was regarded as the standard of ex- 
cellence, and the very mysteries of 
religion were sung in the measure 
of Homer and Virgil. When of 
sufficient age he chose as his mas- 
ter Giovanni Pontano, called “the 
Trojan Horse” on account of the 
great number of illustrious poets, 
orators, and warriors that sprang 
from his school. Pontano was then 
director of the celebrated Accade- 
mia Napolitana, in which he figur- 
ed as grammarian, philosopher, his- 
torian, orator, and puet. He was 
the literary autocrat of Naples, 


“Whose smile was transport, and whose frown 
was fate.” 


He was regarded as the favorite 
of Apollo and the Aonides, and 
from his lips was said to flow a 
river of gold: 


* Quel bel tesoro 
D’ Apollo e delle Aonide sorelle, 
Che con la lingua sparge un fiume d’oro.”’ 


His astronomical discoveries were 
announced in Latin verse. It is 
said he was the first in modern 
times to revive the idea of Demo- 
critus that the Milky Way is com- 
posed of myriads of stars. 

Sannazzaro succeeded his master 
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at the Academy of Naples, which at 
that time held its meetings at Pon- 
tano’s residence, near which was 
the Cappella Pontaniana—a gem of 
art, erected by Pontano in honor of 
the Virgin and the two St. Johns. 
Here were set up the wise maxims 
of the founder, graven on stone, 
which we translate from the origi- 
nal Latin : 

“Tt is noble but difficult to re- 
strain one’s self in opulence. 

“He who never forgets injuries 
forgets that he is man. 

“ Whatever thy fortune, be mind- 
ful of Fortune herself. 

“Integrity promotes confidence, 
and confidence friendship. 

“He who decides too hastily on 
doubtful occasions répents too late, 
though he repent quickly. 

“Tt is in vain the law cannot 
reach him whose conscience ab- 
solves him not. 

“The sky is not always serene, 
nor does prudence always ensure 
safety. 

“In every condition of life the 
chief thing is to know thyself. 

“Tt belongs to the upright to de- 
spise the injuries of the wicked, 
whose praises even are a disgrace. 

“Let us bear the penalty of our 
faults rather than the state should 
expiate them to its injury. 

“Content not thyself with being 
upright, but find others who resem- 
ble thee to serve thy country. 

“It is by boldness and conquest 
a kingdom is enlarged, and not by 
those counsels that seem to the timid 
full of wisdom and prudence.” 

Such were the maxims instilled 
into Sannazzaro’s youthful mind. 
They have a flavor of antiquity. The 
Academy of Naples still exists, but 
holds its meetings in the cell of St. 
Thomas Aquinas at San Domenico’s, 
where royalty itself used to attend 
the lectures of the Angelic Doctor. 
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In the church of Monte Oliveto 
at Naples—where Tasso found shel- 
ter—there is a striking group of fig- 
ures in the chapel of the Holy 
Sepulchre, gathered in sorrowful 
attitudes around the dead Christ— 
all life-size likenesses of celebrities 
in the time of the artist, Modanin 
of Modena, Sannazzaro is repre- 
sented as Joseph of Arimathea; 
Pontano as Nicodemus; Alfonso 
II. as St. John, with his son Ferdi- 
nand beside him, 

Sannazzaro has celebrated a 
young Neapolitan girl in classical 
measure, under the Greek names 
of Amarante, Phyllis, and Charmo- 
syne, which signify joy, love, and 
the immortal ; but he veiled his pas- 
sion, if it was one, under mytholo- 
gical allusions. He took as his 
device an urn of black pebbles, 
among which was a single white 
one with the motto, Mguadit ni- 
gras candida sola dies, as if in time 
he hoped to please his lady. But 
she died young, and he bewailed 
her in suitable elegies. In spite of 
this somewhat fantastic attachment 
—perhaps only a poetic fancy—it is 
sure Sannazzaro was all his life 
rather a votary of Diana than of 
Venus, as became one destined to 
sing the praises of the Purissima. 

Admitted to familiarity with Fre- 
derick of Aragon, son of King Fer- 
dinand of Naples, Sannazzaro was 
appointed director of the royal festi- 
vities, and in this capacity compos- 
ed dramas in the language of the 
lazzaroni for the amusement of the 
court. These soon became as po- 
pular in the streets as in the pa- 
lace, and were the germs of the 
modern Italian comedy, which finds 
its broadest expression in Pulci- 
nella’s farées at San Carlino, One 
of these plays is spoken of with 
particular admiration, composed in 
1492 to celebrate the conquest of 
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Granada, and acted at the Castello 
Capuano in presence of Alfonso, 
Duke of Calabria. 

Sannazzaro became so attached 
to his royal patron that he accom- 
panied him in an expedition against 
the Turks, where he acquired the 
reputation of a courageous soldier. 
And when the prince was deprived 
of the throne to which he had suc- 
ceeded, and retired to France, the 
poet, more faithful in misfortune 
than Pontano to Frederick I., gen- 
erously sold two paternal estates to 
provide for his sovereign’s wants, 
and accompanied him into exile. 
It was in the following lines he 
bade adieu to Naples, which to 
leave is a kind of death; 

‘** Parthenope, mihi culta ; vale, blandissima siren, 
Atque horti valeant, Hesperidesque tuz ; 
Mergellina, vale, nostri momor ; et mea flentis 
Serta cape, heu domini numera avara tui ; 

Maternz salvete umbrz, salvete paternz.”’ * 

Sannazzaro remained with Fre- 
derick III. till his death at Tours, 
and then returned to Naples, where 
he devoted himself wholly to lite- 
rature. The Arcadia, which he fin- 
ished in France, was published in 
1504. This is a romance of min- 
gled prose and verse after the 
manner of Boccaccio’s Ameto. It 
caused a great sensation in Italy, 
and is still regarded as one of the 
happiest inspirations of the Italian 
muse. His pleasant villa on the 
Mergellina had been respected dur- 
ing his exile, and here he establish- 
ed himself at his return. It be- 
came a rendezvous for all the lite- 
rary men of the city. On Thurs- 
days in particular, when the scho- 
lars and barristers had a holiday, 
all that was brilliant at Naples as- 
sembled here for a frugal repast, at 

* Farewell, adored Parthenope; sweet siren, 
farewell! Farewell, enchanted gardens of the Hes- 
perides! Farewell, Mergellina, be mindful of me ; 
accept these tears of regret from the master who 


has naught else to offer thee! Farewell, shade of 
my mother ; my father’s shade, farewell ! 
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which poems and epigrams were re- 
cited. Sannazzaro was very popu- 
lar, and to be his friend was re- 
garded as a drevet of immortality. 

** Dipinto io sia nell’opre eterne e belle 


Del mio bel Sannazzaro, vero Sincero, 
Ch'allora io giugnero fino alle stelle,’ * 


wrote Cariteo. Sannazzaro, itshould 
be remarked, had, after the fashion 
of the time, taken the more classi- 
cal name of Actius Syncérus, to 
which allusion is made on his tomb. 

But the greatest festival of the 
year on the Mergellina was the 
birthday of Virgil, for whom San- 
nazzaro had a kind of passion. He 
celebrated this anniversary—per- 
haps in imitation of Silius Italicus, 
who offered an annual sacrifice to 
the manes of the bard of Mantua— 
by a banquet, to which he invited 
his most intimate friends, such as 
“ Alessandro, the jurisconsult, whose 
works, so long popular, furnish cu- 
rious details respecting the public 
and private life of the Romans ; Ca- 
riteo, who sang in his heterodox 
style the human soul formed by the 
Creator, from which nothing is con- 
cealed in heaven before it assumes 
its earthly veil, but which, coming 
below, as if fallen from some star 
into a human body, no longer re- 
tains any memory of the past; An- 
drea Acquaviva, who dismounted 
from his war-horse to take the lyre 
and drink from the fount of Hippo- 
crene ; Girolamo Carbone, who pre- 
ferred the Tuscan language to the 
Latin, then so popular, and whose 
rhythm is a kind of music to the 
ear; and, finally, Pontano, the mas- 
ter of Sannazzaro, the restorer of 
the Neapolitan academy founded 
by Panormita.”¢ ‘These repasts 
were served by Hiempsal, a young 


* Let me be depicted in the immortal works of 
my glorious Sannazzaro, so worthy of the name of 
Sincerus, and I shall be exalted to the very stars. 

Audin, 
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African slave whom Sannazzarc 
had freed and taught to sing the 
elegies of Tibullus to an air he him- 
self had composed, It was after 
one of these Virgilian feasts the 
poet went to hear Egidio, an Au- 
gustinian monk, preach, He was 
as celebrated for his eloquence as 
his learning, and was a favorite of 
two popes, one of whom (Leo X.) 
afterwards made him cardinal. Egi- 
dio, in declaiming with his usual 
animation against the vices of the 
time, made a happy citation from 
Virgil, which delighted his hearer 
and led to a friendship between 
them. It was this or some other 
sermon of his that suggested to 
Sannazzaro the idea of his great 
poem, De Partu Virginis, to which 
he devoted twenty years of his life 
—a poem of which Mr. Hallam 
says “it would be difficult to find 
its equal for purity, elegance, and 
harmony of versification.” Pope 
Leo. X., who appreciated genius in 
whatever way it found expressioa, 
whether by pen, chisel, or pencil, 
sent the poet a brief in 1521 to en- 
courage him in singing the mys- 
teries of the Christian faith, and to 
express his satisfaction that, at a 
time when the voice of a monk was 
troubling the peace of the church, 
the Catholic faith should find a 
defender among the laity—another 
David, as it were, to smite the new 
Goliath and appease with his lyre 
another Saul; and he declared the 
poem an honor to religion and to 
his pontificate. Clement VII. also 
wrote him a brief, accepting the de- 
dication, which alone, he said, was 
enough to immortalize the pontiff 
thus honored. 

The De Partu Virginis is the 
most remarkable poem of the Re- 
naissance, and its publication was 
an event in the literary world. It 
was everywhere eulogized, and the 
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author was styled the Christian 
Virgil. Egidio of Viterbo, after 
reading it, thus Wrote to the au- 
thor: “When I received your di- 
vine poem, I eagerly hastened to 
make myself familiar with its con- 
tents. God alone, whose inspira- 
tion suggested so wonderful a crea- 
tion, can reward you suitably—not 
by admitting you to the Elysian 
Fields, the fabulous abode of Linus 
and Orpheus, but to a blessed eter- 
nity.” This poem still merits at- 
tention, if for no other reason, at 
least because of its effect on reli- 
gious art in the sixteenth century— 
an influence which has been com- 
pared to Dante’s. Mrs. Jameson 
says she can trace it in all the con- 
temporary productions of Italian 
art of all schools from Milan to Na- 
ples. She regards this influence, 
however, as perverse. But let us 


take a brief glance at a poem which 


has excited so much admiration and 
criticism down to the present day. 
The De Partu Virginis is an epic 
poem, in which the birth of Christ 
is sung with the harmonious flow, 
the variety of imagery, and the ele- 
vated tone of Virgil. But, strange 
to say, none of the sacred charac- 
ters introduced are called by their 
real names—perhaps because un- 
known to the Latin muse. Even 
the names of Jesus and Mary are 
expressed by Virgilian paraphrases. 
The former is called Divus Puer 
and Numen sanctum; the latter 
Alma parens, Dia, and Regina. St. 
Joseph is the Senior Custos ; St. 
Elizabeth the Matrona defessa evo ; 
and the Supreme Being is styled 
the Regnator, Genitor superum, etc. 
The author calls upon the inhabi- 
tants of heaven (ce/icola) to reveal 
to his limited vision the profound 
secrets of the mystery he is about 
to sing, and invokes the sacred 
Aonides as the natural protectresses 
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of virginal purity. “ Dear delight 
of poets,” says he, “ ye sacred Muses 
who have never refused me your 
favor, allow me once more to take 
a long draught at your clear fount. 
Ye who derive your glorious origin 
from heaven, and have so singular 
a regard for what is pure, aid me in 
singing of heavenly themes and 
celebrating the glory of a Virgin. 
Drive away the darkness of my 
mind and show me the way by 
which to rise to the highest summit 
of your celestial mount. These 
lofty mysteries were not unknown 
to you. You must have beheld the 
sacred grotto of the Nativity. You 
must have heard the sweet music 
of the angels that surrounded it. 
And it is hardly credible you did 
not admire the splendor of the star 
that led from the extremity of the 
Orient three powerful princes to 
render homage to the new-born 
Child. 

“T have not herein the less need 
of thy aid, thou constant Hope of 
men and gods, at once Maid and 
Mother! If I have taken delight 
every year in adorning the walls of 
thy temple with festoons and gar- 
lands of flowers; if, on this deli- 
cious cliff of the Mergellina, that 
seems from its proud height to dis- 
dain the waves of the sea and pro- 
mise safety to the boatmen who 
hail it from afar, I have hewn out 
for thee altars of eternal duration; 
if, following the footsteps of my 
ancestors, I have taken pleasure in 
singing thy praises and celebrating 
thy honor with the immense crowds 
of devout people who, with lively 
joy, hallow the for ever memorable 
day of thy happy deliverance, guide 
my steps in these unfrequented 
paths, give me the courage to ac- 
complish what I have undertaken, 
and abandon me not in a task at 
once so glorious and so difficult.” 
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The poet goes on. to relate how 
the Regnator Superum, seeing the 
human race in danger of falling 
into Tartarus, a prey to the fury of 
Tysiphone, wishes, as all this evil 
has been brought about by woman, 
that by woman it should be repair- 
ed. He therefore despatches one 
of his ministering spirits to an- 
nounce to the purest of virgins the 
sublime destiny that awaits her. 
The messenger finds her plunged in 
meditation with the prophetic page 
of the Sibyl open before her, and, sa- 
luting her with reverence, he makes 
known the advent of the Vumen 
sanctum who would deliver mankind 
from the horrors of the Styx. Fame 
everywhere publishes the tidings of 
this mysterious event. Hell itself 
is told of it. The Eumenides trem- 
ble. Alecto, Cerberus, and all the 
monsters of paganism shudder with 
fear. The souls of the Fathers— 
those genuine heroes, as Sannaz- 
zaro, after St. Jerome, calls them— 
rejoice. David himself repeats his 
prophetic Psalms, and sings the life 
of Christ, his Passion, Death, and 
Descent into Limbo. - 

But it is the great Governor of the 
universe himself who reveals to the 
inhabitants of heaven his designs 
of mercy towards mankind. And 
when the time of the Nativity 
comes, he summons Joy (Ze#itia) to 
his presence, whose privilege it is to 
appease the anger of the Thun- 
derer and diffuse serenity over his 
face : a 


‘* Hacc magni motusque animosque Tonantis 
Temperat et vultum discussA nube serenat,”’ 


and sends her to announce the glad 


tidings of the divine Birth. Put- 
ting wings to her feet, she leaves 
heaven, guarded by the Hours, and 
proceeds to earth, where she re- 
veals the great event to the shep- 
herds. Two of them, Lycidas and 
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Egon, recite a part of the fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil, applying it to 
the new-born Child. The birth of 
Christ is related with delicacy and 
poetic grace. There is a sublime 
energy worthy of Dante in the lines 
that speak of the Incarnation, and 
the astonishment of nature in view 
of the prodigy. Angels in the air 
celebrate it by sports and combats 
in the style of Homer’s heroes, with 
the instruments of the Passion for 
arms. Other angels, like Demodo- 
cus, sing the creation, renovation 
of nature, the seasons, etc. The 
Jordan, leaning on its urn, is mov- 
ed to its depths, and relates to the 
Naiads gathered about him the 
wonderful event on its shores. 
An angel comes to bathe the Child 
in its waters. A dove hovers 
above. The water-nymphs bend 
around in veneration, The Jor- 
dan, amazed, stays its current with 
respect, and recalls the prophecy 
of old Proteus, that the time would 
come for it to be visited by One who 
would raise the glory of the Jordan 
above the Ganges, the Nile, or the 
Tiber. After which the river, 
wrapped in its mantle, wonderfully 
wrought by the Naiads, returns ma- 
jestically to its bed. 

This is too brief an outline of 
the splendid crown Sannazzaro has 
woven for the Blessed Virgin, set 
with so many antique gems. Many 
have been shocked by the min- 
gling of paganism and Christianity 
in this poem, but to us it is as if 
the waters of the Permessus had 
been turned into the Jordan. All 
these pagan deities and profane al- 
lusions that sprinkle its’ pages seem 
to sing the triumph of Christianity. 
They are in harmony, too, with the 
Virgilian region in which the poem 
was written, as well as with the 
spirit of the age. There was such 
a passion for antiquity and for 
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Greek and Latin authors in the six- 
teenth century that even religion 
and art put on aclassic air, Nor 
was Leo X., to whom it has been 
made a subject of reproach, the 
only dignitary of the church that 
has felt this fascination. St. Jerome 
himself was called by the accusing 
spirit, Won Christianus, sed Cicero- 
nianus, and he used to fast before 
reading the works of the great ora- 
tor, so much did he fear their as- 
cendency. 

Virgil was especially dear to the 
middle ages on account of the ten- 
derness and melancholy of his no- 
ble nature and his strange presen- 
timent of the future. We all re- 


member the famous passage: “ The 
last age of the Cumzan song now 
approaches; the great series of ages 
begins again; now returns the Vir- 
gin (Astrea), now return the Sat- 
urnian kingdoms; now a new pro- 
geny is sent from high heaven. 


Be propitious, chaste Lucina, to 
the boy at his birth, through whom 
the iron age will first cease, and 
the golden age dawn on the world.” 

The learned at that time regard- 
ed Virgil asa prophet; and the peo- 
ple, as a magician. It was com- 
mon to have recourse to his writ- 
ings, as well as Homer’s and other 
authors, to obtain prognostics. But 
this was not exclusively a mediz- 
val superstition. It was in use be- 
fore the Christian era, and has not 
in these days wholly disappeared, 
The author of Margaret Fuller’s 
life says: “She tried the sortes 
biblice, and her hits were memora- 
ble. I think each new book which 
interested her she was disposed to 
put to this test and know if it had 
somewhat personal to say to her.” 
The church has condemned this 
practice, even by a similar use of 
the Holy Scriptures, 

Dante shared in the general pas- 
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sion for Virgil. He makes him his 
guide—‘ My guide and master, 
thou ”"—through the lower realms ; 
not in Paradise, whence he is ex- 
cluded, 


“ For no sin except for lack of faith.” 


Petrarch,. too, loved Virgil and 
planted a laurel—“the meed of 
poets sage’”’—at his tomb, but it 
was long since done to death by 
the cruel hands of tourists. 

A touching sequence was long 
sung in the church of Mantua, in 
which St. Paul is represented visit- 
ing the tomb of Virgil at Naples, 
and weeping because he had come 
too late for him. 

In the time of Sannazzaro, Plato 
was also in great repute. Every 
one remembers the festival institut- 
ed in his honor by Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici at his villa on the side of 
Fiesole, in which Ficino, Politian, 
and all that was brilliant in the in- 
tellectual world of Florence took 
part. The bust of the divine Plato, 
presented by Jerome Roscio of 
Pistoja, was set up at the end of a 
shady ayenue and crowned with 
laurel, and, after a grand repast, 
they all gathered around it and 
sang cantos in his honor. Ficino 
even pretended to find in Plato’s 
writings the doctrines of the Tri- 
nity, Incarnation, Eucharist, etc. 
He used to address his audience as 
“My brethren in Plato,” and he 
makes Christ, in his descent into 
Limbo, snatch Plato from the jaws 
of hell to place him among the 
blessed in Paradise. This reminds 
us of the great Erasmus, who says: 
“There are many in the society of 
the saints who are not in the calen- 
dar, I am every instant tempted 
to exclaim: Sancte Socrates, ora 
pro nobis, and to recommend my- 
self to the Blessed Flaccus and 
Maro,” 
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Another of these academies that 
sought to revive the antique spirit 
was that of Pomponio Leto at 
Rome, which has brought so many 
unmerited reproaches on Pope Paul 
II. because it was for a time sup- 
pressed by him for carrying its 
passion for antiquity to a perni- 
cious degree. One historian after 
another has declared him an ene- 
my of the sciences on the princi- 
ple of their tending to heresy! 
Hallam, Roscoe, and Henri Martin 
all echo the calumnies of Platina 
against this pope. M. de l’Epinofs 
has proved the falseness of this 
accusation. As if a pope, as he 
says, who was all his life an ama- 
teur of ancient manuscripts, a 
numismatist of the first class, and 
an able judge of painting and 
sculpture, who took pleasure in do- 
ing himself the honors of his collec- 
tions, and provided liberally for the 
education of poor children that 


showed an aptitude for study, was 


an enemy of science! Francesco 
Filelfo did not think so when he 
thus wrote to Leonardo Dati: 
“What do not I and all learned 
men owe to the great and immor- 
tal wisdom of Paul II. ?” 

As for the Academy of Pompo- 
nio Leto, there was a general con- 
viction that it was pagan and licen- 
tious in its tendency, if not in ac- 
tual practice. Canensius, in his 
life of Paul II., says explicitly: 
“The pope dissolved a society of 
young men of corrupt morals, who 
affirmed that our orthodox faith 
was not so much founded on the 
genuine basis of facts as on the 
jugglery of the saints, and main- 
tained that it was permissible for 
every one to indulge in whatever 
pleasure he liked.” And the Che- 
valier de Rossi, in the Roma Sot- 
teranea, quotes the following pas- 
sage from a letter of Battista de 
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Judicibus, Bishop of Ventimiglia, 
written to Platina a short time after 
the affair in question: “Some call 
you more pagan than Christian, 
and affirm that you follow pagan 
morals rather than ours. Others 
circulate the report that Hercules 
is your deity, Another says it is 
Mercury, a third that it is Jupiter, 
a fourth that it is Apollo, Venus, or 
Diana. They say you are in the 
habit of calling these gods and god- 
desses to witness, especially when 
in the company of those who give 
themselves up to like superstitions 
—people whom you associate more 
willingly with than others.” M. de 
Rossi has also found several in- 
scriptions which prove that a se- 
cret hierarchy was .established by 
this society, of which it is reason- 
able to suppose Pope Paul II. was 
as aware as of their other anti- 
Christian practices. Additional sus- 
picion was excited by their secret 
meetings from the report at this 
very time that a conspiracy was 
formed against the life of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff—the more readily 
credited because only nine years 
previously the streets of Rome had 
been deluged with blood by an in- 
surrection. However, the pope, so 
far from being the farouche and 
sanguinary ruler M. Martin styles 
him, let off the academicians with 
a short confinement, and in 1475 
Pomponio and his companions were 
once more quietly pursuing their 
studies, having profited by so bene- 
ficial a lesson. The academy be- 
came more flourishing than ever, 
and counted among its members a 
great number of bishops and pre- 
lates of the church.* Pope Leo X. 
himself, before his elevation to the 
papacy, was in the habit of attend- 
ing its reunions. Archzology, po- 


* See essay of M. de l’Epinois, 
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etry, and music all had a part in 
them, as well as other sciences, 
and all these Leo X. sincerely 
loved. “I have always loved let- 
ters,” wrote he to Henry VIII. 
“ This love, innate in me, age has 
only served to increase; for I have 
observed that those who cultivate 
them are heartily attached to the 
dogmas of the faith, and are the 
ornaments of the church.” Not- 
withstanding this love of litera- 
ture, especially ancient, Leo X. 
himself realized that too excessive 
an application to such pursuits 
might be prejudicial to the spiritual 
life. Though at Florence he parti- 
cipated in the general admiration 
for Plato, after his elevation to the 
Papacy he recommended to the pu- 
pils of the Roman College to give 
themselves up to serious studies, 
and renounce Platonic philosophy 
and pagan poetry as tending to in- 
jure the soul. So also St. Odo, 


Abbot of Cluny, was so fond of Vir- 
gil that it finally became injurious to 
his spiritual interests, and, falling 
asleep one day while reading one 
of his Eclogues, he saw in a dream 
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a beautiful antique vase full of ser- 
pents. He understood the allusion 
and gave up profane reading. 

Sannazzaro’s poem, therefore, is 
only an expression of the tastes of 
his age. It may also be considered 
in harmony with those of the pri- 
mitive church, which adorned the 
very walls of the Catacombs with 
pagan symbols, and blazoned them 
in the mosaics of their churches. 
There we find Theseus vanquishing 
the Minotaur, beside David slaying 
Goliath. The Jordan is represented 
as a river-god leaning on an an- 
tique urn, his head crowned with 
aquatic plants and his beard drip- 
ping with moisture ; Cupids flutter 
among the vines around the form of 
the Good Shepherd ; and Orpheus 
is made the emblem of our Saviour. 

The De Partu Virginis is like one 
of those beautiful Madonnas so of- 
ten met with in Italy, not seated in 
a humble chair at Nazareth, but 
robed like a queen, occupying a 
throne covered with mythological 
subjects and antique devices—an 
emblem of the church enthroned on 
the ruins of paganism. 
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A BIRTH-DAY SONG. 
TWENTY-ONE. 


BRIGHT summer sun, to-day 

Mount with thy glancing spears, a cohort proud, 

O’er cliff and peak, and chase each threatening cloud, 
Each gathering mist, away. 


Fair, fragrant summer flowers, 

Lily and heliotrope and spicy fern, 

Exhale your sweets from leaf and petaled urn 
Through all the golden hours. 


Thou deep-voiced western wind, 
The stately arches of the forest fill, 
Till oak and elm to thy andant¢e thrill 

As mind replies to mind. 


Take up the song and sing, 

O summer birds! until the joyous strains 

Ring through the hills, chant in the blooming plains, 
Gurgle in brook and spring. 


And thou, O river deep! 
Send from the shore thy message calm and plain, 
As, bearing ship and shallop to the main, 

Thy mighty currents sweep. 


Sing, while the golden gate 
Swings open, and reveals the thronging hopes, 
Wingéd and crowned, that crowd the flowery slopes 
Of Manhood’s first estate. 


Yet soft and low! ‘The door 
Is closing, as ye sing, on Childhood’s meads ; 
The garrulous trump of Youth's heroic deeds 
Is hushed for evermore ; 


And shining shapes, that blaze 
Like loadstars, with occasion wait to lure 
The dazzled soul o’er crag and fell and moor 
From Wisdom’s peaceful ways. 
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Tell him, O sunshine bright ! 

How clouds of lust and mists of evil thought 

By Chastity’s white beams are brought to naught 
Through Virtue’s silent might. 


Tell him, ye blossoms sweet, 
How Charity divine her perfume rare 
Exhales alike in pure or noxious air, 

With holy love replete. 


O brook and bird and spring! 
Babble your simple sermon; say, Behold 
Contentment, better far than gems or gold, 
Or crown of sceptred king. 


Tell him, thou deep-voiced wind, 
How a brave, earnest spirit may awake 
Responsive thought, till distant cycles take 
Their orbits from his mind; 


And thou, O river wide! 
Tell how a steady purpose gathers strength 
From singleness of aim, until at length 


On its resistless tide 


It bears both great and small : 

With equal, silent, comprehensive love - 

To that great sea whose calm no storm can move, 
God’s grace o’er-arching all. 


So may his spirit clear, 
Untroubled by the scoff, the sneer, the sting 
Of clashing creeds, find heaven a real thing, 
And walk with seraphs here. 


Thou great Triune! thy sign 
Is on his forehead. May he, manful, fight 
Under thy banner, till upon his sight 

Fair Paradise shall shine ; 


Till, crown and palm-branch won, 
He shall before thee stand without a fear, 
Wearing the bright and morning star, and hear 
The Master say, Well done. 
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“© amare! O ire! O sibiperire! O ad Deum pervenire,”—Sr. AuGUSTINE. 


SHE sat upon an enormous sea- 
washed cliff of granite, in a flood 
of golden light from the stooping 
western sun behind her. Beneath 
her the sea-waves rippled lightly 
against the cliff. Far out before 
her the broad expanse of sea ex- 
tended till it met the sky. Buton 
neither sea nor sky were the girl’s 
eyes fastened. She was looking 
steadily across the narrow gulf that 
separated the high promontory 
where her home was from the fish- 
ing town on the mainland. Be- 
hind her was a farm-house with its 
prosaic surroundings, and a few 
huts for drying fish were close at 
hand. Not far beyond these the 
stage-road ran, and coming over 
tlfe brow of the promontory was 
the lumbering stage. 

She did not hear the wheels as 
they went rumbling by, and did 
not know how closely she was scan- 
ned. Next the driver a youth was 
sitting, whose face bespoke the ar- 
tistic temperament as plainly as did 
the portfolio and _hastily-traced 
sketch upon his knee. Like a flash 
he caught the loveliness of the pic- 
ture—its glorious framework of 
nature’s beauties, its central point 
of that girlish figure in its graceful 
pose: the upraised head, the hands 
clasped round the knee as she sat 
bending slightly forward, the sense 
conveyed of absorbed, pathetic 
yearning for something more and 
higher than the farm life of her 
home. 

“Who lives there?” asked the 
young man of the driver; and the 
driver made answer, glancing for 


very pleasure at the boyish, hand- 
some face, stamped, in spite of its 
vanity, with the impress of a singu- 
larly clean and happy heart: , 

“Nobody much, mister: old 
Jake Escott and Marm Escott and 
Jane. That’s Jane sitting there. 
She’s their niece, and the best o’ 
the lot.” 

“Jane!” repeated the youth to 
himself; but to the driver-he said : 
“Do they take boarders there ?” 

The man chuckled, as if the very 
idea was absurd. 

“Much as they can do to board 
themselves, 7 guess. Shiftless set. 
’Tan’t so much lack of money, 
though, as of go-aheadativeness, 
*T would be too much trouble.” 

“ Think I'd be a trouble?” 

‘The man laughed again. ‘“ Don’t 
know ‘bout that. You’re as clever 
a chap and as taking a chap to talk 
with as I’ve seen this many a day. 
You're a real true, good-hearted 
gentleman, you be, sir; but you’re 
city-bred for all that. Reckon 
you’d want white napkins every 
meal, and all sorts of finified stuff. 
Marm Escott couldn’t give you 
such. ’Cause why? She’s no idea 
what they are.” 

“T’ll try it,” the traveller said, 
shutting his portfolio decisively and 
speaking like one who always had 
his way. “Can’t you stop at the 
turn—there’s a good fellow—and 
let me and my traps down ?” 

“Well, well! You never meant 
tocome here; that’s certain. Where 
ye bound ?” 

“ Nowhere.” 


Then, seeing the 
driver’s puzzled look, “ Anywhere,” 
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the youth added merrily. “I’m 
come to do what I please, and stop 
where I please, and stay as long as 
I please. ‘This is the loveliest place 
I have seen yet, and I must sketch 
it. Why, surely you have carried 
passengers before who had no set- 
tled destination, but liked to stop 
where it suited them.” 

“Ve-es,” was the doubtful re- 
sponse. “Yes, mister. But never 
one quite like you. You're a wide- 
awake chap and a merry, but you 
look as dainty as any city lady I 
ever met.” 

The words were evidently taken 
as a compliment, in whatever way 
they might have been meant. The 
youth slung his knapsack over his 
shoulder, concealing the long name 
which had puzzled the driver for 
the whole journey—Van Stuyvesant 
Van Doorm—leaped lightly down 
from the coach almost before it 
stopped, doffed his cap courteously, 
and with a. gay farewell was on his 
way along a narrow path to the 
house. 

A woman, remarkable for noth- 
ing except her curiously total lack 
of anything noticeable, opened the 
door, but into that dull face an ac- 
tual sunny gleam of pleasure came 
as soon as she saw the blithe young 
face before her. The descendant 
of all the Vans doffed his cap cour- 
teously again, with an answering 
gleam in his very brilliant eyes. 
He had been used all his life to 
know that people admired him, but 
it is to be acknowledged that this 
oft-repeated fact had never lost its 
charm. 

“Is this Mrs. Escott ?” he asked. 

“TI be,” was the succinct reply. 

No faintest shadow of a smile 
betrayed her hearer’s amusement. 
He knew himself master already 
of the field. “If you please, Mrs. 
Escott,” he said audaciously, in his 
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most captivating tone and with his 
most pleading, obstinate look, “ I’m 
come to board with you.” 

Mrs, Escott stared as one taken 
by storm and unable to collect her 
scattered forces. “ But—but,” she 
stammered, “ we never take board- 
ers, we don't.” 

“This exception will prove the 
rule, then,” quoth Van. “Oh! for 
shame, Mrs. Escott. You never 
would have the heart to turn me 
away from such a view as this. I 
want to sketch it, and I will give 
you a sketch of it, and pay you the 
highest board into the bargain.” 

“But we an’t got nothing fit to 
board ye on.” 

“Ah? No eggs, then, I suppose,” 
suggested Van mildly, pointing at 
the hens cackling in the yard. 
“No milk, either,” he added as the 
lowing of a ceW sounded near by. 
“No berries to be had for love or 
money, eh? And of course there 
are no fish to be found in the sea.” 

The woman actually laughed. 
“T’ll speak to Jake,” she said, then 
disappeared, and Van seated him- 
self on the doorstep and waited 
her return without fear of disap- 
pointment. 

“Jane and I can pick berries,” 
he said to himself; and then he 
trilled forth gaily, in a voice that 
was the envy and admiration of 
city circles: 


“In the days when we went gipsying, 
Long time ago.’”’ 


The melody pleased him; it 
chimed in well with the birds’ 
blithe song in the trees and the 
faint dash of the waves along the 
shore. He began the song and 
went through it all as blithely and 
carelessly as they. 

“That’s handsome, now,” an un- 
couth voice behind him said when 
he stopped at last with a sense of 
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buoyant delight in his own power. 
“ That’s handsome, stranger. Sing 
like that, and you’re welcome here, 
and no mistake.” 

This was “ Jake,” then, shuffling, 
untidy, uncouth as his voice. A 
misgiving arose in Van’s mind. 
Would the house, the table, his 
room, be like Jake and Marm Es- 
cott? But he need stay no longer 
than he chose—no longer than one 
night; and it was now nearly six 
o’clock in the afternoon. So, all 
necessary arrangements being con- 
cluded, Jake trundled a dilapidated 
wheel-barrow, in some vague, slip- 
shod fashion, to the road to “ fetch 
the stranger’s traps,” and Mrs. Es- 
cott, going to the gate, called loudly, 
“Jane! Jane! I want ye, child.” 

Van, waiting in the parlor for her 
coming, looked attentively about 
him. ‘There was almost nothing in 


the room to show that any one ever 


came there who cared a whit more 
for beauty than Jacob Escott him- 
self did. Rag mats of discordant 
hues covered squares and ovals 
and rectangular parallelograms of 
the pine floor; the walls were deco- 
rated with coarse prints of Gene- 
ral Washington and of the prize ox 
of twenty years ago; on the table 
was a big family Bible and a Farm- 
er’s Almanac illuminating the som- 
bre cover with its sickly yellow, 
and on this was a half-knitted blue 
yarn stocking. 

There was a cheap piano in one 
corner, but it looked as though it 
was never opened. The windows 
were not uncurtained, but, of all 
other things there, they set Van’s 
teeth on edge with their execrable 
attempts at some sort of a painted 
landscape; he seized the tassels 
vindictively, and pulled the cur- 
tains out of sight, thus letting in 
the superb view beyond. 

Some one, he discovered then, 
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had had taste enough to put flow- 
ers in the room. A great handful 
of daisies and clovers and delicate 
grasses stood on the sill of the win- 
dow that looked out to where the 
narrow gulf separated the promon- 
tory from the mainland. 

“Jane’s work,” said Van to him- 
self; and as he thought it, he heard 
a slow, calm step coming through 
the entry, and Jane herself stood in 
the doorway. 

Involuntarily he bent his head 
with such a reverence as he had 
never paid to woman before. He 
was the cynosure at home among 
all ladies, but none yet had won 
from him the reverent greeting of 
an utter self-forgetful absorption in 
another’s presence. ‘The girl who 
stood there was not beautiful, 
though there was nothing in her 
features to displease the artist’s 
eye; indeed, the absence of mere 
material beauty made more marked 
the impression conveyed in move- 
ment and feature and face. Of all 
colors in the world—-and Van was 
passionately fond of color—he loved 
best the gold that is sometimes seen 
in the western sky near where the 
sun is setting: a clear, fair hue that 
does not dazzle but rests the eyes 
that gaze upon it. Van thought 
of that color when he saw Jane’s 
face with its look of unclouded 
peace. 

She lifted her eyes and glanced 
at him, at first with a tranquil, un- 
moved éxpression, as though it was 
quite indifferent to her who it was 
that she was meeting; then she gave 
a quicker, keener glance that 
thrilled Van with an uneasy sense 
that she was reading him through 
and through. What was it that 
she read ? he wondered. 

He tried to talk with her as she 
moved about the room, engaged in 
the very ordinary task of setting 
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the supper-table. Her language 
showed some culture and refine- 
ment. He hazarded the question, 
“Are there good schools about 
here?” 

“TI do not know,” she said medi- 
tatively. “There is the district 
school.” 

“Why does she not say, ‘I went 
there’ ?” thought Van. “ Thatt 
would tell me something about 
herself.” 

But more and more he found, 
as his talk went on, that Jane ig- 
nored herself. It did not appear 
to enter her mind that she was any- 
body to be thought of or talked 
about, He had at first to make 


conversation at the supper-iable— 
the farm, the fisheries, the crops— 
but presently Jacob Escott made 
bold to ask: “ What may be your 
occupation, sir?” 

And, nothing loath, Van launch- 
ed upon one of his pet topics—art 


and artists. Even the plain farmer 
and his wife enjoyed it. How 
could they resist the fascination of 
the merry stories, the musical voice, 
the face that spoke as clearly as 
the words? But Jane hardly lis- 
tened, and suddenly a_ thought 
struck Van: “This is mere sur- 
face-talk after all. Can it be that 
this farmer’s girl cares for anything 
deeper, or is it only that she has 
not depth enough to care ?” 

They rose from the table, and 
Van followed Jane to the door, 
She did not see or heed him. The 
tide was at the full; wave upon 
wave came heaving gently onward 
toward the land as a child, tired 
out with play, comes home to its 
mother’s arms to rest; through the 
twilight the dark, restless mass of 
water and its ceaseless murmuring 
alike woke a sense of mystery and 
awe; above, inthe darkening skies, 
a pale half-moon was shining and a 
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few great throbbing stars, And in 
the dim light Van saw Jane’s face, 
and it seemed to him as beautiful 
and as full of mystery as sea and 
sky. Such a look of hunger mark- . 
ed it! He thought of Niobe, and 
of Cassandra, and of Mariana in the 
moated grange, but she differed in 
some inexplicable fashion from them 
all, and then he heard her say be- 
low her breath: “My God! My 
God! My God!” 

Over and over again—not what 
Van had ever fancied a prayer 
could be, and yet to his ear more 
full of intense personal pleading 
than any prayer he had ever heard. 
Faith, hope, love, expectation, keen 
desire, and suffering were all sum- 
med up in two words; and though 
he knew nothing of her trouble, 
yet when the aunt’s call for her 
came from the room within, Van 
started as if he had been struck. 
He could not bear to have her 
harried back into the dull life of 
her home. 

“ Just mend this, Janey, will you?” 
Mrs. Escott said, exhibiting a coarse 
blue shirt, “ Your uncle wants it 
for to-morrow.” 

The girl’s face was tranquil and 
happy again by some sudden trans- 
formation. She took the rough 
work—it was not clean work, either ; 
it had evidently been worn once or 
twice, Van saw with mingled disgust 
and pity—and, sitting down content- 
edly in the dingy room, she began 
her mending. She puzzled Van 
greatly, she interested him intense- 
ly. As he talked to her uncle he 
watched with his artistically-train- 
ed eye each expression of her face. 
It varied now and then, though the 
strange, yearning look did not re- 
turn to it. The peace was there, 
and an exquisite happiness. 

“She is like a dove,” thought 
Van. “She is like an innocent 
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baby. Oh! if one could take her 
away from this.” 

But one clue to her character he 
was certain that he had found. He 
rose up before she finished her work, 
and he flung open the old piano and 
sat down before it. It was not so 
unfit for use as he had feared it would 
be, and he knew how to glide skilful- 
ly over the worst notes. And then 
he began to try Jane. First he sang 
ballads, “ Robin Adair,” “ John An- 
derson my jo, John,” “Oh! wert 
thou in the cauld blast.” 

“ That’s fine, Phoebe,” said Jacob, 
and Pheebe said “ Yes” with an un- 
wonted enthusiasm. But Jane work- 
ed steadily on, and if she heard or 
cared Van could not tell, though he 
fancied the sweet, dove-like look 
deepened upon her face. 


“ The brightest jewel in my crown 
Wad be my queen, wad be my queen.” 


The last tender notes of the song 
lingered under Van’s fingers, as a 


knock was heard at the kitchen 
door, and Jacob went to answer it, 
followed soon by Phoebe, who evi- 
dently recognized the voice of the 
new-comer. There was a scraping 
of chairs on the kitchen floor—the 
plain indication that somebody 
had come to stay awhile. Van 
leaned his head forward against 
the music-rack, and once again 
before his eyes was the scene he 
had witnessed in the twilight one 
hour before. Could the same per- 
son who sat quietly at her rough 
work now be she whom he had 
seen and heard then in fhat pas- 
sion of prayer? And while he 
mused there rang through his 
brain echoes that always thrilled 
his music-loving, art-loving nature 
with an especial power, and that 
seemed now like fit mates for the 
darkly-heaving sea, the star-lit sky, 
the girl’s yearning face; and from 
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the old ivory keys, that grew strange- 
ly full of power and sweetness be- 
neath his magical touch, rang out 
Chopin’s grand funeral march. 

The work dropped from Jane’s 
hands. He could not watch her 
face, for she turned it straight to- 
ward that eastern -flower-decked 
window that looked out to gulf 
and sea; but he saw her fingers 
lock tightly into one another and 
her form become rigidly still. 
When he ended she rose quietly 
and went away, and he did not 
see her again that night. 

But long that night he studied 
her, while an unwonted shame of 
himself and a keen admiration for 
her grew steadily in him, and what 
he inferred of her then was con- 
firmed each day more and more. 

“She does not know one-half the 
things that I know,” he said, “ but 
she has it in her to care for the 
highest art and beauty. And she 
is so noble by nature that she 
couldn't spend her thoughts on a 
thousand trifling things that I waste 
mine upon. Such a glorious crea- 
ture imprisoned here! I'll do my 
best for her.” 

Never used to early rising, he 
came down stairs the next day to 
find his breakfast waiting for him 
and the morning of the family half 
over. 

“Yes, we be early risers,’ 
Mrs. Escott. 


said 
“Leastways, Jake 
and Jane be. I’m a poor hand at 
it myself. Why, Jane here, she’s 
across the gulf and home again 
afore six every day.” 

“Across the gulf! Before six!” 
exclaimed Van. 

“Certain sure, Mr. Van. These 
Catholics are queer creatures. 
Jane’s a Catholic, you know.” 

Habitual courtesy quelled the 
words of surprise and of pain that 
rose to Van's lips—surprise at find- 
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ing a Catholic in this notedly Pro- 
testant fishing settlement, pain at 
hearing Jane’s deepest feelings thus 
lightly exposed to view. But Jane 
showed not the slightest shade of 
annoyance. 

Now he thought he understood 
her better. One of the many mar- 
vellous spells of Catholicism had 
been woven about her-—some vi- 
sion of beauty had thus come into 
her hitherto blank life; he would 
strive the more now to teach her 
of what he blandly deemed the 
freer, nobler lights of art and 
science, but never should word or 
look from him throw scor. or jest 
or trifling speech of any kind on 
that which was dear to her. 

Love at first sight—Van had al- 
ways maintained that he believed 
in it; he was always falling in love 
with any pretty face that struck his 
fancy, and then just as easily fall- 
ing out of love with an unwounded 
heart. But here love and pity and 
real reverence all awoke together 
and made of him their willing slave. 
“T'll go with her to Mass to-mor- 
row,” he said, and on the morrow 
he stood in the early sunrise on the 
beach. 

So early was it that Jane herself 
was not yet there. He watched 
her coming towards her boat, her 
eyes cast down, and that hungry, 
longing look stamped plainly on 
her. 

“May I go too?” he said, the 
gay, trifling manner gone, and that 
peculiarly distinct imprint of a 
clean heart shining in his eyes. 
Lifting her own sweet eyes, once 
again he felt that she read him 
through ; then, saying nothing, she 
bowed assent and stepped into the 
boat. And still without a word 
she let him take the oars from her, 
and, drawing her rosary from her 
pocket, she began to tell her beads. 
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Van thought she never would stop, 
and she did not till they reached 
the town. Still silent, she led the 
way from the shore through some 


‘dull, shell-paved paths to a small 


chapel, and, entering, forgot Van 
altogether and went with eager 
footsteps up the aisle. Van sta- 
tioned himself where he could see 
her; she sank on her knees before 
the altar, and crossed herself, and 
lifted up her face. The lips were 
parted in a smile of ecstasy, the 
eyes were shining bright as though 
they saw unearthly loveliness. 

What Van saw was this: a square, 
low-studded, dingy room, poor 
prints of religious subjects, mean 
tallow dips for candles, tawdry gild- 
ing and hangings, artificial tawdry 
flowers, a plain, small altar, a few 
squalid worshippers; presently an 
aged priest, who said Mass in a 
cracked and feeble voice. 

“ What spell is over her?” thought 
Van, marvelling. “Oh! if I could 
once take her out of it all, home to 
wealth and beauty and tenderness, 
and tg our churches. No need to 
tell her that Catholics have beauti- 
ful ones somewhere.” 

But on their way back to the 
farm she did not speak, and he 
could not venture to break the in- 
tense calm in which she was wrap- 
ped. Every evening he read or 
sang and played, or talked his best, 
in the parlor where the household 
gathered, but she never again was 
there alone with him, and in the 
daytime she was always busy just 
when he wanted her society most. 
Often he was conscious that what 
he said or read or did failed to 
make any impression at all upon 
her; often while he tried to interest 
her he found her gazing toward 
that eastern window, and knew that 
she did not heed him. He longed 
to say: “I cannot see what you 
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find in that dull church to give your 
eyes and thoughts to,” but he could 
not say it. 

Sometimes when he read, far of- 
tener when he played grand music 
— )ften, too, when they watched the 
sky and sea and listened to the 
waves, the noble nature woke re- 
sponsive to his call. But it stung 
him to the quick to feel his general 
powerlessness to move her except 
when he roused his best and high- 
est powers ; it stung him to see how 
little she cared for the comforts 
and luxuries and prettinesses, for 
knowledge even and the art, that 
were part of his daily existence, 
and which he deemed necessary to 
him; it stung him to find that the 
meanest occupation never made 
her discontented, but glad and 
bright instead; while what he con- 
sidered suited to her condition or 
her needs was as nothing to her, and 
the yearning which he could not fa- 
thom seldom came into her face 
when at her daily labor, but often 
when he told himself she ought to 
be content and glad with him. 

She talked very little to him; she 
never seemed to care whether he 
came or went, and he—all his 
thoughts became engrossed in her. 

One afternoon, near the close of 
a sultry day, as the first mutterings 
of thunder and the first far-off flash- 
es of lightning shone and sounded 
from the dark depths of low-lying 
clouds above the sea—when the 
winds were rising, and the poplars 
showed their leaves’ white faces, 
and the white-crested waves broke 
in ominously upon the shore; when 
Jane’s sensitive nature was awake 
and quivering in sympathy with the 
gathering storm—Jacob Escott came 
hurrying his cattle home to shelter, 
bringing with him a letter which 
the stage-driver had flung down to 
him as he raced his horses by to 
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town. “For you, Mr. Van,” he 
said. 

Van opened it carelessly, read it 
carefully, then came straight to 
where Jane stood, watching with 
keen delight the seething sea and 
storm-tossed sky. 

“Jane,” he said, “listen to me. 
They have sent for me to go home 
at once. My father is very ill. 
Jane, I love you. Will you be my 
wife ?” 

She turned with great displeasure 
in her eyes. “You jest, sir,” she 
said. “Such jesting pains me much. 
Even my uncle understands that 
now.” 

“T am not jesting,” he cried ve- 
hemently. “I speak the truth. I 
love you. None but.you can ever 
be my wife. Give me your promise, 
Jane. I love you so.” 

At first her look of rebuke wax- 
ed sterner; then for a moment her 


eyes met the pleading bright eyes 
fastened on her with the look pecu- 
liar to them, that bespoke a singu- 


larly clean heart. She smiled as 
one smiles at a child. 

“It is impossible,” she said. 

Tumultuously he hurried on: 
“No, no, not impossible. If I will 
promise to read, to study, to bea 
Catholic if I can—will you think 
of it then? Will you try me?” 

“It is impossible,” she repeated. 
“You pain me.” And then, with 
an effort, as though she spoke of 
things too sacred for the cojimon 
ear, “By the grace of God,” she 
said slowly, “when he makes the 
way plain before me, Iam to be a 
nun,” 

“No, no!” Vancried again. “ No, 
no! Think—listen. Think it all 
over again. You do not under- 
stand. Your life has been cramp- 
ed here in this poor, mean place. 
That is why you want to be a nun. 
Come away with me to a life that 
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suits asoul like yours. I have seen 
your craving for higher things.” 

The sudden, jagged lightning 
cleft the skies. By its glare he saw 
her face distinctly, and a noble 
scorn was on it, and a righteous in- 
dignation. 

“Come away with you—from 
God!” she said, and in the pause 
that followed Van felt himself more 
mean than the dust from whence he 
came. 

“Forgive me,” she said gently. 
“T forget. It is you who do not 
understand. I do not mind that 
this house is poor and mean; my 
Lord was born in a stable, and he 
died upon across. And if I suffer 
here and crave for higher things, it 
is a suffering which even the clois- 
ter can never cure—far less, then, 
you—for I crave to see the face 
of God! To love my God, tocease 
f-om sin, to come to my God and 
be for ever one with him in his 


high heaven—I hunger for it by 
night and by day.” 

“ And if this life suits you so well, 
and you must suffer anyhow,” Van 
said curiously, “why not stay here 


always? 
me ?” 

“Mr. Van,” Jane answered, “ to 
be a nun is my vocation. God 
himself calls me. I must do his 
will. Forgive me again, but I can- 
not talk any more to you about it. 
If you did not seem so young to 
me—so like a little innocent child, 
in spite of all your knowledge—I 
could not have said so much.” And 
the next minute she was gone, leav- 
ing Van abashed and utterly igno- 
rant of the high meed of true 
praise which she had bestowed up- 
on him. 

He went home to watch for two 
long days and nights beside a couch 
of foolish delirium’ and lingering 
death ; to see a mind of uncommon 


or why not come with 
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intellect and far-famed, exquisite 
taste reduced to folly; to see the 
eyes stare vacantly at picture and 
statue and familiar face alike; and 
then to follow the lifeless body to 
the grave, and hide it there, clay to 
its kindred clay. The young heir 
of enormous wealth and princely 
possessions paced alone in his fa- 
ther’s halls that night, and found 
no pleasure in the beauty that once 
had satisfied him. Even the mem- 
ory of Jane’s face was a burden to 
him. 

“She would have to die too,” 
Van muttered. “ And, after all, one 
could as soon love a St. Catherine 
borne by angels as love her. I do 
not believe I ever did. And yet if 
I did not, I never really loved any 
woman.” 

Wherein he spoke the truth. 

Yet one look of hers haunted him 
—that look of settled, tranquil 
peace, like the undazzling gold of 
the western sky; and while it shone 
before him the steady, tranquil 
voice echoed through his memory, 
“To be anun is my vocation. God 
himself calls me. I must do his 
will.” 

“T wonder,” queried Van wist- 
fully—“ I wonder what my vocation 
is. I’m sure ithas never made any 
difference to me. I have sketched, 
and played, and read, just as I fan- 
cied.” 

And, with that great grace vouch- 
safed him, of which he was so igno- 
rant, he said like a child: “O God! 
what shall I do?” 

The answer did not come at 
once. He fretted and puzzled; by 
and by he began to wonder wheth- 
er Jane’s religion had anything to 
do with her choice. Besides, if it 
was worth a man’s while to think 
of changing his religion because he 
fancied himself in love with a crea- 
ture that some time must die, had 
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he not reason to think seriously 
about it anyhow? What did she 
mean when she said she craved to 
see God’s face? What caused that 
woman of so few words to speak 
with such power when she spoke of 
that? 

Van read and thought, but it was 
not the books that-enlightened him. 
He went one evening where he sel- 
dom went by day, when curious eyes 
could watch him—to his father’s 
grave. It was a warm evening late 
in September. As he passed the 
rectory adjoining the church, which 
his father, and his father’s father, 
and all the Van Doorms of the re- 
gion had religiously attended, gay 
voices and snatches of music caught 
his ear, and he looked up involun- 
tarily. 

It was a pretty sight. The gas 
had just been lighted, the curtains 
were still up. Lonely, sorrowful 
Van, forgetful of his wonted cour- 
tesy, stood still where he was and 
took in the whole picture with an 
added heartache. 

In the pleasant parlor, not luxu- 
rious, but a home-room, the mother 
sat with her baby on her knee. 
Van remembered her when she 
came a bride to the parish, and he 
was only a child of five years old. 
It was one of his earliest mem- 
ories—that being taken to church 
with the promise of seeing the new 
young minister’s new young wife, 
if he would be very good. That 
was twenty years ago, and there 
were lines of gray in Mrs. Charles’ 
hair, but her face wore the same 
kindly smile that had marked it 
then in the freshness of her nine- 
teen years, and at the-piano a girl 
of nineteen might have been taken 
for the bride brought back again in 
her youthful bloom. She was play- 
ing some familiar melody ; five or 
six brothers and sisters clustered 
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about her, sang blithely with her; 
a toddling child at the mother’s 
knee beat time with its chubby fin- 
gers on the younger baby’s chubby 
hand. Presently an inner door 
opened, and the pastor entered. 
There was a cry of “Father! fa- 
ther!” a general rush to meet him, 
frantic, merry embraces from the 
children, while the mother smiled 
contented, and the father stood 
tender and'strong in the midst of 
his happy flock. 

The picture lasted for a brief 
space only; with a pretty gesture 
of horror the eldest daughter 
sprang toward the window and 


drew down the shades, lest some- 
body should see, and Van stood 
in the gathering 


alone outside 
night. 

He plodded on dreamily to the 
church-yard, and sat down near the 
new grave among many, many old- 
er graves where the men and wom- 
en of his race jay buried. 

“ Wife and child,” said Van, with 
a long, hard, envious sigh, “ father 
and mother, and happy home. 
And I—” — 

“ Wife and child—father and mo- 
ther.” ‘The words repeated them- 
selves in that curious, echo-like 
fashion which words have when 
they come to the mind as a part of 
a familiar saying, whose whole can- 
not be at once recalled, and which 
for a time we vainly strive to place. 

“Wife and child—father and mo- 
ther.” Ah! something else comes : 
“Houses and lands.” What is 
it? What is Ven striving to get? 

“ Houses and lands.” 

He has it. 

“Noman who hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or children, or lands for 
my sake and for the Gospel, who 
shall not receive an hundred times 
as much, now in this time: and in 
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the world to come life everlast- 
ing.” 

He does not see with his bodily 
eyes at all now, but the eyes of his 
soul are wide awake, and they see 
clear and true. 

In which church—Catholic or 
Protestant—were the men who, not 
by tens or by hundreds, but by thou- 
sands upon thousands, and through 
centuries upon centuries, had car- 
ried out to the very letter the 
words of Christ, the Bible words? 
Which, except through some ex- 
ceptions that only served to prove 
the rule, had by loud-voiced decla- 
mation, and an action that spoke 
more loudly still, set at naught the 
teaching of the Master—set at 
naught the example of Him who 
left all for them ? 

Van seemed to hear it once 
again—the missionary letters read 
from the pulpit and published in 


Protestant magazines; the plead- 
ings for clothes for the missionary’s 
wife and children; the appeals for 
money, or a missionary must leave 
his important field_ because his 


family could not be supported 
there; the vaunted heroism of 
missionaries who endured to see 
their children suffer rather than 
desert their post. Where were the 
men whose heroism was such that 
they had no home, no family, no 
earthly tie, but stood ready like the 
angels—true messengers—to go or 
to stay, undeterred by any human 
consideration, where God and his 
church asked or needed them ? 
And so it came to pass that Van 
understood the mystery of Jane’s 
vocation; comprehended that men 
and women, young and old, rich 
and poor, ignorant and lettered, 
heard, as the wedded Peter and 
the unwedded John heard once the 
voice of Christ call to them, and 
literally, like them, left all and fol- 
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lowed him. It came to pass also 
that he understood Jane’s suffer- 
ing; knew that that call of God 
and the accompanying love of God 
were a hundred-fold more in this 
life than the earthly joys renounc- 
ed, and yet that the promise of the 
everlasting life spoke of such in- 
effable bliss that the longing awak- 
ened for it could only be appeased 
in heaven. 

Van found his vocation too. He 
threw himself, heart and soul, into 
true Christian art. His pictures 
were seldom seen on the walls of 
rich men’s houses, but churches 
and convents owned them free of 
price. That part of his work, how- 
ever, was the smallest part. Mon- 
ey and time and strength were lav- 
ished nobly with and in aid of 
those who are successfully laboring 
in our day to show, by research in 
catacombs and ruined sacred build- 
ings and among old missals and 
breviaries and parchments, that the 
Catholic Church of to-day is the 
church of the early Christians and 
martyrs. 

In Italy he met and married 
some one very different from Jane 
—a very lovely and good and noble 
woman—and Jane to him became 
more and more a St. Catherine 
borne by angels, and more and 
more he wondered that he ever had 
presumed to think of offering her 
an earthly love. 

“ Had I been a Catholic then, I 
never could have done it,” he told 
his wife. “God had called her for 
himself, and set his seal upon her.” 

And the happy wife said hum- 
bly: “Hers was the higher  call- 
ing, dear.” 

So when, one day, their only 
daughter came to them—a strong, 
high-spirited, brilliant girl, the sun- 
shine of their home—and told them 
that God’s call had come to her to 
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leave her home for Christ’s pov- 
erty, and all human love for his 
love alone, she found no weak re- 
sistance. 

“Thank God,” they said, “ for 
the honor he has done us! For 
him we gladly bid thee forget thine 
own people and thy father’s 
house.” 
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But of Jane they never heard, 
except that, when God’s time came, 
she left the farm beside the sea. 
What need to know more of her, 
who was where she longed to be— 
one of the great number who lose 
all to find All, and, having Him 
whom their soul loveth, need no- 
thing more? 





COUNT FREDERICK LEOPOLD STOLBERG.* 


Count STOLBERG, a well-known 
statesman and writer, a minister of 
the Duke of Oldenburg, the friend 
of Goethe, Schlegel, Klopstock, 
Lavater, Stein, John and Adam 
Miiller, La Motte Fouqué, Korner, 
and others as distinguished, the 
correspondent of most of the Ger- 
man historians, philosophers, and 
savants of his day, became a Catho- 
lic, after seven years’ anxious seek- 
ing for truth, on the 1st of June, 
1800, at Miinster, in Westphalia, in 
the fifty-first year of his age. He 
immediately retired from public 
life, although circumstances af- 
terwards brought him before Ger- 
many as a representative man; and 
his writings spread through all 
classes of his countrymen as a 
worthy and dignified exposition 
of a religion at that time much re- 
viled, misunderstood, and in some 
cases persecuted. His example in 
home-life was as powerful in a 
smaller circle as his writings were 
in a wider one; and his relations 
with his wife and children (he had 
eighteen children by his two mar- 
riages) were such as to make it true 
of him that he was a model for all 


* Frederick Leopold, Count Stolberg, since his re- 
turn to the Catholic Church, 1800-1819. From 
hitherto unpublished family documents. By John 
Janssen. Freiburg in Breisgau : Herder & Co, 


Christian heads of families. His 
own tastes were simple and domes- 
tic; he was fond of the country, and 
was a childlike companion even to 
his youngest children, while toall, as 
they grew up, he was a wise friend 
and teacher. All his children, ex- 
cept Mariagnes, his eldest daughter 
by his first marriage, became Catho- 
lics with him; those born after his 
conversion were of course brought 
upinthe church. His second wife, 
Sophie, Countess von Redern, had 
shared his doubts and his experi- 
ences during those seven years of 
eager search after religious certain- 
ty, and became a Catholic also; but 
while he remained in intimate and 
sympathetic relations with his bro- 
thers and sisters, he never influenc- 
ed any of them far enough to make 
thew follow his footsteps. His bro- 
ther Christian and his wife Luise 
were his most constant and intimate 
correspondents; with the former 
religion seemed to make no differ- 
ence, as his admiration for, and 
sympathy with, Stolberg was proof 
against anything—indeed, Stolberg 
often called him his “ other self”; 
and the latter, to judge by her let- 
ters, was a woman of more than 
common understanding, a student 
of science, an observer of the times, 
whose mind was open to receive 
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any new impression that had the 
semblance of truth or real pro- 
gress in it; an investigating and 
impartial searcher, better versed 
than most women in classic learning, 
and eager for knowledge in any 
shape. ‘To give up constant inter- 
course with his own family and re- 
move to a Catholic city was the 
hardest sacrifice Stolberg had to 
make on leaving the Lutheran 
communion ; but he considered the 
change imperative for the proper 
education of his children. In a 
letter to Luise announcing this re- 
solve he says: “ There is no dilem- 
ma, but, even if there were, you 
will agree with me that a tender 
conscience, in a doubtful case, must 
always choose against its wishes 
—I mean its natural wishes, which 
are always suspicious to upright 
morals, let alone to Christianity.” 
To his friend Princess Gallitzin, 
the mother of the zealous mission- 
ary in America, Demetrius Gallit- 
zin, he says : “ It is an unspeakable 
joy to me that my brother and? sis- 
ter-in-law remain bound to me in 
the fullest and most unreserved 
love, and that not even the shadow 
of a misunderstanding has come be- 
tween them and me, however pain- 
ful to them is the separation from 
me, from Scphie, and from the chil- 
dren.” 

He took a house in Miinster and 
made it his home for thirteen years, 
living there through the winter and 
spending his summers at a coun- 
try-house a few miles out of the 
city, at Liitjenbeck. His children’s 
studies were his first care. Greek 
being his favorite study, he made 
each of his sons a good Greek 
scholar, and kept up his own stud- 
ies by a repeated round of all the 
great authors, read successively 
with each of his many boys. Er- 
nest and Andrew, the sons of his first 
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marriage, were his first pupils, and 
his own teaching was supplemented 
in languagesand history by a French 
emigré, the Abbé Pierrard, and in 
philosophy by some professors re- 
sident in Miinster. Stolberg did 
not neglect the physical education 
of his boys, and would no more 
dispense with the daily walk, ride, 
or swim than he would with the 
studies. His sons were good shots, 
too, and in the summer he and they 
spent most of their time in the open 
air. ‘Their mother writes of them 
that they are “truthful, generous, 
and good-hearted,” and “ that their 
tender respect for their great father 
increases day by day.” She was 
herself a patient and judicious 
teacher, and fully recognized how 
much harm is done to children, 
and the “ quiet workings of God’s 
influence disturbed in them, by the 
expectation of hurried development 
and individuality.” Stolberg was al- 
ready beginning his literary work in 
the interests of religion and educa- 
tion, and in 1801 was translating 
St. Augustine’s De Vera Religione. 
The early Fathers were his favorite 
spiritual reading; also the Greek 
‘Testament and the Hebrew ver- 
sion of the Old Testament. He 
wisely resolved to lead a retired 
life, and not enter into what is call- 
ed society ; but he gathered round 
him a circle of real friends, in in- 
tercourse with whom he spent many 
hours, especially in the evenings. 
Among these were Princess Gallit- 
zin, to whom we owe the sugges- 
tion that produced Stolberg’s great 
work, Zhe History of the Religion 
of Jesus Christ; Prince Fiirsten- 
berg, an old man of very exem- 
plary life; Kellermann, his friend 
and pupil, and the tutor of his 
younger sons for sixteen years—a 
priest who was the model of his 
order; some of the cathedral 
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chapter, learned and enlightened 
men; and many young people, 
friends of his children, among 
whom the latter afterwards found 
wives and husbands, in all cases 
happily acceptable to their parents. 
Whoever has read the real-life idyl 
of A Sister's Story will see some 
likeness between the home of the 
La Ferronays and Stolberg’s happy 
home. Indeed, his friends were part 
of his family, and admission to his 
intimacy became the ambition of 
all such in Miinster as had minds 
beyond the common run, and aspi- 
rations beyond those of fashion, 
politics, and frivolity. Stolberg’s 
dislike to the loss of time involv- 
ed in ordinary visits and the inani- 
ties of society is thus described by 
himself in 1810: 


“T am growing more unfit from year to 
year for large gatherings. Intercourse 
with friends, like the leaves of the Si- 
bylline books, is more precious the less 
time it occupies and the less often it re- 
curs. To hear social chatter for more 
than an hour affects me so that I feel 
much like adead donkey. . . . Howtrue 
are Lavater’s words: ‘Even the circle 
of good souls seldom gives me a new 
impulse, and a thousand trivial pleasures 
rob me of true enjoyment. Only soli- 
tude can shadow and cool my spirit, 
thirsty and weary from the company even 
of loved ones; only solitude can give 
what no friend can offer—a new con- 
sciousness and new life, and a feeling 
that God loves me.’” 


This country life which was such 
a relief and yearly joy to the whole 
family is charmingly described in 
Stolberg’s letters. His garden, his 
hay-field, his children’s play; his 
walks in the beech, oak, and maple 
woods; the squirrels in the trees, 
the favorite kid of his little girls, 
the nightingales, the blossoming 
fruit-trees that suggested to him 
the saying that the “ apple-tree 
did not eat of the apple ”; the grot- 
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tos, rocks, valleys, castles, torrents 
of the neighborhood of Stolberg ; 
the old family house which he had 
not seen for twenty-eight years, 
and upon which he prided himself 
as a possession that had been in 
the family for a thousand years; 
the beauties of the Erzgebirg, and 
the Bohemian hills that lean against 
it; the Scotch or Norwegian-like 
scenery, wild and grand, of these 
mountains with their narrow, fruit- 
ful valleys and green meadows, 
fringed with dark pine woods—are 
all described with that heartiness 
and enthusiasm which real lovers 
of the country know, but which, as 
Stolberg says, so many others pre- 
tend to, while in reality they see 
in nature nothing but .a cold show, 
a theatre decoration. “ They look 
complacently as into a peep-show 
at the sunrise and the heavens, but 
their heart does not swell within 
them nor their eyes grow dim.” 
He was as fond of childish games, 
especially of blowing soap-bub- 
bles, as he was of beautiful scenery, 
and counted it a sign of soul-health 
when he was in the frame of mind 
to enjoy such games. And now 
that we have before us the picture 
of the man in his domestic life, who 
in his public, political, literary, and 
social life was of so much impor- 
tance and had so wide an influence, 
we will keep mostly to his own let- 
ters, which give full vent to his 
opinions on the important events 
of the time, and show him forth as 
emphatically of the old school, a 
model Christian, a thorough gen- 
tleman, but a man of his own gen- 
eration; impatient of novelty, a 
great admirer of the English con- 
stitution, but a scornful contemner 
of the mushroom constitutions of 
the Continent; a hot Légitimiste, 
but a patriotic German ; an uncom- 
promising and somewhat irrational 
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foe of Napoleon, over and above 
his mere national antagonism 
against the great and successful 
warrior—for instance, he believed 
that “Napoleon’s greatness was 
kneaded out of the abjectness of 
Europe,” forgetting that a man’s 
greatness may lie precisely in the 
art of taking advantage of a weak- 
ness inherent in an adversary, and 
seizing the right moment to over- 
whelm small minds with his strong- 
er one; a firm believer in the ne- 
cessity of his own order, but an 
“ aristocrat ” with lofty and beau- 
tiful theories of what aristocracy 
consists in; in a word, a great 
Christian and a thorough man. 

Besides his Greek and Hebrew 
studies, he was fond of English 
history and literature, and knew 
French and Italian well; Milton 
and Young were his favorite Eng- 
lish poets, though he often quotes 
Shakspere too, and one of his works, 
second only to the History of Reli- 
gion, was the Life of Alfred—a man 
whom he looked upon as a heroic 
model, and whose example he wish- 
ed to dwell upon as a guide to his 
sons through life. He also trans- 
lated the whole of Ossian. His let- 
ters relating to his home-life, his 
losses and those of his relations, 
the death of his sons and son-in- 
law, and of many dear friends, full 
as they are of Christian manliness 
and resignation, and of moral ax- 
ioms that might be taken as mot- 
toes, we will pass by, as they have 
less of individuality than his letters 
containing opinions on religion, pol- 
itics, and literature, as well as ex- 
positions of theories of his own, all 
strongly and conscientiously held. 
He firmly contradicted a current 
misconception in his time—and, in- 
deed, a not unfrequent one now— 
of the intolerance of the Catholic 
Church. 
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“ Only for those who confess Catholic 
truth,” he writes, “and yet consciously 
keep aloof from the Catholic commu- 
nion, is there no hope of salvation. Of 
others. who err in all good faith, my 
church teaches me to believe that they 
are her members, though unknowingly. 
God allows many honest Protestants to 
remain in error, and to fancy that the 
Catholic Church, that truly merciful mo- 
ther, is intolerant against those outside 
her pale. It is not the true spirit of 
that church to persecute, curse, or burn 
the erring. Infallible in her doctrine, as 
were also the teachers who sat in Moses’ 
seat, she still cannot preserve all her 
members free from imperfections in their 
acts—not even the pope, nor, in the old 
dispensation, the high-priest.” 


In another letter he says: 


“Far be it from me, as it is from every 
Catholic who knows the spirit of his 
church, to doubt that among Protestants 
also there are and have been holy souls— 
holy in the sense in which all true chil- 
dren of God are holy; . . . but my church 
teaches me to look upon these as uncon- 
scious members of the true, though to 
them unknown, church.” 

“ Overberg, of whose rarely beautiful 
catechism thirty thousand copies have 
been sold, especially for schools and 
children, expresses himself very pleas- 
ingly on this subject. No well-instructed 
Catholic has any objection to make to 
this, but even no half-taught Catholic 
can, on the other hand, mistake other 
altars for that altar of sacrifice which 
Malachi prophesied of, and will hold 
all other altars only for such as they 
really are... . Among unlearned Pro- 
testants (and, as I said before, among a 
few learned ones) there are. very many 
whom the spirit of Protestantism as such 
has not touched, who have never been 
disturbed, because they have found in 
Holy Scripture a full rest and content- 
ment, and lean with heartfelt love on 
Jesus Christ, doing for love of him all 
they do, in fullest confidence, and what 
flesh and blood would never teach them 
to do. Plants that bear such fruit as 
this I can only hold to come from roots 
watered by the Heavenly Father him- 
self. You believe [he is addressing Sul- 
zer, of Constance] that the number of 
such souls is small; and such a belief 
grieves me, for I think that it drives 
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many away and discourages them. And, 
indeed, such hard suppositions as you 
make and insist upon having categori- 
cally answered lead to embittering re- 
sults. I speak from experience. For 
seven years did I seek for truth with an 
upright heart, after God first put it into 
my heart to seek. After seven years’ 
search was I led, through circumstances 
that God overruled, to know and con- 
fess the truth. Others have sought lon- 
ger and more anxiously, and have not 
found what I did, but they serve God in 
the simplicity of their hearts better than 
I do, and will assuredly find the truth 
in the kingdom of light and truth... .” 

“ You sce,” he says to his brother, “ that 
I am not intolerant. But I hope to God 
that I shall never be tolerant in the 
newest sense of the word—that is, indiffer- 
ent, lukewarm, fit to be spat out of the 
mouth of Jesus Christ.” - “Do not 
let,” he says to his son Caius at Géttin- 
gen University, “ yourself be led away 
from the rock-founded church by the 
many good and worthy Protestants you 
meet. Among all in error are many who 
are individually children of God, but 
they have no church, no sacrifice, no 
priesthood, no Eucharist. The helter- 
skelter union of both Protestant bodies 
(the Lutheran and the Calvinist) must 
give serious scandal to the earnest souls 
in both, and will, I hope, lead many into 
our church,” 


Of the difference between feeling 
and truth he says: 


“Certain sensations may be real to 
one person and unreal toanother. Not 
so with facts and doctrine. It is the pecu- 
liar character of the true religion that as 
it must be the same in all ages, so must 
every man be equally able to understand 
arel embrace it. . . . [could not believe 
ina true religion which it would not be 
possible for every human being to be- 
lieve in... . He leads some through 
rough paths, others through smooth ones; 
some towards truth, some through error. 
The way of error, as such, is not His way, 
although he is always ready to unfold 
the truth, to be beforehand with, and to 
meet half way, the upright soul who in 
all simplicity holds an erring belief.” 


Indeed, in Stolberg’s experience, 
the difference between lukewarm 
and conscientious Protestants was 
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fully shown; for the former reviled 
him for his change of religion, while 
the latter approved of his follow- 
ing what he looked upon as truth. 
Other misconceptions of Catholic 
doctrine he also combated, and 
greatly enlightened many of his 
friends on the Catholic belief in the 
justifying merits of Christ. Holy 
Scripture was a source from which 
he considered spiritual light to 
come, but, as he observed, “the 
learned have not yet been able 
to see that the healthy eye, like 
the concave mirror, gathers into 
one point all the scattered rays, 
while ¢hey split and split until the 
last particle of light is lost in sha- 
dow.” Elsewhere he says: 


“He who is careless of Holy Writ is 
careless of the life of the soul, and he is 
happy if he becomes conscious, were it 
only now and then, of the fact that the 
world, whether with its pleasures or its 
wisdom, offers him nothing but what is 
poisonous to the immortal spirit.” 


His advice to his son Ernest, who 
left home in 1803 to join the Aus- 
trian army, is full of the true Chris- 
tian spirit. He recommends him to 
practise every virtue that would 
make a man perfect, and goes into 
many details which, of course, we 
cannot follow here, but this sen- 
tence is almost a compendium of 
the whole : 


“A true Christian cannot find true 
freedom nor true unsolicitude but in 
the possession of a good conscience. 
Where the conscience is tender and 
watchful it watches alike over every act ; 
and the more we pay attention to it, so 
much the more does it become, notwith- 
standing the violence it at first does to 
nature, a principle of our life:which puts 
us in harmony with ourselves, and there- 
fore makes us truly free.” 


Elsewhere he says, speaking to an- 
other youth, a friend of his sons: 


“ Lassitude and a want of courage in- 
crease the strength of the enemy ; and 
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discontent concerning the post to which 
God has appointed us is unseemly in 
any brave man, much more in a foremost 
fighter. Not the wish that ‘ everything 
were otherwise,’ but the resolve always to 
act well and bravely—or, as Holy Writ 
says, ‘to walk before God and be perfect’ 
—can make men of us. That wish un- 
nerves us; this resolve strengthens us 
and gives us a might which remains with 
the weapons of the fighter even on the 
other side of the grave. He who has 
done and suffered much does not dream 
of soiling his crown with tears, while he 
who has as yet found no opportunity of 
doing or suffering has still lessa right 
to weep.” 


The melancholy which the 
French have aptly called “ Za mala- 
die du sitcle” * was abhorrent to 
Stolberg—that unmanliness and 
cowardice of mind which became 
fashionable through the writings of 
atheists, and which in many phases 
has spread itself into our present 
literature as well as our practice. 
He also writes concerning the 
same thing: 


“* Every human being has his own his- 
tory to work out, and that this should be 
thoroughly done does not depend upon 
the amount of talent he has, but upon 
the will which few bring to it uncon- 
ditionally and in a cheerful spirit.” 


Stolberg was of a healthier school 
and generation; he did not see the 
beauty and sentiment and romance 
of passion running riot, misun- 
derstood natures, morbid hearts, 
vain strivings, and all the parapher- 
nalia of a moral sick-bed. For in- 
stance, the baneful and unreal ex- 
citements of the theatre were very 
dangerous in his eyes, and the evil 
custom which even good and well- 
meaning people fell into of coun- 
tenancing private theatricals, and 
letting even their young children 
take part in them, was a great sor- 
row to him. * One of the evils he 


* The disease of the age. 
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deprecated was the rousing of a 
false sympathy with imaginary 
woes, which ended by undermining 
true sympathy with our neighbor's 
actual troubles ; another, the vanity 
which play-acting fostered in young 
people, and the excitement which 
rendered them unfit for serious 
study and work. It also destroys 
the simplicity of the soul and that 
modesty which is the chief adorn- 
ment of young souls, especially of a 
girl's soul. 


“Young girls,” he says, “ when they 
have once overcome their shyness, long 
after the same excitement, and are al- 
ways wishing to be playing a part. The 
truthfulness of their nature is soon lost; 
seeming overcomes being, every acted 
feeling destroys real feeling ; the heart 
becomes cold for reality, and is only to 
be aroused by supposed passion.” 


Public theatricals he looked up- 
on as equally dangerous, and even 
wrote against them, praising Ge- 
neva for having, until it became 
French, refused to allow the erec- 
tion of a theatre within the limits 
of its territory. “The special 
charm of the stage,” he says, “lies 
in its flattery of our lusts, our vani- 
ty, and our laziness.” We have 
often heard fine theories advanced 
as to the mission and morality of 
the drama, but as long as practice 
belies these theories it is impossi- 
ble to look upon them otherwise 
than as a well-meaning Utopia. 
Stolberg saw the real harm done, 
and not the imaginary good which 
some high-minded and exceptional 
artists would fain do. 

The atheistical and deist philoso- 
phy of the eighteenth century and 
early part of the nineteenth were 
naturally repugnant to such an up- 
right mind as Stolberg. He hated 
the wilful groping in the dark after 
a truth which the “ philosophers ” 
might have found in the Gospels, 
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had they had the fairness to admit 
these on an equality, at least, with 
other so-called “ proofs.” He call- 
ed Steffen and Schleiermacher at 
Halle the “new Gnostics,” and 
compared their systems to the vain 
effort of the fabled Danaides to 
pour the ocean through a sieve. 


“The name of Gnostics sounds omi- 
nous,” he says, “and brings to mind the 
Gnostics of the first centuries, with many 
of whose beliefs, indeed, the wisdom of 
our newest sages astonishingly coin- 
cides. Under their treatment even reali- 
ties dissolve themselves in shadow, while 
they give to shadows the form and ap- 
pearance of realities.” 


- Jacobi was at that time a very 
prominent leader of philosophy in 
Germany, and Stolberg mentions 
him many times in his correspon- 
dence with various persons, evi- 
dently as a representative man. 
At one time this teacher, the friend 
of Goethe, a sort of Medici among 
his disciples near Diisseldorf, where 
he had a beautiful house, and ‘still 
more beautiful garden—now the 
property of the town and the ap- 
propriate scene of artists’ banquets 
and popular fétes—confessed him- 
self, in the midst of his philosophy, 
“a very beggar” in the true learn- 
ing of the Spirit. Stolberg often 
alluded to this, and, when the 
master’s pride had long distanced 
the frame of mind in which this 
acknowledgment had been made, 
wrote of him: “ Poor Jacobi! he 
was richer indeed when he called 
himself poor as ‘a beggar.’” In 
1812 he writes : 


“T have just read Jacobi’s last pam- 
phiet. The one before the last On a 
Wise Saying of Lichtenberg, seems to 
me in the highest degree satisfactory. 
That on Zhe Recension (Jacobi cannot 
help putting odd and often trivial titles 
to his works) has also excellent points, 
but the whole seems to me loose, and 
a windy toying with views which he 
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borrows from Christianity, the whole 
system of which, however, he, as far as 
in him, the puny mortal, lies, seeks 
to weaken and annihilate. While he 
praises the god-like Plato, he seems 
to forget that this philosopher, or rath- 
er Socrates in his platonic Phedrus, 
evidently longs, as a hart after the foun- 
tains of waters, for a god-given revela- 
tion whose very possibility itself Jacobi, 
on the contrary, strives to reason away.” 


Schelling’s answer to Jacobi, 
however, equally displeased Stol- 
berg, and he accuses him of mak- 
ing Jacobi appear, “through cer- 
tain wiles of speech, now an atheist, 
now a fanatical dreamer,” and of 
taking credit to himself for 


“ Having been the first clearly to prove 
the existence of God. His God has 
been from all eternity the greatest 
Force, which contained within itself, ix 
potentia, but not im actu, that goodness 
and wisdom which it developed in later 
ages. He falls thus into Count Schmet- 
tau’s error, of a god who has raised him- 
self from a lower state to the highest, 
which theory one might compare with 
the career of a field-marshal who has 
risen by degrees from the ranks. . 
Evidently Schelling is a man of much 
mind, but cf overweening vanity. He 
speaks of Christianity with respect, and 
probably believes in the divine mission 
of Christ, whose system, however, it was 
teserved for him—ScheHing—fully to ex- 
plain. He sent this paper of his to Per- 
thes (Stolberg’s publisher), and told him 
he wished me to read it, and that I should 
then have quite another idea of what 
his philosophy was, and discover that 
he did not hold the views I attributed to 
him.” 


At another time he writes: 


“The deplorable frivolity of these 
times is one of their worst signs. I find 
it the saddest of all. Would that one 
could hope, 


** When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the night is past and gone,” 


that things would come right again. 
But moral nights are not as physical 
ones. The latter bring us dreams which 
the dawn of day dispels. The moral 
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nights are full of the feverish dreams of 
mankind, and they have no certain limit 
astotime, They go crescendo from error 
to folly, until the awakening at the end 
of a completed, comet-like course of 
misery.” 


We have mentioned Stolberg’s 
warm love of his country. Prince 
Francis Fiirstenberg said of him 
during the time of the humbling of 
Germany under the yoke of Napo- 
leon: “I know, and have known 
in my long life, many of the noblest 
men in the nation, but I saw none 
surpass Stolberg in genuine love for 
the Fatherland. His German and 
imperial heart is pure as gold and 
shines like a diamond.” ‘The epi- 
thet imperial sounds odd to our 
ears; it is an allusion to his belief 
that the Empire of Germany, such 
as it existed just before the Con- 
gress of Vienna, was the proper 
representative and bulwark of the 
nation. He blamed the Emperor 
Francis very strongly for laying 
down his time-honored dignity 
later on, and contenting himself 
with a local title which severed his 
interests materially from those of 
Germany at large. He also saw in 
this withdrawal of imperial authori- 
ty and protection over non-Aus- 
trian countries a danger to the 
Catholic faith, and a possible inter- 
ference of Protestant powers in the 
communications between Catholic 
German states and the Holy See. 
But concerning the ever-vexed ques- 
tion of the Rhine frontier his pa- 
triotism was quick and hot; he 
wished that in the new partition at 
the Congress Alsace and Lorraine 
should be given back to Germany, 
and lamented the injudicious beha- 
vior by which some of the German 
troops had spoilt the evidently fa- 
vorable state of mind of the Alsa- 
tians during part of the disturban- 
ces on the frontier. 
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‘* Eighteen months ago,” he writes in 
1815, “the Alsatians were very well dis- 
posed, came to meet our troops with 
flags and received them with ringing of 
joy-bells ; then came the Bavarians, the 
Badeners, and so on, and behaved so as 
to make them hate us. We all talk of 
our wish to reunite our once torn-away 
brethren with Germany, but we have 
angered them instead and are burning 
their towns and villages. My hair stands 
on end and I cculd weep tears of blood 
at the thought.” 


Early in the century, a few weeks 
after his conversion, Stolberg wrote 
thus to Princess Gallitzin : 


**True patriotism embraces the high- 
est good of the peop¥e in all things: the 
blessings of faith, those of law, of freedom, 
and of morals. It can never follow the 
path of forcible overthrows and of revo 
lution, nor covenant with an outside 
enemy, nor lend itself to the service of 
injustice, even when a seeming and mo- 
mentary advantage is to be gained by 
such service. What a disgrace for us 
Germans is the Franco-mania that reigns 
among us—the cap-in-hand alliance with 
the Corsican adventurer, who is spread- 
ing horror and desolation among us and 
knows no right but that of the sword. 
What undermines all our strength, and 
will sink us even lower and lower, is not 
only.the jealousy and spirit of aggran- 
dizement current among the German 
States against the empire and the em- 
peror, the fawning on the French with 
the hope of getting their help to win new 
slices of territory, but far more the weak- 
ened character of the whole people, and 
their want of moral energy and good 
feeling—the result of the unbelieving 
philosophy and immoral literature that 
have unnerved the nation.” 


Just as impartially he condemn- 
ed in after-years, when German pa- 
triotism had spread with a sudden 
rush from the field into literature, 
the “coarse Teutonism ” which re- 
jected every refinement of foreign 
origin, maligned every foreign cus- 
tom, and made patriotism ridicu- 
lous by enjoining upon it to be no 
less than rabid. He then defended 
all that was reasonable and appli- 
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cable to German life, all the praise- 
worthy, customs, books, and im- 
provements that fashion had turn- 
ed suddenly against. He had earn- 
ed a good right to be independent ; 
for four of his sons fought in the 
different German armies that over- 
whelmed Napoleon after the retreat 
from Moscow, and one, his son 
Christian, a brave boy of eighteen, 
died at the battle of Ligny. His 
two sons-in-law also, fathers of 
large families of young children, 
were in the national army, and the 
greatest enthusiasm was felt by all 
the members of the family, old and 
young, for the cause which Stol- 
berg called “ ours, God’s, Europe’s, 
mankind’s, and the right’s.” 

In 1815 he wrote: “True Ger- 
man feeling it is to welcome all that 
is noble and good, out of all ages 
and nations, as our own. Every 
one now, with narrow minds, is 
Nibelungen-mad, barbaric-mad ” ; 
and concerning his Life ef Alfred 
he says: 


“ Alfred belongs to us, and therefore 
do I wish to hold him up to the venera- 
tion and imitation, and for the teaching, 
of my children. But not only do Alfred 
and his people belong to us ; we should 
also make our own all that is great and 
noble in the life of all nations, yet with- 


out losing thereby our own individual- 
ity.” 


In 1805 the decree freeing the 
serfs in the Duchy of Holstein went 
into effect, and Stolberg congratu- 
lates his brother Christian on this 
happy event; naturally, the great- 
er event of the abolition of negro 
slavery in the British West Indies 
was a great joy to him, and he re- 
joiced the more that the ///umina- 
4, his special aversion, lost thereby 
their best weapon against England, 
and that the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man could be unfa- 
vorably compared with the English 
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constitution, on account of a con- 
tradictory law, at that time still in 
force, forbidding the liberation of 
the negroes in French colonies to 
be even mentioned before the leg- 
islature. The alliances, dictated by 
fear or by interest, of German sove- 
reigns with Napoleon were a sub- 
ject of great grief and indignation 
to him, and he looked upon Eng- 
land with almost exaggerated admi- 
ration because she withstood the 
conqueror. He said “ Pitt would 
save England against Europe’s 
will,’ and his confidence in the 
general policy of the English 
statesman was unbounded. He 
had, too, a kind of historical admi- 
ration, if we may so call it, for the 
English form of government, which 
alone he thought proper for free- 
dom, but which he did not believe 
fit for the wants of every nation, 
indiscriminately, on the Continent. 
It strikes us, however, that the fact 
of the English constitution, in its 
then state, being nearly a hundred 
and fifty years old had somewhat 
blinded his mind to the facts—ac- 
cording to his theory, rather sus- 
picious, to say the least—of the 
change of dynasty in 1688; for the 
Stuarts in England were surely as 
legitimate sovereigns, from his 
point of view, as the Bourbons in 
France, whose least advances, in 
the person of Louis XVIII., to- 
wards the modern spirit so in- 
censed and disgusted Stolberg; 
and when he said that “ England 
alone stood in the breach ” against 
Napoleon, he forgot that she con- 
sidered it her interest to withstand 
him, and that a deeply-rooted pre- 
judice egged on the nation against 
him. If he had seen anything of 
the unreasoning panic which the 
threatened invasion caused among 
the English, he would have been 
less ready to jest at the falling 
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through of the scheme, which he 
called “an expedition to gather mus- 
sels along the British shores.” It 
has often been so, we think, among 
Continental statesmen and _ think- 
ers: they look upon England with 
exceptionally favorable eyes and 
weigh her doings in special balan- 
ces, forgetting the lawless and riotous 
disturbances that she experienced 
earlier than other countries, after 
which she settled into the solid, 
steady, conservative, law-abiding, 
slow-to-be-moved nation which she 
had been for over a hundred years 
when the French Revolution sud- 
denly broke out. Stolberg, much as 
he praised England, almost refused 
to see any good in the chaos of new 
ideas that were seething pell-mell 
together; he saw nothing but the 
evident godlessness, selfishness, 
pride, and cruelty which marked 
that era; and, indeed, he, the man 
of another age, the lover of a lofty 
ideal which we shall mention pres- 
ently—the man who said that “all 
politics hinged on the Fourth Com- 
mandment ”—could hardly be ex- 
pected to allow that out of such 
confusion God could glean any- 
thing worthy of being offered to 
himself. 

Stolberg often called Germany 
the “heart of Europe,” and wrote 
an ode with that title ; but he would 
not allow with the innovators that 
the “philosophy” of the age was 
the true source of the influence his 
country should have on the Conti- 
nent. Allied to this false idea of 
many Germans was the affected 
custom, in the early part of the cen- 
tury, of using the French language 
instead of the mother-tongue, even 
in the nearest domestic intercourse 
—a fault which the Russians also fell 
into, but which at present they 
have seen the folly of and have 
nearly successfully remedied. Stol- 
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berg heartily hated and despised 
this foreign intrusion into German 
home-life. 


“Even in my younger days,” he says 
with scorn, “ I can remember hearing of 
a gifted German girl being reproached by 
German women with being ‘affected’ 
enough to write ‘German’ letters. .. . Ger- 
mans now write to each other, brother to 
brother, husband to wife, in French... . 
Is that not to estrange one’s self from one’s 
nearest and dearest? nay, even from 
one’s self ?” 


His relations and correspondence 
with well-known people of his day 
furnish us with his opinions on 
many of the writers, savants, states- 
men, and philosophers, the reigning 
and rising public men. Of the his- 
torian Johann Miller he says: 


“ No one ever seized the true spirit of 
history so early in life as he did... . 
His life is very interesting ; it is true he 
showed a good deal of vanity, but also 
so much cheerful good-humor that one 
does not feel inclined to be hard upon 
him for the former. His plan of study, 
as he arranged it for himself, and the 
scrupulous way in which he followed 
it out, seem to me truly noteworthy. 
. . . What a comprehensive spirit, what 
feeling and sympathy for the true, the 
good, and the beautiful ! How early, too, 
he broke loose from the unwisdom of the 
philosophy of the times, and how deep 
a religious spirit remained firm in him 
in the midst of many disturbances, since 
he so clearly understood the history of 
the world by the light of that Provi- 
dence whose finger he was always trac- 
ing init! He once said very beautifully 
that Christ was the key to .the world’s 
history.” 


In 1807 he gives the following 
opinion of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt : 


“TI know Humboldt personally. He 
has much understanding, much liveli- 
ness, much industry. But is he not in- 
clined to be too much enslaved by the 
German 4 friori tendency and by a love 
of the scientific form? Is he strong 
enough not to let himself be carried 
away by the method of modern criticism, 
which tends to violent disruption from 
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all that has gone before, instead of trac- 
ing out the great analogies on the path 
of simple observation? Is he guite free 
from a delicate and imperceptible char- 
latanism? Years may have matured 
him, but such maturing seldom takes 
place when the quick strides of science 
make it difficult for wisdom to keep up 
with her,” 


Of Frederick Schlegel’s poetry, 
and that of others in the Dichter- 
garten (or “ Poet’s Garden,” a col- 
lection of fugitive songs by various 
poets), he writes : 


‘The rarer and the more beautiful is 
the noble, religious spirit that breathes 
through the Poet's Garden, the more do I 
wish that its authors might put forth all 
their strength. And so it would be, if it 
were not for a particular theory which 
lies at the bottom of the poetry—a theory 
whose foundation I do not know, but 
whose evident peculiarity strikes the 
eye, bewilders the reader, forces the Muse, 
and in its purposed negligence of lan- 
guage goes so far as even to disfigure it. 
The Muse craves freedom above all 
things, if she is to express what comes 
from the innermost of our heart or our 
mind. Every trace of art lames poetry, 
and theory often misleads, because it is 
born of human philosophy, while poetry 
is something divine. Therefore poets 
always succeed best in rhythm where the 
inspiration is great and noble, and the 
quickly-passing images, thoughts, sensa- 
tions only group themselves well and 
naturally when they are conjured up by 
an infallible, all-subduing inspiration, 
without the pcet knowing how it hap- 
pens.” 


Of Niebuhr’s Roman history he 
writes, in 1812—not, perhaps, in the 
sense that most of the readers of 
that work will endorse : 


“I marvel at the deep learning, and 
often at the penetration, of our friend ; 
but who will read him? What a bulwark 
of tedious researches, the result of which 
is often nothing more than a learned 
outwork ! It is strange that, with this 
fault of historical pedantry, he could 
not avoid the contrary one of reasoning 
@ priori, so common to the German pro- 
fessors. There is much understanding 
in the book, and in a few places one is 
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pleasantly surprised at its spirit; but 
this spirit is neither a joyful nor a certain 
one, He fails in simplicity. From this 
springs his heavy style, despite «kis 
choice use of words. He is too forward 
in making hypotheses and foregone 
conclusions ; for instance, his open par- 
tisanship with the plebeians leads him 
to make false and hasty judgments. 
His pragmatical tendency makes him 
unjust even to Livy, and he has no ap- 
preciation of the noble amiability of 
Plutarch. Yet, with all these faults, 
he must ever remain a valuable histo- 
rian—not a star of the first magnitude, 
but still too good to be a mere famu- 
/us,* to gather material for great his- 
torians. Among other things, he lacks 
the art of managing his style so as to ap- 
pear to be led by it and yet to make it 
convey exactly what the writer pleases. 
But concerning his principles, some of 
which, however, I do not endorse, his 
conscience always appears as it is, noble 
and tender, while his love of truth fol- 
lows him even on his hobby—hypothe- 
sis.” 

It may be interesting to give the 
opinion of some of the same men 
on Stolberg himself as a historian 
and writer. The History of Reli- 
gion, which was his great work, 
and which he mainly attributed to 
the suggestion, encouragement, and 
interest of Princess Gallitzin, be- 
came a topic of discussion and in- 
terest all through Germany. Many 
were brought by it to the Catholic 
Church, and of these most wrote to 
him first, asking advice and making 
confidences, before they read fur- 
ther or asked instructions from a 
priest. It was a source of deep 
thankfulness to him that he had 
thus been the means of making . 
others share in the same blessings 
and peace which he had won 
through the grace and leading of 
God. But his History was no 
controversial work; it was very 
comprehensive, and embraced the 
whole subject of true religion from 
the beginning of the world, tracing 


* Servant ; meaning here a szzond-rate chronicler. 
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the connection between Judaism 
and Christianity; the fulfilment of 
the prophecies in Christ ; the spirit 
of aloofness from the world, first 
symbolized in the national exclu- 
siveness of the Hebrews, and then 
proved in the persecutions under 
the Roman emperors in the strug- 
gle between Christianity and hea- 
thendom; and, lastly, the gradual, 
onward sway which the truth at 
last won over error, and which, 
speaking in a certain sense, culmi- 
nated in the conversion of Constan- 
tine. Here Stolberg ended his 
history, feeling that his life would 
not be spared much longer, and 
that he had done his work, so far 
as he felt called upon by God to 
witness to the truth that was in 
him. Theunhappy struggles, rents, 
and abuses of later church histo- 
ry he left untouched; surely there 
were counterparts to them in earlier 
days, but no such embittering 
could come from a relation of the 
old heresies and divisions as would 
have sprung from even the most 
impartial discussion of recent and 
more local ones. Schlegel took 
the greatest interest in this work, 
and of the least important part he 
spoke thus admiringly : 

“T am especially delighted at the 
strength and simple beauty of your 
style ; whoso compares it with what is 
called nowadays the art of representing 
things will easily discover where is to 


be found the true source of even this 
beauty.” 


Again, of the second part of the 
Phistory (it was divided into fifteen 
parts) he says: 


“TI found myself much steadied and 
strengthened by the whole, and particu- 
larly enlightened by the exposition on 
the Hebrew belief in the immortality of 
the soul and on the Mosaic code. May 
you in the future of your work, as often 
as opportunity allows, return to and 
dwell upon the immortality of the soul. 
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It seems to me the path by which man- 
kind at present can best be led towards 
truth, better than by any other teaching 
regarding the Godhead.” 


He then says that pantheism and 
a vague sentimentality had pervert- 
ed everything distinctly Christian 
into an empty shadow-form, but 
that few were so absolutely dead to 
all higher feeling as not to distin- 
guish between the “real personal 
immortality, and the mere meta- 
physical image of it, without a here- 
after, and: without a continuance 
of the memory.” 


“Bring vividly before them the true per- 
sonal immortality, and you will often find 
those whom you had thought most spir- 
itually dead and careless to be palpably 
roused. To me the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity is the central point of Christianity, 
and therefore the foundation and source 
of all my convictions, views, and aspira- 
tions... .. The unfolding and repre- 
sentation of this secret of love (the Trin- 
ity) I have found to permeate every doc- 
trine, principle, and even custom or 
rubric of the Catholic Church ; although 
even in her pale many good individuals 
are less impressed with the divine spirit 
of the whole than with some one or 
other literal regulation.” 


Johann von Miiller wrote thus 
of Stolberg’s work : 


“Tt is not a lukewarm, sham impar- 
tial church history, in which one is un- 
certain what relation it bears to Jesus 
of Nazareth, but the work of a man who 
knows what he believes, and would fain 
move all men to believe as he does. 
Not a church history critically weighing 
the Messiahship of Jesus from the Old 
Testament against his Godhead from the 
New, but the work of a man who sees 
everywhere and at all times Him who 
was and is, and is to come, and to whom 
all power is given in heaven and on 
earth. Lastly, it is not a worldly repre- 
sentation of the deceits and time-serv- 
ing devices through which Christianity 
crept into the world, and is still able to 
maintain herself, the humble handmaid 
of statecraft, in these our enlightened 
times, but the confession and outpour- 
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ing of soul of a man to whom the whole 
world is nothing in comparison with the 
Saviour of the world. Of the latter he 
speaks so that whoever loves him must 
love this book, and he who knows no- 
thing of him will learn from this book 
what Christians possessin him. There- 
fore, reader, if thqu art a reed, driven 
before the learned wind of our modern 
writings, look to this rock, and see if it 
has not a foundation in the needs of 
mankind and the love of the Godhead ; 
and thou who knowest not Christianity, 
come and see what it is, as thy forefa- 
thers felt it, as it is yet, mighty in every 
childlike heart ; and thou who believest, 
come hear, and enjoy, and rejoice thy 
heart with the word of life.” 


Claudius spoke of the book be- 
ing read by thousands, and of its 
“undoubted influence in strength- 
ening the Christian faith among the 
German people.” A person in 
comparatively private life, Major 
Biilow, a stanch Bible man, said 
that Stolberg’s History of Religion 
had been a “welcome surprise to 
him, although the style was not al- 
ways clear to his understanding, 
and he was only fearful lest the 
author should not live long enough 
to finish it.” 

Joseph de Maistre spoke thus of 
the work in his Recueil de Lettres, 
p. 23: 


“ New researches and discoveries, and 
the progress of the art of tracing all up 
to the first sources, may correct or sup- 
plement much in his history, may bring a 
new light to bear on many of his opin- 
ions—for the work, in spite of its founda- 
tion on, and buttressing by, much study 
of a high order, is not meant to be an 
exhaustive scientific work ; but I doubt 
ifany, in our century at least, will sur- 
pass the author of this history in pure 
love of God and mankind, love to Christ 
and his church, and in pure and truly 
creative spirit. How striking also are 
his observations on the circumstances of 
our time, his opinion on the persecution 
of the church by the spirit of this world, 
on false teachers, on the marriage tie, 
and the sanctity of oaths, and many like 
things "” 
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Stolberg was rejoiced by these 
commendations, but more encour- 
aged than rejoiced. Mere vanity 
was far from him; he thanked God 
that he had. been able to supply 
“what these oft-repeated praises of 
good and single-minded men prov- 
ed tc him to have. been really a 
want.” 

The ideal which we have alluded 
to, and which was a great charac- 
teristic of Stolberg’s mind, was that 
of the mission and duties of an 
aristocracy. He believed that, in 
the abstract, the existence and al- 
lowed influence of such’a class 
was an instinct inborn in man, and 
that it was only when the aristo- 
cracy was false to its own princi- 
ples that the people could grow an- 
tagonistic to it. His theories on 
the subject were beautiful, noble, 
poetic, but in his time there had 
been so much evil practice that 
such theories were nearly swamped 
under it. It was natural to his 
character, however, to lean more 
on the theory than the practice, 
and to consider the latter an ex- 
crescence and abuse which might 
be done away with, and the ideal 
thereby reinstated in its first dig- 
nity. At first sight his theory seems 
simply a feudal, medizval, romantic 
one, the dream of a man proud of 
his own order, and nursed in pre- 
judices such as no change in politi 
cal relations de facto could uproot 
but if we look closer into it, it be- 
comes a very different and far more 
worthy thing—namely, a belief in 
the essence of chivalry, a standard 
of conduct such as King Arthur’s, 
a translation into altered forms and 
circumstances of the Gospel rules 
of charity, courtesy, and patience. 
Here are some of his own sayings 
on the subject, on which he rea- 
soned in a way so far removed from 
either fanaticism or vanity that we 
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place his explanations here as some- 
thing wholly special to himself, and 
quite different from the ordinary 
rhapsodies about the necessity of 
various grades of classes : 


“ The ideal of the aristocracy * is not 
weakened through the unworthiness of 
many who are of noble birth. On the 
contrary, the just scorn which follows 
these men redounds to the honor of 
their class, of which one cannot become 
unworthy without being despised by all. 
Nature gives the aristocracy neither more 
understanding normore physical strength 
than she does to other classes; it takes 
its worth wholly from an ideal, but not a 
mistaken ideal. This, like all that is 
great in mankind, is founded upon the 
sacrifice of all that is lower for the sake 
of attaining the highest. 

“The aristocracy must give up every 
mercantile and lower traffic. Three 
things were entrusted to its keeping— 
agriculture, of which kings have not 
been ashamed, statesmanship, and the 
defence of the Fatherland. 

“ As an ennobled countryman the aris- 
tocrat can pursue the most necessary, the 
oldest, and the most innocent work with 
better results than the peasant, because 
he has more means, more insight, and can 
better afford the danger of an occasional 
failure. His experience and example 
teach and encourage the common coun- 
tryman, whom it is the beautiful and 
holy duty of the nobleman to enlightcn 
and to protect, and whose well-being, 
morals, and temporal and eternal good 
it is his duty to further by every means 
in his power. This business is one 
vhich, if he wishes to be respected as a 
10bleman, he has no right to evade or 
neglect ; except temporarily, if he is 
chosen as a representative of his pro- 
vince—a business to which he has also a 
special call as a citizen of the state. He 
must and ought, however, to take part 
in the government, even if he be not 
chosen by his province ; and either as a 
magistrate or only as a land-owner he 
can take a prominent part in it. The de- 


* Adel, nobility, from ede/, noble, our Saxon 
Ethel and Atheling. The word is here translated 
by aristocracy rather than nobility—the former be- 
ing a word of wider signification, and embracing 
the class of untitled gentlemen (which of course 
Stolberg included), as well as that of strictly so- 
called noblemen. 
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fence of his country devolves upon no 
one so strongly as upon the nobleman. 
This is a worthy and beautiful duty of 
knighthood. It is well for that state where 
the aristocracy, as such, is called to the de- 
fence of the Fatherland as leaders of their 
own country people, whose patrons they 
are in times of peace, whose heads, judges, 
mediators, example, and benefactors they 
should be at all times. ‘he old, fair re- 
lations have been rent by false represen- 
tations, but they are not effaced... . 
The aristocracy has an inner worth, no 
matter how unworthy are many of its 
members. Neither royal nor priestly 
anointing can preserve from moral cor- 
ruption! Of how much less avail are 
mere human, outward means to preserve 
the spiritual existence! Indeed, they of- 
ten soil it. Let every one who is of 
knightly standing strive to prove by his 
actions that the ideal of knighthood lives- 
in him, in noble simplicity, in courteous 
behavior, in quick willingness to give 
blood and lands for the Fatherland. His 
example will not remain without fruit. 
He will be far from looking wpon certain 
virtues as virtues of his condition, and 
neglecting to practise others or super- 
ciliously leave them to other classes. If 
we hold fast to our knightly calling, the 
essence of knighthood will remain to us. 
The shell of the thing renews itself from 
time to time. . . . Whatever is worthy 
of respect in knighthood has come from 
self-sacrifice. . . . In order to keep pace 
with the century, the nobleman must be 
the equal of the citizen in knowledge, 
whenever the two meet in the same field. 
If he neglects this, he will see the burgh- 
er reigning as a cabinet minister and 
himself reduced to the honor of wait- 
ing in the king’s ante-chamber by virtue 
of his birth. And even in war, the 
knight’s proper field, how can the noble- 
man boast of his superiority to’ one who 
knows more than he does of the science 
of war? If the knight covets intellec- 
tual superiority, he must not seek it in 
emulation so much as in brave and si- 
lent self-sacrifice. The life of his fa- 
thers must teach his heart this lesson: 
Be worthy of thy fathers, whether the 
world acknowledge thy worth or no.* A 
thirst after approbation does not be- 
hove a knight, but steady reliance on 
his strength and hisintentions. . . . The 
present hatred of the aristocracy is a fe- 


* The italics are ours. 
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ver which will soon be spent... . It 
remains for us, each in his own circle, 
to maintain a lofty ideal and to spread 
it abroad—that is, a true spirit of religion 
and that spirit of brave Self-denial, of 
earnest courage, and discreet worth which 
should mark the aristocracy—and at the 
same time to encourage among ourselves 
a desire not to be behindhand in such 
knowledge and in such strivings as ele- 
vate the heart, adorn the mind, and 
make us fitter for the callings that spe- 
cially beseem us.” 


It will be readily understood 
from the foregoing quotations that 
Stolberg had not much sympathy 
with a scheme which some Ger- 
man noblemen had started—that 
of a new knight-union or society. 
He deprecated the publicity such 
a step would necessarily bring up- 
on them, and saw in it only a hol- 
low, childish plan of defiance, a 
foolish revival of old customs as 
powerless in practice as a return 
to the weapons of the ancient 
knights, a protest against fire- 
arms and the altered arts of 
warfare. His enthusiasm was al- 
ways dignified and reasonable; it 
had no touch of sentimentality 
and “playing at” things. To 
the last his character remained 
the same. Forgiving and tempe- 
rate as regarded any wrong done 
personally to him, he could not 
brook the distortion of truth, and 
was in the act of replying to a 
libellous pamphlet of Voss, of 
Heidelberg, destined to spread 
among the public distrust of Stol- 
berg’s sincerity in his conversion, 
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when his last sickness overtook 
him. He had just finished the 
Life of St. Vincent of Paul, which 
he had written instead of the auto- 
biography that his friends strongly 
urged him to write. He had ob- 
jected that he felt no call from 
God to do so, and that, unless one 
wrote with the view of God’s call, 
vanity and self were too apt to be- 
come the leading motive in the 
work. He commended St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions because they were 
evidently inspired by love of God’s 
honor only, and a monument of 
thankfulness to the One who called 
such a sinnerto repentance. In St. 
Vincent he saw a man of modern 
times whom one could hold up as a 
model not too exalted and extraor- 
dinary, yet thoroughly humble, per- 
fect, and holy, to men of his and fu- 
ture generations. 

Stolberg died December 5, 1819, 
at the age of seventy, at Sonder- 
miihlen, a country-house for which 
he had, four years before, exchang- 
ed his favorite Liitjenbeck, when 
French domination was in the as- 
cendant and he had become an 
object of suspicion to the French 
spies in Miinster. 

What his death was to his family 
can be easily imagined; it was 
hardly less to a large circle of 
friends, acquaintances, and even 
strangers who knew him only by 
name and by his works, but whose 
reliance on his advice, example, 
and opinion had long been thei: 
best and surest standard of duty. 
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FROM THE HECUBA OF EURIPIDES. 


A free translation, 


BY AUBREY DE VERE, 


[Zhe Chorus of Trojan Women lament their Captivity.] 


STROPHE I. 


Breeze of the ocean, fresh and free ! 
Whither, O whither wilt thou bear 
The Exile, and her great despair ? 
Thou speed’st, and I must speed with thee! 
Say, must some Dorian haven be 
The home of Troy’s unhappy daughters ? 
O unbelovéd home !—or where 
The father of most lovely waters, 
Apidanus, goes winding by 
The fruitful meads of Thessaly ? 


ANTISTRORHE I, 


Or ’mid those isles of old renown, 
Haply bright Delos’ sea-born glades, 
Where deathless palms and laurels spread 
Above their own Latona’s head 
Green boughs (commemoration holy 
Of that twin-birth that lit their gloom) :— 
There myst I weep a captive’s doom? 
There sing, with gladsome native maids, 
Extorted song and melancholy 
To Dian’s silver bow and crown ? 


STROPHE II, 


.Perchance, a Slave in Athens pining, 
On tap’stried walls these hands must trace 
Minerva’s awful steeds and car 
Still radiant from the Ten Years’ war; 
Or blazon there the Titan race 
Beneath the Thunderer’s wrath oppressed, 
And every godlike head declining 
Upon the thunder-blasted breast. 
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ANTISTROPHE Il. 


Alas my people, and alas 
My fathers, and my country’s shore! 
And thou, O Troy—’tis Fate’s decree— 


Farewell ! 


I see thy face no more! 


Alas for thee, alas for me! 

Above thy head the plough shall pass :-— 
Worse fate is mine, o’er ocean’s wave, 
The conqueror’s plaything, and his slave. 





THE TRUE IRISH REVOLUTION. 


Tue Irish people, albeit much 
given tc intermittent spasms of in- 
surrection, are at present as peace- 
able, and apparently as contented, 
as the contending passions of local 
politicians and the intrigues of im- 
perial statesmen will allow them to 
be. The constabulary, in their rifle- 
green and burnished accoutrements, 
continue to be the envy and terror 
of the unsophisticated peasant ; the 
queen’s writ runs unobstructed in 
the remotest parts of the island; 
“the castle still stands, though the 
senate’s no more”; and, save the 
sharp crack of a rifle at Dolly- 
mount or the more death-dealing 
fowling-piece of the sportsman, no 
warlike sound disturbs the quiet 
slumbers of the weary sentinel or 
the superserviceable stipendiary 
magistrate. 

And yet a revolution has been in 
progress in Ireland and in Irish af- 
fairs elsewhere for the last three- 
quarters of a century as beneficent 
in its effects and as tangible in its 
benefits as if blood had flowed in 
torrents and the pure atmosphere 
from shore to centre of the land 
had been polluted by fumes of vil- 
lanous saltpetre. We mean that 
within the memory of men now 
living a radical though gradual 


change has taken place in the n.an- 
ners, habits, and tastes of the Irish 
people, but more particularly in 
their literature, which after all is 
the best evidence of a nation’s abil- 
ity to think correctly and express 
accurately what their minds are ca- 
pable of conceiving. 

Looking back to the condition 
of Ireland at the beginning of the 
century—her domestic legislature 
annihilated and seven-eighths of her 
people unrepresented in the impe- 
rial Parliament — beyond broken 
relics and dim memories of a glori- 
ous past, it can be said truthfully 
that she had no literature what- 
ever, or rather no literature save 
what was alien and hostile in tone 
and spirit. ‘There were no native 
authors except those who had earn- 
ed pelf and unenviable notoriety by 
decrying Ireland’s nationality, ma- 
ligning her faith, and holding up to 
the contempt and ridicule of the 
world the faults and foibles of her 
unlettered peasantry. But, even 
had there been men ofa different 
character, they could not have 
found either ~“1couragement or 
patronage ; for the mass of the pop- 
ulation, thanks to the Penal Laws, 
could not read English, and one-half 
at least could not even speak it. 
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The consequence, therefore, was 
that every young Irishman who 
felt the spirit of literary ambition 
stir within him, as soon as he had 
attained manhood, hastened to 
pack up his scanty wardrobe and 
turn his face toward London—then 
as now the great intellectual focus 
of the United Kingdom. ‘The pio- 
neers of this movement were gen- 
erally men little fitted to represent 
their country. They were merely 
adventurers, without principle or 
honor, facile and versatile, and in 
some instances even educated, but, 
from previous training and associa- 
tion, just such tools as Grubb Street 
publishers loved to handle and the 
lowest class of Britons delighted to 
patronize. ‘They were the origi- 
nators of the “Denis Bulgrud- 
dery” and “ Paddiana” school of 
so-called comic literature, and were 


useless if they did not carica-, 


ture in the grossest manner, on the 


stage and in the newspapers and 
periodicals, their Catholic fellow- 


countrymen. With them a priest 
was an ignorant and low-bred ty- 
rant; the peasant his abject, super- 
stitious slave. This worthless class, 
while it did much to destroy the mo- 
ral effect produced by men of a pre- 
ceding generation, like Goldsmith, 
Coleman, O’Keefe, Sheridan, 
Burke, Barry, and other distinguish- 
ed Irishmen, did more to instil into 
the popular mind of England that 
utter misconception of Irish char- 
acter and insensate hostility to the 
Catholic religion of which We find 
at the present day such marked 
traces even among fairly intelligent 
men. 

Those mercenaries were followed 
by others of a higher order of in- 
tellect and of greater pretensions, 
of whom Crofton Croker and She- 
ridan Knowles may be considered 
to have been the representatives. 


The True Irish Revolution. 


The drama, poetry, and prose fic- 
tion of every description employed 
their attention alternately, and in 
each they proved true to the baser 
instincts of their nature and the 
traditions of the faction whence 
they had sprung. They were 
stanch no-popery men of the 
Orange stripe, and, having a Pro- 
testant, English audience to gra- 
tify, they were consistently and 
virulently anti-Catholic and anti- 
Irish. When they wished to delin- 
eate their co-patriots, whether be- 
fore the foot-lights. or in the pages 
of cheap novels, they invariably di- 
vided them into two classes: the 
high-spirited, accomplished Protes- 
tant gentleman, and the low, gro- 
velling, ignorant papist. Thus for 
many years did they thrive on big- 
otry and fatten upon treason to 
the land that was _ unfortunate 
enough to have given them birth. 
It was only natural that England 
should have viewed with compla- 
cency the caricatures of a faith she 
had so long and so strenuously pro- 
scribed, and a people whom she 
had robbed of the last vestige of 
independence; but it is humiliat- 
ing to reflect that the works of 
such libellers were up to a recent 
period popular in Ireland, and that 
their comedies and farces “ have 
kept the stage” even to our own 
day. 

There were yet other candidates 
for fame, who, tired of the provin- 
cialism of Irish towns, or impatient 
of the restraints which their pecu- 
liar calling in life had placed upon 
them, sought an English market 
for their intellectual wares—spoiled 
children of genius, men like Ma- 
ginn and Mahony, of much learn- 
ing and fascinating accomplish- 
ments, fitted to have conferred last- 
ing honor on their country, but 
who, lacking the true spirit of na- 
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tional dignity and personal respect, 
easily fell a prey to one or other of 
the contending English parties, and 
sank tothe level of those whodisgrace 
the noble profession of letters by 
making it subservient to the base 
purposes of political factions. This 
class contributed much of what is 
still to be found brilliant and en- 
tertaining in English literature, but 
little that reflects credit on their 
character as Irishmen. 

Following or contemporaneous 
with them came another and a dif- 
ferent school of Irish writers, such 
as Lever, Lover, Maxwell, and even 
Carleton ; for, though the latter in 
many of his later works showed a 
just appreciation of the vast im- 
provement taking place in public 
taste, his earlier and more popular 
productions, apart from their occa- 
sional touches of true pathos and 
flashes of genuine wit, were devot- 
ed mostly to caricature and exag- 
geration. Charles Lever, who has 
written so many books, and who is 
yet the most read of all the Irish 
novelists of this century, has been 
called the best recruiting sergeant 
the British government ever em- 
ployed ; while Lover may be styled 
a gifted and versatile buffoon in all 
save his lyrics. The first’s highest 
conception of an Irish gentleman 
was one who broke his arm over a 
Galway fence, was commissioned 
in the British army, blundered into 
all sorts of scrapes and out of them, 
hated Napoleon, worshipped “ Sir 
Arthur,” charged wildly at Ciudad 
Rodrigo or Waterloo, and finally 
—married an heiress. His best 
Irish peasant does not rise above 
the grade of Mickey Free or Darby 
the Blast, while he seemed utterly 
unconscious of the existence of a 
very important social element in 
all agricultural countries—the farm- 
ing or middle class, always remark- 
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able for their sturdy common-sense 
and practical views of life. It was 
from this portion of his countrymen 
and from the hardy mechanics of the 
towns that Scott drew his best and 
most enduring portraits of Scotch 
manliness, shrewdness, and humor. 

Lover, though tender and natu- 
ral in verse, was singularly unfor- 
tunate in his choice of subjects and 
altogether false in his attempts to 
develop them. He also ignored 
the “ middle classes,” and substitut- 
ed for gentlemen sentimental non- 
entities, and for the free-spoken, 
light-hearted, and withal poetical 
plebeian, blundering boobies full of 
chicane and deception. We can 
scarcely believe that the man who 
wrote Zreasure Trove and Handy 
Andy could have conceived such 
pathetic songs as “The Angels’ 
Whisper ” and “ The Fairy Boy.” 

Still, the works of these authors, 
though exhibiting many glaring de- 
fects, were a great improvement on 
those of their predecessors, and 
consequently they have not yet 
been consigned to the oblivion 
which has enshrouded the produc- 
tions of the bigots of the previous 
era. 

But the revolution in Irish liter- 
ature had commenced long before 
their advent, and the credit of ini- 
tiating it belongs to one who was 
not only universally admired and 
applauded during his life, but whose 
fame continues to augment as time 
rolls along, and the memory of his 
extraordinary efforts in behalf of 
his faith and country becomes 
brighter and more enduring. That 
man was Thomas Moore, the son 
of humble Catholic parents, who, on 
account of his religious belief, was 
refused a fellowship in the only 
university of which his native 
country could then boast. Natur- 
ally disgusted at such ostracism, 
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Moore, at the age of twenty-three, 
went to London, and entered upon 
that brilliant career in poetry and 
prose which has indelibly stamped 
his name on the history of the lit- 
erature of the nineteenth century. 
Never was the force of genius bet- 
ter exemplified than in the life of 
Moore. A plebeian, a Catholic, and 
an Irishman in.the strongest sense 
of those terms; without conde- 
scending to apologize for, or at- 
tempting to palliate, the facts of his 
station and belief; with scarcely a 
friend or acquaintance in the great 
metropolis, and no recognition in 
the world of letters, the poet 
rose amid an aristocratic, Protes- 
tant, and anti-Irish community to a 
position equal to the most gifted 
of Scotland’s and England’s men 
of genius, and in his Melodies far 
surpassed any lyrics that have been 
written in our language since or 
before his time. In 1808 the first 


part of that unequalled collection 
of songs appeared, and each suc- 


cessive instalment but added to 
the popularity of the preceding. 
From the first they became fashion- 
able, and consequently popular. 
They were sung in the drawing- 
rooms of princes and in the cot- 
tage parlors of the shop-keeper 
and tradesman. Persons of every 
rank in life who knew little of Ire- 
land, and that little not to her 
credit, listened entranced to “ Re- 
member the Glories of Brian the 
Brave” or “Oh! blame not the 
Bard,” and began to think that a 
country that could produce such 
airs and so sweet a poet could not 
after all be considered very barbar- 
ous. It was but a poorconcession, 
yet under the circumstances a most 
valuable one. It was the first blow 
struck against the solid wall of pre- 
judice with which English society 
had surrounded itself. 
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Next to Moore we place John 
Banim, the principal author of the 
Tales of the O'Hara Family. Ba- 
nim, like Moore, sprang from the 
ranks of the humbler classes and 
sought in London a field for his rare 
genius which was denied him at 
home. ‘Though a dramatist of no 
mean order, his reputation rests 
principally on his novels, many of 
which, like the Boyne Water, Cro- 
hoore of the Bill-Hook, The Priest- 
Hunter, and dhe Fetches, are works 
of real power, interspersed here 
and there with pleasantry and hu- 
mor, but always moral, dignified, 
and true to nature. The sale of 
Banim’s tales and shorter stories 
from their intrinsic merit, and per- 
haps somewhat on account of their 
novelty, was very extensive in Eng- 
land, and helped to increase the 
good feeling towards the Irish peo- 
ple which the lyre of Moore had 
first called into being. 

In Gerald Griffin, afterward the 
humble Christian Brother, Banim 
found not only a friend but a pow- 
erful auxiliary. Griffin, of all the 
writers of fiction in the English lan- 
guage, was the purest and most 
actively moral. If we search all his 
works—and they fill nine or ten vol- 
umes—we will not find an expres- 
sion or an innuendo to offend 
the most sensitive. The writings 
of the great English novelists of 
this century, like those of Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens, cannot be 
said to be positively immoral, 
though the author of the justly- 
celebrated Waverley Novels often 
exhibited marked prejudice, and 
sometimes downright bigotry ; while 
his later rivals, when not satirical or 
trifling, can at best claim but a 
negative morality for their teachings 
and tendencies. But the genius 
of Griffin sprang from a pure Cath- 
olic heart filled with love for all 
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his kind, and consequently he wrote 
with a sense of religious responsi- 
bility, and in a spirit of justice and 
rectitude rarely to be found so 
thoroughly developed in a writer 
of fiction in our days. His works 
have had a great influence on the 
popular mind of both countries. 
But, though he first wrote in Eng- 
land, his sole and absorbing object 
was to benefit his countrymen. 
When satisfied that the germ of 
his laurels had begun to fructify in 
a foreign soil, he returned to his 
home, where, amid domestic plea- 
sures, and in daily communion with 
the characters he so admirably por- 
trayed and the scenes of natural 
beauty he so loved to describe, he 
composed his more important and 
finished works. 

Meanwhile, another and not less 
important impetus had been given 
to the rapid change taking place in 
popular sentiment regarding Irish 
character and literature, and this 
was in Irelanditself. The letters of 
“J. K. L.”—the learned Dr. Doyle— 
on Catholic Emancipation and the 
Tithe Question, and those of the 
present venerable Archbishop of 
Tuam on similar topics, had thrill- 
ed the Irish heart and evoked in 
it a feeling of national dignity and 
self-reliance that had long lain dor- 
mant; and even the great O’Con- 
nell, amid all his professional and 
political labors, found time to con- 
tribute his aid to the new move- 
ment. But it was not till after 
1840 that the various rivulets com- 
bined and assumed the proportions 
of a mighty flood, which, bursting 
through the barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice, overspread the en- 
tire land. Then began to appear 
the theologians and ecclesiastical 
historians of Maynooth and the an- 
tiquarian writers of old Trinity; 
the fiery ballads of the Vation and 
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the graceful and learned essays of 
the Dublin Review and University 
Magazine. Archzological and Cel- 
tic societies were formed, the hith- 
erto neglected Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy were 
brought into public notice, and the 
musty tomes that were crumbling 
to dust and decay on the shelves 
ot Trinity College library, after their 
sleep of centuries, were explored, 
collated, and vivified. The names 
of Murray, O’Reilly, Petrie, Todd, 
O’Donovan, O’Curry, Graves, Wilde, 
Meehan, McCarthy, Mangan, and a 
host of other lesser lights, became 
familiar to the intellectual world 
by their profound, subtle, or bril- 
liant contributions to the litera- 
ture of the age. One thing alone 
was wanting to complete this grand 
national revival: a Catholic uni- 
versity—and even that soon came, 
not as a subordinate worker in the 
common cause, but as the leader of 
the movement. 

Yet, though general education 
and popular instruction, in their 
own sphere, kept pace with the 
mental awakening in the higher 
departments of learning, strange 
to say, the stage, generally consid- 
ered the first to yield to popular 
impulse, was the slowest and last 
to acknowledge the improved spirit 
of the times, and even to this day 
clings to many of the antiquated 
and bigoted so-called Irish dramas 
and comedies with insensate te- 
nacity. Theatrical managers still 
persist in presenting for the amuse- 
ment of patrons, a large portion of 
whom are Irish, the farces and low 
interludes which fifty years-ago were 
written to gratify the anti-Irish and 
anti-Catholic feelings of the lowest 
class of London society. A par- 
tially successful effort has been made 
recently to redeem this gross and 
fatal error; better, or rather less 
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bad, Irish dramas have of late 
made their appearance, and let us 
hope the refotmation, once set on 
foot, will be carried out. There is 
no reason why we should not have 
Irish dramas as good as Irish po- 
ems, tales, and other works of fic- 
tion. If people will go to theatres, 
they ought not be compelled to be- 
come interested spectators of out- 
rages on faith and morals, and pa- 
trons and supporters of those who 
commit the outrages. 

Still, casting our memory back 
over the history of Irish intellec- 
‘tual life for more than half a cen- 
tury, it would be scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that since the Re- 
naissance epoch no country has 
given such evidence, in so short a 
time, of mental fertility and activity 
as that island which was once al- 
most as famous throughout Europe 
for her learning as for the piety of 
her children. Ireland has at last a 
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literature which is not only rich in 
ideas and information, but which is 
both national and Catholic. Her 
history, once so obscure and misun- 
derstood, can now be studied with 
as much ease and satisfaction as 
any in Christendom; her antiqui- 
ties, formerly the spoil of the ig- 
norant or the jest of the sceptic, 
have been collected, arranged, anil 
scientifically explained in a hun- 
dred ways; while the lives and ac- 
tions of her great and holy men, 
from the earliest ages, have receiv- 
ed full, critical, and impartial jus- 
tice. And as yet we have only 
seen the beginning! If that be 
so fair and full of promise, what 
may not be hoped for from the 
intellectual future of a _ keen 
yet imaginative, brilliant yet con- 
scientious, witty yet harmless in 
their wit, passionate in the wid- 
er sense, yet profoundly religious, 
people? 





THE BRIDES OF CHRIST. 


ST. CATHERINE, 


“ Wuom I shall wed,” said Alexandria’s princess, “ rare 

Of beauty must be, past imagining ; 

So great I shall not think I have made him king ; 
More rich, sweet-hearted more, than summer air !” 
In dreams she came where courts such state declare 

Of Mother and Son enthroned, that worshipping 

She knelt, though royal: the Child placed a ring 
Upon her finger, and she woke—'twas there! 


So Catherine became Christ’s. 


Again she kneels : 


With rose and lily, in white and purple clothed, 
No shining host now hails the heaven-betrothed, 
But God’s bolt shatters the sharp torture-wheels. 
Then Night and angels her pall-bearers are— 
The Bridegroom waits on Sinai lone and far. 





The Brides of Christ. 
v. 
ST. MARGARET, 


Of all the virgins pure that bear the palm, 

‘There is not any one more meek and mild 

Than sweet maid Margaret. Tending while a child 
The flocks, she drew near, in the mountain’s calm, 
‘To the Good Shepherd, like a trustful lamb ; 

She felt that God with man was reconciled ; 

She saw diurnal victory undefiled 
Of light o’er darkness hoist the oriflamme 


Of Morning. So flashed she, in dungeon drear, 
The Cross uplifted, till the Dragon foul 
Crouched at her feet, in fear of that white soul. 

O Pearl of Antioch, so soft and clear! 

O Daisy, with the chaste dew on thy lips! 

Thou touchest Christ with stainless finger-tips. 


VI. 
ST. BARBARA, 


Dioscorus of Heliopolis 
Shut his wise daughter in a lofty tower, 
Jealous of lovers; therein, for her bower, 
She caused three windows to be made, in this 
Her father disobeying, but said: “ It is 
Through three clear windows that the Almighty Power, 
The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, shower 
Light on the soul—with light immortal bliss !” 


Scourged, by the gold hair dragged, slain by thy sire— 
A turbaned heathen !—soft as rosy May, 

Yet resolute, and avenged by instant fire, 
Christian Bellona! sweet-browed Barbara! 

With the Red Mantle of thy fortitude, 

Thy Tower and Cannon, be my soul endued! 
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MARSHAL MacMAHON AND THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TIONISTS. 


THE inconveniences resulting 
from the present system of trans- 
mitting political intelligence from 
Europe to this country for the use 
of our daily journals are serious. 
An event of importance occurs to- 
day in London, Paris, Constantino- 
ple, or Rome; the same afternoon 
we read what purports to be an 
account of the event in our even- 
ing journals, and the next morning 
we are furnished with a few more 
details, accompanied often by a 
leading article hurriedly written 
and based, as a rule, upon no other 
information than that contained in 
the despatches. In twenty-four 
hours afterwards the event is al- 
most forgotten; and by the time 
that the letters of correspondents 
on the spot, or the journals of the 
locality, can reach us, the incident 
has become an old story and the 
interest excited by it in the first 
place has faded away. This man- 
ner of dealing with matters of great 
importance would be lamentable, 
even if the information contained 
in the cable despatches were al- 
ways correct, full, and uncolored 
by prejudice; but too often the 
despatches are models of what they 
should wot be—that is, they are in- 
correct in matters of fact; marked 
by omissions of the truth and by 
suggestions of falsehood ; and dis- 
figured, in the majority of cases 
when the events reported have, or 
are supposed to have, some rela- 
tion to the interests of the Papal 
See, by an ingenious perversion of 
the real and natural meaning of the 
incidents which they purport to de- 


scribe. A heavy responsibility rests 
upon the conductors of our daily 
journals in this matter—a responsi- 
bility to which we should be glad 
to see them more sensitive than 
they now appear to be. ‘They know 
well enough how it happens that 
the bulk of their cable despatches 
from the Continent of Europe is 
continually affected by an evident 
animus against the Holy See when- 
ever there is an opportunity to dis- 
play this feeling; they know well 
enough why it is that, whenever 
possible, a coloring hostile to the 
church, and calculated to excite 
Protestant or non-Catholic preju- 
dice against her, is given to events. 

The greater part of the Euro- 
pean despatches of the New York 
journals is transmitted from Lon- 
don, being made up there chiefly 
from the despatches of the Reuter 
Agency, supplemented by the spe- 
cial despatches received by the lead- 
ing London journals. The Reuter 
News Agency, which has its ramifica- 
tions throughout all Europe, and is 
conducted with admirable skill and 
good management as a business en- 
terprise, is in the hands of Jews; 
its agents have peculiar relations 
with the governments which stand 
in need of their services, and a sys- 
tem .of mutual benefit is kept up 
between them; in return for the 
monopoly of official news and other 
similar favors on the part of the 
governments, the agents of the 
Reuter company transmit only such 
intelligence as is agreeable to the 
governments, aad with such color- 
ing as the governments wish. The 
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relations existing between the Ita- 
lian government and the Reuter 
Agency are understood to be espe- 
cially intimate; and certain it is 
that from no capital in the world 
has more false and distorted news 
been sent forth than that which all 
the world has received from Rome 
since the Italian occupation of that 
city. As forethe Continental de- 
spatches taken from the London 
journals and sent to New York, it 
should be remembered that not one 
of the London daily papers is in 
the Catholic interest, and that those 
whose despatches are most frequent- 
‘ly sent to us—namely, the Z7mes, 
the Daily News, and the Pall Mall 
Gazette—are inspired by avery live- 
ly hatred and fear of the church. We 
believe that the conductors of our 
own daily journals are for the most 
part actuated by honest motives. 
Their heads are sometimes deplo- 
rably at fault, but their hearts are 
generally right; and, with rare ex- 
ceptions, they are free from the 
guilt of wilfully misrepresenting 
facts and designedly deceiving their 
readers, But too frequently they do 
permit themselves to be deceived 
or misled, in the manner we have 
explained, with respect to the true 
meaning and co-relation of political 
events on the continent of Europe. 
The facts mentioned are, or 
should be, perfectly well known in 
the editorial rooms of all our jour- 
nals; and it is certainly to be de- 
sired that our editors should cease 
to take their opinions at second- 
hand, and should begin to exercise 
their own good and honest judg- 
ment upon events as they occur 
abroad. If they were in the habit 
of doing this, and if they were fur- 
nished with cable information of a 
correct and uncolored character, 
they would not, we are certain, 
have fallen into the error of regard- 
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ing the recent change of govern- 
ment in France as a wicked, base, 
and unprovoked conspiracy to de- 
stroy the republican institutions of 
that country, but would have re- 
cognized in Marshal MacMahon’s 
action the wise, absolutely necessa- 
ry, and not too rapid determination 
of that ruler to save the republic, 
if possible, while it is still worth 
saving, and at all events to save 
France and_ society generally 
throughout Europe from the con- 
vulsion, anarchy, and destruction 
into which the revolutionists were 
so rapidly and surely dragging 
them. It is by no means certain 
that Marshal MacMahon will now 
succeed in the task before him; he 


‘may have waited too long. Nor 


are we concerned to prove that the 
motives of the Marshal-President in 
his dismissal of M. Jules Simon, 
and in his selection of his present 
advisers, were unmixed; but we 
are anxious to show to our readers 
that his action was necessary, and 
that the good wishes of Americans 
who reverence law and order, who 
detest red-republicanism and com- 
munism, who cherish religious lib- 
erty, and who dread and abhor 
tyranny, whether exercised in the 
name of many or of one, should be 
on his side. “I am conscious,” 
said Marshal MacMahon nine days 
after the dismissal of M. Simon—* I 
am conscious of having fulfilled a 
great duty. I have remained, and 
shall remain, absolutely within the 
bounds of legality. It is because 
I am the guardian of the constitu- 
tion that I acted as I have acted. 
To attribute to me an intention of 
assailing the constitution is a mis- 
construction of my character. The 
country will soon comprehend that 
my sole aim is the salvation of 
France and of the government 
which she has given herself,” 
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We believe that these are sincere 
and honest words; and we shall 
have no difficulty at least in show- 
ing that Marshal MacMahon could 
not have acted otherwise than he 
did, unless he had been prepared to 
surrender the virtual government 
of the republic into the hands of 
men who are leagued together to 
destroy the rights of property; to 
degrade marriage; to enslave, if not 
wholly to overturn, the church; to 
cut her off from her connection 
with her earthly head; to reduce 
her prelates, if they were permitted 
to exist at all, to the condition of 
servants of the civil power; to ex- 
ile her contemplative and teaching 
orders; to take from her the right 
of educating her children; and to 
drag France, ere long, into an alli- 
ance with the revolutionary associa- 
tions in Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Spain, and Russia, which dream of 
establishing on the ruins of religion 
and of society a new confederation 
from which God shall be banished, 
and over which Satan shall rule su- 
preme. Comparatively few of the 
constituents of the Gambetta party 
in the French Assembly are aware 
of the designs of the leaders of this 
faction ; but enough light has within 
the past few weeks been thrown 
upon their machinations fully to 
justify the President in making a 
firm stand against their further pro- 
gress. 

M. Jules Simon refused to aid 
the President in executing this de- 
termination; and M. Simon was 
removed to give place to a minis- 
ter who would co-operate with his 
chief. So powerful had the Gam- 
betta faction become in the Assem- 
bly that the whole of the cabinet 
followed M. Simon in his enforced 
retirement from office, and the Pre- 
sident was for the moment left 
alone. The men whom he called 


to his aid, however, and who, in- 
deed, had encouraged him to dis- 
miss M. Simon, were prompt in 
taking up the fallen reins of office, 
and the government, without a 
day’s delay, began its work of pre- 
serving France from her worst foes. 
The task before them is a most ar- 
duous one, and it has been begun 
none too soon. Let ‘us show how 
it became necessary that it should 
be undertaken at all. 

The French Assembly was re- 
convened at Versailles on the rst of 
May after the usual Easter recess. 
During the vacation events had 
occurred which made it probable 
that the long-threatened rupture 
between the Gambetta faction, or 
Extreme Left of the Chamber, and 
the conservative elements in the 
executive department of the gov- 
ernment, could not be delayed 
much longer. The administration 
had indeed gone to the very fur- 
thest point of concession in endea- 
voring to satisfy the demands of the 
Left. The consent of Marshal 
MacMahon had been given to these 
concessions, but it was known that 
this assent had been extorted 
from him with difficulty, and that 
he was personally of the opinion 
that the more was given to the 
Gambettists the more would they 
ask, and that the true and safe 
course was that of steady and un- 
compromising resistance ,to their 
unconstitutional and revolutionary 
demands. The Left, by skilful 
management of the press in its in- 
terest; by the manipulations of the 
local public functionaries who had 
from time to time been appointed 
at its request, or whom it had been 
able to purchase; by adroit mis- 
representations and exaggerations 
of the policy of the conservative 
members of the Assembly; and by 
the not infrequent maladroit utter- 
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ances and acts of certain of the 
imperialist and monarchical mem- 
bers, had contrived to make an im- 
posing show of their strength in the 
country as well as in the Assembly. 
It is no doubt true that, all other 
things being equal, a large majority 
of the French people would prefer 
a republic to any other form of 
government. But the republic 
which would satisfy them is not at 
all the republic which would satis- 
fy M. Gambetta and his friends. 
The republic which the majority 
of the French people desire is a 
republic in which property would 
be safe; in which law and order 
would reign; in which God would 
be respected; and in which the 
church would be free. The re- 
public of Gambetta would possess 
none of these characteristics ; but 
Gambetta and his lieutenants had 
been allowed to assume the attitude 
of the especial friends and defend- 
ers of republican institutions, and 
many of their members in the As- 
sembly owed their election to the 
votes of good Catholics and sober 
citizens. They now felt them- 
selves strong enough to advance 
further, and to wrest from the ad- 
ministration a still greater share of 
power. 

Marshal MacMahon was himself 
irremovable for three years longer, 
only four years of his Septennate 
having expired. But it might be 
possible, in the opinion of the Gam- 
bettists, to force him to accept a 
cabinet which should be dictated 
by themselves, and which would 
hand over to them the virtual con- 
trol of the government. One of 
the members of the then gabinet, 
they believed, would be useful to 
them, and their plans involved his 
retention. What was the nature 
of the communications which are 
said to have taken place in secret 
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between MM. Gambetta and Simon 
cannot at present be known. Nor 
can we unveil the mysteries of the 
correspondence which has been 
kept up during the last few years 
between the controlling members 
of the French Extreme Left and the 
revolutionary leaders in England 
and throughout the Continent of 
Europe. ‘The operations of the se- 
cret societies are seldom brought to 
light until after their work has been 
accomplished—and not always even 
then. The once famous “ Interna- 
tional Society of Working-men ” has 
ceased to exist for all practical 
purposes; but it, at the best, was 
only an engine invented and put in 
motion by men who still are labor- 
ing in the secrecy of Masonic 
lodge-rooms and in the caucus- 
chambers of hidden political or- 
ganizations to accomplish the de- 
struction of Christian society and 
Christian government. It cannot 
be doubted that a certain solidar- 
ity unites the socialists of France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Russia, 
Spain, and Portugal, and that they 
havé the means of acting together. 
The Gambetta faction in France by 
no means stood alone in their recent 
attempt to gain the upper hand in 
the administration of the repub- 
lic; they had the active sympathy 
and the moral support of their con- 
Freres throughout Europe. 

Now, the great bulwark of the 
conservative republic in France is 
the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Roman Catholic faith, the Roman 
Catholic people. So long as the 
church is free and undisturbed in 
France-—free to pursue her work 
of educating her children, preserv- 
ing morality, and saving souls—the 
French people, of whom all but a 
small fraction belong to her, will 
remain tranquil and happy, and 
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they would make short work of 
men who proposed to set up in 
France a communistic and atheistic 
republic. ‘They are quite well 
contented with the republic as it 
at present exists, and are hopeful of 
its future; under it the church for 
the first time has been allowed full 
right of teaching; and the avidity 
with which Catholics availed them- 
selves of the privileges conferred 
by the new university law sufficient- 
ly attests at once their intelligence 
and their zeal. Still, the Catho- 
lics in France, like the Catholics 
throughout the rest of the world, 
have a sorrow and a grievance ; and 
French Catholics, like all other 
Catholics, claim the right to ex- 
press this sorrow and to do what is 
in their power to redress this griev- 
ance. The earthly head of their 
church is a prisoner in his own 
city; he has been despoiled of his 
patrimony and plundered of his 
crown; his jailers threaten from 
time to time to deprive him of the 
little that is left to him; there is 
positive danger that the freedom 
of the election of his successor will 
be assailed, and that the church 
throughout the world may be sub- 
jected, through the malice of her 
foes at Rome, to the gravest perils. 
The French Catholics conceive that 
it is their right and their duty to 
protest unceasingly against this 
state of things, and to inspire their 
government to speak in their name 
—and, if occasion arises, to act in 
their name—for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the Holy Father from fur- 
ther insults and oppression, and of 
seeking to bring about the peace- 
able restoration of his independence. 
In all this they are strictly within 
the limits of their constitutional 
rights as citizens cf the French Re- 
public. 

Let us bring the matter home to 
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ourselves. Suppose that a petition 
should be drawn up praying Presi- 
dent Hayes to instruct our minis- 
ter at Rome to represent to the 
government of Italy that nine mil- 
lions of American Roman Catholics 
felt themselves deeply aggrieved 
and injured by certain acts of the 
Italian government towards the 
Pope, and that they considered 
these acts all the more unjustifiable 
because they were one and all in 
open and undisguised violation of 
the promises made by the Italian 
government to the whole Catholic 
world; suppose that this petition 
should be signed by every Catholic 
man and woman in the United 
States and sent to the President ; 
would it be said, then, that we were 
exceeding our rights as citizens, 
and that we should be punished 
for our temerity? The President 
might do as he pleased with the pe- 
tition ; he might act upon it or cast 
it aside—that would be for him to 
decide; but could we, as citizens, 
be blamed and punished for exer- 
cising the right of petition in or- 
der to make known our feelings up- 
on a matter which touches us so 
closely? Yet this is all that the 
French Catholics have done; and 
it is because of the solidarity of in- 
terests and of purpose, of hope and 
of fear, which exists between the 
revolutionists and socialists of Italy 
and of the other Continental nations 
that the Gambettists in France were 
spurred up to make this perfectly 
legitimate action of the French Ca- 
tholics the pretext for a new and 
desperate assault upon the liberties 
of the church in France—an as- 
sault ugder cever of which, and 
aided by what seems to us very 
much like treachery on the part of 
M. Jules Simon, they hoped to 
compel Marshal MacMahon to ca- 
pitulate to them. 
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The allocution of the Pope issu- 
ed on the 12th of last March had 
moved to the very depths the 
hearts of Catholics in France, as it 
had moved the hearts of the Catho- 
lics of every other land. They felt 
that it was impossible for them to 
remain silent after hearing that 
most pathetic and powerful appeal ; 
they wished that their reply should 
be as emphatic as possible, and that 
it should consist of acts as well as 
of words. They resolved to draw 
‘up addresses to the Holy Father} 
to organize pilgrimages to convey 
these addresses, with their gifts, to 
Rome; and to devise means where- 
by they could express to their own 
government their anxious wish that 
it would use its influence with the 
government of Italy in behalf of 
the restoration of the independence 
and freedom of the Pope. Each 


of these projects was entered into 
with commendable zeal; and early 


in April the Bishop of Nevers ad- 
dressed a letter to Marshal MacMa- 
hon, asking him, in the name of his 
flock, to use the influence of France 
at the court of King Victor Eman- 
uel and at other courts for the pro- 
tection of the Pope and for the re- 
storation of his rights. The mar- 
shal’s cabinet at this moment were 
greatly under the influence of M. 
Jules Simon, the President of the 
Council; they were imbued with 
the idea that it would not be safe 
for them to exasperate the -Gam- 
betta faction; and they persuaded 
the marshal to approve a letter ad- 
dressed by the Minister of Public 
Worship to the bishop, in which en- 
tire disapproval of his appeal was 
expressed, with the remagk that 
“the marshal, as a sincere friend 
of religion, saw with pain the cler- 
gy intervening in internal, and still 
more in foreign, politics.’”’ The 
Gambettists were encouraged by 
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this mark of weakness on the part 
of the government, and prepared 
to push their advantage. But the 
Catholics didynot choose to take 
their views of duty from the dic- 
tates ef a Council whereof M. Si- 
mon was the chief; and they con- 
tinued to organize their pilgrimages 
and to draw up and circulate their 
addresses to the Pope. On the 
tgth of April the Bishop of Nev- 
ers, not at all disconcerted by the 
rebuke which he had received from 
the Cabinet, addressed a letter to 
the Mayor of the Niévre, in which 
he explained to that official what, 
in his opinion, was the duty of all 
good Catholics occupying influen- 
tial positions. 


“The Pope being no‘longer free in 
Rome,” wrote the bishop to the mayor, 
“the result is that we ourselves are no 
longer free in our consciences, and we 
consequently should use all our influence 
to obtain a change in such an abnormal 
State of things, and the restoration to the 
sovereign of our souls of the independ- 
ence which he absolutely requires in 
order to guide us. We must first instil 
these views in the minds of the popula- 
tion whose interests are confided to us. 
We must then concert together to cause 
similar convictions to prevail in the va- 
rious councils of the country.” 


On the 2oth, at a cabinet coun- 
cil, the general petitions of the 
Catholics addressed to the govern- 
ment were taken into consideration, 
and it was proposed that, in order 
to silence the complaints of the 
Gambettists, who were declaiming 
violently that the circulation and 
presentation of such memorials 
would embroil France in a difficul- 
ty with Italy, the bishops should be 
ordered to forbid the further ex- 
posure of these petitions in their 
churches for signature. But the 
marshal on this occasion displayed 
a little more firmness and the mat- 
ter was passed over without action 
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A few days before this an event 
had occurred in Italy that served 
to increase the distrust with which 
Marshal MacMahon ajready regard- 
ed the secret intentions of the lead- 
ersof the Left. In Benevento, near 
Letino, and again near Rome, the 
government had argested a number 
of socialists who, it appears, were 
gngaged in a conspiracy for the 
establishment of a Red Republic. 
The papers found on the persons 
of the arrested men were of the 
usual inflammatory character, and 
set forth, among other things, that 
“man ought not to be subjected to 
any tyranny, human or divine; 
that the principle of private prop- 
erty is the climax of infamy, be- 
cause it creates inequality between 
men; that the union between men 
and women ought to be free; and 
that the state is the denial of the 
most sacred principles.” The chief 
leader of the band, who was arrest- 
ed with about fifty of his adherents, 
was a young Milanese named Caf- 
fiero, a man of wealth and posi- 
tion; and an examination of his 
papers disclosed the fact that his 
association was only one of a large 
number of others spread through- 
out Europe, and that the names of 
some of the leading radical re- 
publicans of France appeared upon 
a list which was believed to enume- 
rate the advisers and real leaders 
of the conspirators. On the 28th 
of April, however, the cabinet again 
induced the marshal to make an- 
other effort to conciliate the Gam- 
bettists, who had redoubled their 
agitation against the Catholic move- 
ment, which had by this time be- 
come very general throughout the 
whole country. On that day the 
Minister of the Interior issued a 
circular to all prefects, directing 
them to discourage the signature of 
the Catholic protests and petitions 
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by not allowing them to be public- 
ly circulated within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. The circular— 
to which Marshal MacMahon as- 
sented after much pressure—in- 
structed the prefects to regard 
these petitions and protests as “an 
unjustifiable and illegal interference 
in the legislative and domestic af- 
fairs of a friendly foreign state,” 
and to do all in their power to sup- 
press them. Gambetta himself 
could scarcely have said more; but 
the marshal was quite correct in his 
opinion that Gambetta would still 
ask for more. Meanwhile, the mot 
dordre to the Gambettists had 
gone forth to strike terror into the 
hearts of their opponents by public 
manifestations. The students of the 


Sorbonne were instigated into mak- 
ing violent assaults upon the Catho- 
lic universities; on the 1st of May 
five hundred students assembled in 
front of the Catholic university in 


the Rue de Vaugirard, where they 
insulted the Catholic students and 
professors by indecent harangues 
and by singing blasphemous paro- 
dies of ahymn tothe Sacred Heart ; 
dispersed by the police, they sepa- 
rated only to assemble again before 
the Jesuit school in the Rue de Sho- 
mond, where the same disorderly 
and disgraceful scenes were repeat- 
ed until the police arrived and ar- 
rested the ringleaders of the mob. 
In all the cities where the Gambet- 
tists were sufficiently numerous 
manifestations against the church 
and her liberties were organized ; 
and in some cases the zeal of the 
disciples so far outran the direc- 
tions of the leaders that it was with 
difficulty the latter prevented the 
former from outrages which would 
have alarmed and disgusted the 
whole country. 

Affairs were in this condition 
when the Chambers reassembled on 
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the 1st of May. The Left lost no 
time in bringing forward their guns 
and forcing the fighting. M. Le- 
blond was put up by them in the 
Chamber of Deputies to give no- 
tice of a question addressed to the 
government “as to the measures 
which it proposed to take to re- 
press Ultramontane intrigues.” M. 
Jules Simon, hastening to comply 
with the demands of the men with 
whom, as it now appears, he was 
secretly in accord, at once replied 
that the debate on the proposed 
question could take place on the 
next day. The Catholic members 
of the Chamber seem to have al- 
ready distrusted the sincerity of 
M. Simon. One of them—the elo- 
quent and fearless Count de Mun— 
announced that he and those who 
acted with him insisted upon a 
clear understanding of the position 
of the government. 


“We shall insist upon knowing,” said 
he, “ whether the government accept the 
responsibility for the campaign that is 
being waged by means of impure calum- 
nies against the Catholics of France. 
The patriotism of French Catholics can- 
not be called in question; it is above 
suspicion. In what we are doing—in 
what we wish to do—we are claiming 
but our rights. We demand, however, 
that the government, to which we give 
our support, should free itself from the 
responsibility for the attacks made upon 
us, which render our position intoler- 
able.” 


M. Simon seems to have perceiv- 
ed that matters were growing se- 
rious, and that he could not much 
longer continue to pretend to serve 


two masters; but he resolved to 
struggle still to maintain his posi- 
tion. On the following day, after 
M. Teblond had put. his question 
and supported it by a harangue in 
which he urged that the govern- 
ment should at once proceed to re- 
press by the most stringent means 
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“the Ultramontane intrigues,” M. 
Simon addressed the Chamber in a 
speech highly disingenuous and full 
of double meanings. It was vir- 
tually an appeal to the Gambetta 
faction to permit him to remain in 
power in order that he might do 
their work; while at-the same time 
it was an attempt to throw dust in 
the eyes of the Catholics by hypo- 
critical professions of respect for 
religion and its rights. The gov- 
ernment had been blamed, he said, 
for permitting Catholic newspapers 
to assail Italy; but the government 
could not prevent this; the law 
would punish the writers, if what 
they wrote was punishable under 
the law. On the other hand, the 
government would not tolerate any 
attack upon the Catholic religion— 
“which it sincerely respected ’— 
and would protect the rights and 
liberties of Catholics, In fact, the 
church in France enjoyed to-day 
more freedom than at any previous 
time. But it was necessary to limit 
this freedom. For instance, the 
government “tolerates” the exis- 
tence of Catholic societies so long 
as they are used only for the pur- 
poses set forth in their statutes, but 
it had interdicted the Catholic com- 
mittees which were employed in 
political undertakings and which 
had “formidable ramifications.” 
Having gone thus far, M. Simon 
thought he might as well go a little 
further, and he proceeded to make 
a statement which was a direct in- 
sult to the intelligence of the whole 
Catholic world. “The Catholic 
petitions and the demonstration 
made by the Bishop of Nevers,” 
said he, “ were based upona fiction-— 
namely, that the Pope is a prisoner in 
the Vatican”; “ the law of guaran- 
tees has taken every care of the 
spiritual independence of the Holy 
Father”! And he then went on to 
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condemn the petitions as “an in- 
terference in the internal affairs of 
a neighboring country,” and to re- 
mind the Chamber that the govern- 
ment had done all in its power to 
suppress these lawfil manifestations 
of Catholic feeling. ‘The govern- 
ment, he added, would continue to 
protect the clergy as long as they 
confined themselves to their spiri- 
tual duties, but would in the future 
punish them severely “if they en- 
croached upon the civil power "— 
that is, if they continued to exer- 
cise their freedom and to discharge 
their duty by protesting against the 
acts of the Sardinian robbers, and 
by seeking to enlighten the public 
mind and conscience as to the real 
condition of the head of the uni- 
versal church. 

This speech of the President of 
the Council was a virtual surrender 
to the Extreme Left; but M. Gam- 
betta was determined to force a 


more formal and complete capitu- 


lation. On the following day, May 
4, he resumed the debate in a speech 
which he had carefully prepared, 
and which he delivered with great 
eloquence and animation. Its spir- 
it is expressed in the sentence which 
was received with the loudest ap- 
plause by the Extreme Left: “It is 
time that lay society should drive 
back the church to that subordinate 
rank which belongs to her in the 
state.” M. Gambetta, our readers 
will perceive, is very far in ad- 
vance of M. Cavour. ‘The Ita- 
lian statesman dreamed of “a 
free church in a free state”; the 
French revolutionist demands an 
enslaved church .in an_ atheistic 
and communistic state. Listen to 
him ; 


“The church has set citizens by the 
ears, alarmed France, and troubled Eu- 
rope. It is always thus: the monarchy 
was often compelled to resist the en- 


croachments of the church, but the re- 
public must do more, for now the state 
is assaulted on all sides in the name of 
religion and her very existence is threat- 
ened. The Catholic leaders—ex-minis- 
ters, senators, and members of this 
Chamber—have exalted the Pope as the 
supreme ruler of France and of the world; 
when the Pope has issued an order they 
exclaim: ‘Rome has spoken and must 
be obeyed.’ The Pope on the 12th of 
March commanded that an agitation in 
his favor should be everywhere set on 
foot ; immediately we behold deputations 
of Catholic royalists calling upon the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, convocations 
being held, and petitions circulated in 
spite of the feeble pretences of the gov- 
ernment to suppress them. It will not 
do to say that the church in France must 
have the liberty which she enjoys else- 
where ; she shall not have it, for the rea- 
son, among others, that here the church 
is bound to the state, and the state is re- 
sponsible for the language and the acts 
of the bishops. No longer must it be 
permitted that the Pope may address 
himself directly to France, without hav- 
ing first obtained the sanction of the civ- 
il power, and without first submitting to 
it his bulls, briefs, and allocutions. No 
longer must the bishops be allowed to 
address themselves to mayors and pre- 
fects, conveying to the civil functiona- 
ries of the republic orders received from 
Rome. It is useless to say that only a 
few of the bishops have done these things: 
for these bishops represent the whole hi- 
erarchy, the church is unanimous, and 
its submission to Rome is complete. 
There is no such thing as resistance o1 
opposition in the church ; the old Galli- 
can liberties have been swept away by 
the Syllabus and by the Vatican Council. 
The Pope must not be permitted again 
to usurp the rights of the state, as he has 
recently done in appointing one of his 
bishops chancellor of a French universi- 
ty and giving him the right of conferring 
degrees. I cannot understand how it 
happened that the papal instrument mak- 
ing this appointment was ever permit- 
ted to enter France! We must no long- 
er endure these things ; we must drive 
back the church to the place where she 
belongs. We need not fear that the peo- 
ple will not be on our side ; if there is 
one thing more than another that is re- 
pugnant to France, it is the yoke of 

clericalism ; and it cannot be too strong- 
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ly said that clericalism is the enemy of 
the country.” 


To this bitter harangue M. Jules 
Simon had no reply; he contented 
himself with declaring that he and 
the cabinet were not subject to the 
dictation of any power behind the 
throne, and that perfect harmony 
existed between the marshal and 
himself. He hastened to add that 
he would accept, in the name of 
the government, the order of the 
day proposed by M. Leblond, which 
was in these words : 


“The Chamber of Deputies, consider- 
ing that the recrudescence of Ultramcn- 
tane manifestations constitutes a danger 
to the domestic and foreign peace of the 
country, calls upon the government to 
make use of the lawful means which it 
has at its disposal.” 


This was adopted by a vote of 
361 against 121; thus M. Gambetta 
won his victory, and, so far as M. 


Simon could pledge it, the govern- 
ment was pledged to carry out the 
demands of the foes of the church. 


This was on the 4th of May. Mar- 
shal MacMahon, it appears, hesitat- 
ed as to his future course ; but it ap- 
pears also that he was conscious he 
had been betrayed into an intolera- 
ble position. He seems to have de- 
termined, from that moment, to dis- 
miss M. Simon, and to appeal to the 
country to sustain him in his refusal 
to comply with the unconstitutional 
and tyrannical demands of the re- 
volutionists; but, with what may 
seem to some an unwise timidity, 
he resolved to wait for some other 
act on the part of M. Simon which 
might be made the immediate ground 
for his dismissal. 

He had not long to wait. Dur- 
ing the next few days the sittings 
of the Chamber were characterized 
by great excitement and tumult. 
M. Simon was made the target of 
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continual attacks; he was accused 
of having formerly belonged to the 
International Society, and of hav- 
ing been morally in league with the 
Communists who assassinated the 
Archbhop of Paris. He defended 
himself with vehemence, but his af- 
filiation with the Gambetta faction 
became daily more apparent. He 
promised to draw up and send to 
the bishops a stringent circular, 
warning them that they would be 
held to a strict responsibility for all 
their future acts. The Committee of 
the Budget, on the 12th of May, re- 
ported in favor of according the 
sum annually paid for the support 
of the church, $10,626,199 ; but it 
accompanied this recommendation 
with the remark that-it was now the 
duty of the government to revive 
and enforce a number of obsolete 
and almost forgotten laws which 
had been enacted, from time to 
time, by various governments which 
had desired to enslave the church. 
If these obsolete enactments should 
now be enforced, no French bishop 
could visit Rome without the’ con- 
sent of the government; no sub- 
scriptions for the Pope could be 
raised in France; no papal brief 
or bull could enter France, and no 
council or diocesan synod could 
assemble, without the consent of 
the government; and the ecclesi- 
astical seminaries would be com- 
pelled to teach that the civil gov- 
ernment -is supreme in all things. 
M. Simon, it was understood, was 
about to enforce these unjust and 
virtually abrogated restrictions, and 
the Gambettists were in high fea- 
ther. But their exultation was soon 
to be changed into disappointment 
and rage. 

The Chamber of Deputies had 
before it a bill modifying the or- 
ganization of municipalities, and 
another measure for the repeal of 
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the law on the restrictions of the 
press which had been passed, two 
years ago to secure social order. 
The cabinet had consulted upon 
these measures and had agreed 
upon the line which the ministers 
should take in opposing them. To 
this agreement M. Simon was a 
consenting party; it was well un- 
derstood between him and the mar- 
shal that when these measures 
came up for decision M. Simon 
should explain that the government 
could not consent to them. But 
the new masters of M. Simon held 
him to the engagement he had 
made with them; and when these 
measures were brought forward M. 
Simon found it convenient to be 
absent from the Chamber, and the 
government was again betrayed. 
‘The patience of Marshal MacMahon 
was now exhausted; he was per- 
haps glad that M. Simon had so 
soon furnished him with a sufficient 
reason for his dismissal. Early on 
the morning of May 16 the mar- 
shal, having, it is said, passed a 
sleepless night, addressed the fol- 
lowing note to M. Simon, and sent 
it to him without consulting with 
any of the other members of the 
government: 


“T have read in the Journal Offciel the 
report of last night’s proceedings in the 
Chamber of Deputies. I observed with 
surprise that neither you nor the Keeper 
of the Seals put forward from the tribune 
the reasons which might have prevented 
the repeal of a press law, passed less 
than two years ago on the motion of M. 
Dufaure, and which you yourself quite 
recently wished to see applied in the 
courts of law. And yet it had been de- 
cided in several meetings of the cabinet, 
and indeed in the council held yesterday 
morning, that you and the Keeper of the 
Seals should undertake to oppose the 
motion for the repeal of the law... . In 
view of such an attitude on the part of 
the chief of the cabinet, the question na- 
turally arises whether he retains suffi- 
cient influence to assert his views suc- 
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cessfully. An explanation on this point 
is indispensable ; for I myself, although 
not, like you, answerable to Parliament, 
have a responsibility towards France 
which to-day more than ever must en- 
gross my attention.” 


M. Simon, upon receiving this 
note, saw that between his two 
stools he had fallen to the ground; 
but he made one more effort to 
again deceive the marshal. He 
repaired to the Elysée with a letter 
of resignation in his pocket; but 
before presenting it he asked the 
marshal if it were not possible that 
they should continue to act togeth- 
er. “No,” wasthe reply. “Ihave 
gone as far as I can possibly go in 
the wake of you and your allies; I 
shall go no further.” M. Simon 
then presented his letter of resig- 
nation, which was composed mainly 
of rather lame excuses for his ab- 
sence from the Chamber on the two 
occasions complained of by the 
marshal. Immediately afterwards 
the other members of the cabinet 
resigned, in order to leave the mar- 
shal full liberty of action; and by 
the time the Gambettists had eaten 
their breakfasts they learned that 
they had overshot the mark, and 
that, instead of forcing Marshal 
MacMahon to accept their revolu- 
tionary programme, they had driven 
him to dismiss from his councils 
the man on whom they most relied, 
and in all probability to surround 
himself with men whom they could 
neither frighten nor purchase. 

The excitement among all the 
members of the Assembly was great 
as the news spread; and a meeting 
of the Gambettists was called for 
the same evening, at which a line 
of action was laid down. One of 
the first things to be done, it was 
agreed, was to use the machinery 
at their disposal “ in order properly 
to inspire foreign public opinion,” 
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so that it might react upon France ; 
and during the night “the repub- 
lican leaders sent to foreign jour- 
nals instructions to insert opinions 
upon the crisis ” which would have 
the effect of alarming the marshal 
by holding up before him the threat 
of the displeasure of Germany and 
Italy. The London journals were 
especially inspired in this sense; 
and it was thus that our own jour- 
nals, re-echoing this echo of the 
Gambetta caucus, gave their read- 
ers the idea that Marshal MacMa- 
hon had dismissed his cabinet in 
order to destroy the republic and 
to engage at once in a war against 
Italy for the restoration of the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope. The 
session of the Chamber of Deputies 
on the 17th was excited; and M. 
Gambetta once more demonstrated 
the foolishness of those who, de- 
ceived by his affected moderation 
and calmness during the last two 
years, had believed that this fou 
furieux had become a decent and 
practical statesman. He moved 
the resolution which had been 
adopted at the caucus the preced- 
ing night, and supported it in a 
speech full of fireand venom. ‘The 
résolution, which the Chamber ac- 
cepted by a vote of 355 against 154, 
simply declared that “the confi- 
dence of the majority can only be 
enjoyed by a cabinet which is free 
in its action and resolved to gov- 
ern in accordance with republican 
principles, which can alone secure 
order and prosperity at home and 
abroad ’’—words with which no one 
can find fault. But M. Gambetta, 
giving full vent to his rage at finding 
himself foiled at the very moment 
when he was dreaming of victory, 
declared that the dismissal of M. 
Simon had been brought about by 
the intrigues of “a secret influence 
with which no ministry could cope.” 
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“‘TIt is not true,” he cried, ‘“‘that the 
President of the republic bears a re- 
sponsibility over and above that of the 
ministry. We must recall him to an 
exact observance of the constitution, and 
deliver him from perfidious counsels. 
The country wishes to be rid of the 
nightmare of those men of reaction who 
show their livid faces at all moments of 
uncertainty. If the Chambers are dis- 
solved we have no fear of the result, 
but the country may see in it a prelude 
to war. Criminals are those who would 
provoke it.” 


No one thinks of provoking war 
save M. Gambetta and his friends, 
and they are the only criminals. 
Marshal MacMahon was not at all 
dismayed by this loud talk; on the 
same evening the new cabinet was 
announced. The Duke Decazes 
and General Berthaut, Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and of War in the 
former cabinet, retained their port- 
folios; the Duke de Broglie was 
made President of the Council and 


Minister of Justice; M. de Four- 
tou, Minister of the Interior; M. 
Caillaux, Minister of Finance; M. 
Paris, Minister of Public Works; 
M. de Meaux, Minister of Agricul- 
ture; and M. Brunet, Minister of 


Public Instruction. The cabinet 
is a homogeneous and a respect- 
able one; as long as it remains in 
office the country may be certain. 
at least, that order will be main- 
tained and that the plots of the 
Reds will le frustrated. During 
the morning of the 18th the Gam- 
bettists were very busy in preparing 
to give battle to the new cabinet. 
But they found themselves again 
disconcerted by the firmness of 
the President, eho, exercising his 
constitutional right, sent a message 
to both houses, adjourning their 
session until the 16th of June. In 
this message Marshal MacMahon 
explains that he has scrupulously 
conformed to the constitution. 
He appointed the cabinets of M. 
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Dufaure and of M. Simon with the 
object of placing himself in accord 
with the majority in the Chamber ; 
but neither of these cabinets were 
able to unite in the Chamber a 
majority capable of causing consti- 
tutional and proper ideas to pre- 
vail, 


**T could not,” the marshal went on to 
say, “take a further step on the same 
path without making an appeal to the 
republican fraction which desires a ra- 
dical modification of all our institutions. 
My conscience and my patriotism do not 
permit me toassociate myself even dis- 
tantly with the triumph of these ideas, 
which can only engender disorder and 
the humiliation of France ; and so long as 
I hold powerlI shall use it within legal 
limits to prevent that consummation, for 
it would be the ruin of the country. ButI 
am convinced the country thinks asI do. 
It was not the triumph of these theories 
which the country desired at the last elec- 
tions, when all the candidates availed 
themselves of my name. If it were to be 
again interrogated it would repudiate 
such a confusion of ideas. Iam firmly 
resolved to respect and maintain the ex- 
isting institutions of the country. Until 
1880 I can propose no modification, and 
contemplate nothing of the kind. In 
order to allow the excitement to calm 
down, I invite you to suspend your sit- 
tings forone month. You will then be 
able to discuss the Budget. In the 
meantime we will watch over the main- 
tenance of public peace. We will suffer 
nothing at home tending to compromise 
it; and it will be maintained abroad, I 
am confident, notwithstanding the agita- 
tions which disturb a portion of Europe, 
thanks to our good relatipns with all the 
powers and our policy of neutrality and 
abstention. On this pointall parties are 
agreed, and the new cabinet holds the 
same views as the old. If any impru- 
dence in the language of the press com- 
promises the concord which we all 
desire, I shall repress it by legal means. 
To prevent this I appeal to that patriot- 
ism which is wanting in no class in 
France.” 


Violent were the scenes in both 
Chambers when this message was 
read, but they were cut short by 
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the firmness of the new ministers. 
M. Gambetta attempted to speak ; 
his voice was drowned by shouts 
of “ Down with the Dictator!” In 
the Senate M. Simon essayed to de- 
liver an oration, but the Duke de 
Broglie announced that no one 
could speak, as the President had 
adjourned the session. ‘The houses 
separated in confusion, and the 
Gambettists occupied themselves 
during the next few days in issuing 
inflammatory appeals to the coun- 
try. The new government began 
without delay the task of strength- 
ening itself by the removal of dis- 
affected prefects, sub-prefects, and 
other department officials, and this 
work has been carried out with the 
same thoroughness that is display- 
ed in our own country after a radi- 
cal administrative change. 

AH this is the prelude to an ap- 
peal to the country in the shape 
of a general election for a new 
Assembly. The people will be sum- 
moned to decide, not whether they 
wish a republic or a monarchy, but 
whether the republic shall be en- 
trusted to the extreme radical par- 
ty or to those who can and will 
save France from the ruin into 
which Gambetta and his crew would 
engulf it. ‘The decision will be 
waited for with anxiety, but with- 
out fear on our part. The French 
people, we believe, are sound at 
heart, and have no wish’ to resign 
themselves into the hands of men 
who fear not God nor regard man 
save as a convenient tool for their 
own ends. Meanwhile, however, 
the utmost circumspection should 
be exercised by the new govern- 
ment. Prince Bismarck is enraged 
when he sees France strengthening 
herself; he is delighted when he 
beholds her weakening herself by 
internal dissensions. ‘Thus growls 
of displeasure at the check given 
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to the Gambetta party have already 
been heard from Berlin, and the 
German press has been instructed 
to represent that the new French 
administration intends “to restore 
the Papacy through the humiliation 
of Germany.” ‘The Italian govern- 
ment, troubled with a bad con- 
science, indulges in similar antici- 
pations; and the first duty of thé 
Duke Decazes has been to reassure 
these cabinets and to point out that 
the French government wishes sim- 
ply to devote itself to the domestic 
interests and safety of France. We 
believe that this is the plain truth. 
If Marshal MacMahon and his pre- 
sent advisers are sustained, France 
will be saved from domestic ruin, 
and her salvation will go far to- 
wards checking the revolution in 
other countries. 

The time will come, no doubt, 
when France will again assert her- 
self in European affairs, but with a 
wisdom gathered from her terrible 
reverses and humiliation. For 
those reverses she had no one but 
herself to blame. ‘They were the 
bitter fruit of an overweening pride, 
and of the desertion of those eter- 
nal principles of justice and right, 
and of the faith that embodies 
them, close adherence to which 
alone makes nations truly great. 
France is coming back to her faith, 
and with her faith will return her 
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greatness, her nationality, her life. 
Before, however, she can make her 
voice heard in Europe she must 
speak in clear, calm, and not dis- 
cordant tones. She must be united 
in herself, one nation, one people, 
with one heart and one soul. It is 
this ‘that Germany dreads of all 
things, and consequently the threats 
and intrigues of Germany and Italy 
will be exerted to the utmost in aid 
of Gambetta and his faction, who, 
indeed, have much strength of their 
own. While we are far from think- 
ing that the contest will be an easy 
one, we have little doubt as to the 
final issue. ‘he republic of order 
in France is the Catholic republic. 
The French nation is Catholic. All 
the real glories of France are in- 
dissolubly linked with the Catholic 
name. Her greatest disasters are 
as fatally linked with the party of 
which Gambetta is to-day the os- 
tensible leader. It is time for Ca- 
tholic France to gather herself to- 
gether and arise in a strength that 
she never before had the opportu- 
nity of possessing. The way is 
open. She stands now quite un- 
trammelled from alliances with any 
dynasty or name. Her fate lies in 
her own hands, and the honest sol- 
dier who has guarded so well her 
truest interests will not betray the 
trust placed in him by his country- 
men. 
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Lire OF THE VEN. CLEMENT Mary Hor- 
BAUER, C.SS.R. By the Author of the 
Life of Catharine McAuley,etc. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1877. 

Father Hofbauer was a second St. Al- 
phonsus in the Congregation of the Re- 
demptorist fathers, and the founder of 
the institute as existing outside of Italy. 
He will probably be canonized ; and it 
would not be a matter of surprise if the 
veneration for hismemory in Austria and 
the neighboring countries, in case this 
solemn recognition is accorded to his 
sanctity by the Holy See, should equal 
that for St. Vincent de Paul in France. 
He was a plain, simple man, of humble 
origin, moderate parts and learning, but 
truly angelic purity and miraculous sanc- 
tity. The influence he obtained and the 
good he accomplished are simply won- 
derful. The history of his life is graphi- 
cally portrayed by the religious lady who 
has written his biography. We could 
wish that every priest and every eccle- 
siastical student in the United States 
might read it. The scandal and mis- 
chief wrought by perverse men of bril- 
liant intellectual gifts, like Gioberti and 
Dillinger, by apostate princes, faithless 
prelates,and unworthy or careless priests, 
are best repaired by such worthy succes- 
sors of the apostles as the Venerable 
Father Hofbauer. The study of their 
characters and actions is better than the 
most thorough course of polemics, as an 
antidote to every kind of pseudo-Catho- 
lic liberalism. 


Tue Lire or CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
By Arthur George Knight, of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society. 1877. 


Christopher Columbus is, and always 
will remain, one of the greatest figures 
in history and one of the grandest of 


Catholic heroes. He may be said to 
have passed through all human expe- 
rience. He was born in poverty and 
schooled in poverty. His days were 
cast in one of those eventful periods in 


the world’s history when “the old order 
changeth, yielding to the new.” With 
ideas in his mind just beyond his time, 
and convinced himself of their truth 
and power, he had to struggle hopeless- 
ly for years under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances before he could imbue other 
minds with the ideas that possessed him. 
He could only think and talk and plan. 
He was powerless to act, for lack of 
means. He had the satisfaction of be- 
ing regarded as a dreamer by the en 
lightened men of his time. At last his 
ideas prevailed, and resulted in the dis- 
covery of a new world. 

Then came his hour of triumph—a tri- 
umph unparalleled in history ; and after 
it, more bitter than his early struggles up- 
wards, ingratitude, contempt, chains, and 
misery. There is nothing more romantic 
than this story, nothing fraught with more 
solemn lessons. Through all, through 
triumph as through adversity, through 
poverty as through greatness, stands out 
the true Catholic, who cherished’ his 
faith above all things, who in all things 
looked first to the greater giory of God, 
and who from first to last lived the life 
of a practical Catholic. Indeed he was 
truly a holy man, and strong efforts are 
now being made for his canonization. 

It seems strange that this great Catho- 
lic figure should have fallen so complete- 
ly into Protestant hands. There are 
admirable histories of him in English, 
works that have won deserved fame for 
their authors, but they are all written by 
Protestants, who, however well disposed 
they may be, must in the nature of things 
make mistakes when treating of Catho- 
lic subjects. Grave mistakes have been 
made, not by Protestants alone, but by 
Catholics also, in the story of Columbus’ 
life. It is with a view to rectify these 
mistakes, and to present to the Catholic 
reader the true story of a most impor- 
tant, edifying, and interesting life that 
Father Knight has written the present 
volume. He has done his work thor- 
oughly well, and we have no doubt that 
the book will become a favorite with all 
classes of Catholic readers. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISH- 
ED MARYLANDERS, By Esmeralda 
Boyle, author of 7Zhistledown, Felice, 
etc. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 
1877. 

This little volume is replete with in- 
terest. It recalls in graceful language 
the memory of men who have honored 
by their upright lives and heroic actions 
the gallant State that gave them birth. 
It is no small boast for Maryland that 
no State in the Union has produced more 
men distinguished for their ability, pa- 
triotism, and, above all, a high-toned chi- 
valry which could never stoop to aught 
having the flavor of dishonor about it. 
These were the men who first won for our 
country the recognition of European 
scholars and statesmen. Their lofty 
principles, their graceful accomplish- 
ments, their scholarly attainments, and 
their dauntless courage drew on them 
the eyes of the world, and earned for 
their mother State the proud reputation 
she now enjoys. From the time that 
Lord Baltimore landed on her shores to 
the present day no public man has dis- 
graced the fair record or blurred a page 
of the history of Maryland. And, indeed, 
the beginning of her civilized days was 
an eminently fit prelude to her whole 
subsequent career. From out of the first 
colony established on the banks of the 
Chesapeake flowed the doctrines of re- 
ligious toleration and equal religious 
rights to all men irrespective of clime 
and color, at a moment when witch- 
burning fires lighted up the settlements 
of Massachusetts. The Indians of those 
times for once felt that Christianity and 
civilization were blessings and not a 
cloak to avarice and tyranny. “From 
the records left to us,” says Miss Boyle, 
“it is evident that these teachers endea- 
vored by all mild and lawful means to 
elevate the hearts of the Indians to a 
knowledge of the true God. The In- 
dian of the present day, dwelling on the 
border-lands of civilization, deems the 
white man a traitor to his word, an ene- 
my to the Indian race, and a breaker of 
compacts, whose perfidy must be retali- 
ated upon the innocent by fire and foma- 
hawks, This is rather a sad commentary 
upon the savage or the Christian of our 
times. Which is it?” 

Miss Boyle appropriately begins her 
series of biographical sketches with a 
notice of that truly grand historic figure, 
Daniel Dulany, the Nestor of the Mary- 
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land bar. The unflinching advocate of 
probity and truth, and a strong friend of 
freedom, he distinguished himself fitly 
for the first time by counselling opposi- 
tion to the famous Stamp Act. His elo- 
quence and fearlessness greatly helped 
the cause of the Revolution ; for although 
he opposed immediate separation from 
England, his burning words kindled the 
fires of opposition to British rule. The 
name farce detortum is the same as De- 
lany and indicates the Irish stock whence 
he sprang. 

The paper on Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton is extremely interesting. It pre- 
sents a very life-like picture of that 
great patriot, statesman, and devout Ca- 
tholic. We behold the courtly and pol- 
ished gentleman, tinged with the airs and 
manners of an education acquired in the 
gay capital of France. And though fash- 
ionable Paris was at that time the hot- 
bed of infidelity, and Voltaire ruled su- 
preme, young Carroll never became so 
imbued with the madness of the hour as 
to abandon the strong Catholic princi- 
ples and spirit pious parents and teach- 
ers had early implanted in his heart. 
His name will ever remain an honor to 
his native State, and his virtues and lofti- 
ness of character an incentive to her 
children to cling to the highest standard 
of a true gentleman’s life. 

It is evident that Miss Boyle had 
abundant materials at hand, for she is 
constrained at times to sacrifice method 
to condensation ; and this, perhaps, is the 
worst that can be said of her interest- 
ing volume. The sketch of the Most 
Reverend John Carroll, first Archbishop 
of Baltimore, is illustrative of this defect. 
The writer labored under an embarras de 
richesses, and passes too brusquely from 
one incident to another. 

It is not generally known, nor does 
Miss Boyle make mention of the fact, 
which has been already announced in 
this magazine, that at the time when 
John Wesley, the founder of Metho- 
dism, was supplicating George III. to 
send more troops to America for the pur- 
pose of suppressing the unholy rebellion 
against his majesty’s benign sway, Fa- 
ther John Carroll, the Jesuit priest, was 
on a mission to Canada, seeking the non- 
intervention of that colony in the efforts 
of the States to free themselves from the 
yoke of British tyranny. And yet it is 
almost a Methodist article of faith that 
the Jesuits have ever been the enemies 
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of the republic, and the sons of John 
Wesley its warmest friends. 

William Pinkney, one of Maryland’s 
most gifted sons, whose eloquence ranks 
him with Pitt, Fox, and Burke, receives a 
most fitting tribute from the pen of Miss 
Boyle. The history of this wonderful 
man should be known and closely stu- 
died by the young men of our time ; for 
few lives exhibit a more perfect pattern 
oftrue manliness, His struggles against 
early poverty and the numerous difficul- 
ties attending the efforts to acquire 
knowledge in those times gave earnest 
of his future success in life. The late 
venerable Chief-Justice Taney spoke of 
him in these words: “I have heard al- 
most all the great advocates of the United 
States, both of the past and present gene- 
ration, but I have seen none equal to 
Pinkney.” Rufus King, having once lis- 
tened to him exclaimed in a burst of 
enthusiasm ‘‘ that the speech of Pinkney 
had enlarged his admiration of the ca- 
pacity of the human mind.” Of such 
men is Maryland justly proud, and Miss 
Boyle has performed a timely and praise- 
worthy task in having brought us face to 
face with the heroes of a past generation, 
whose memory their native State should 
ever delight to honor. 


Stponigz. (Fromont Jeune et Risler 
Ainé.) From the French of Alphonse 
Daudet. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
1877. 

We understand that this story has had 
an enormous circulation in France. This 
circulation we are inclined to attribute 
rather to the author’s name than to any 
special excellence in the book itself. 
Alphonse Daudet is one of the pet French 
novelists of the day, and it takes much 
to destroy a well-earned reputation. 
Sidonie is a repulsive story, told with 
great skill, and embellished throughout 
by those thousand and one delicate art- 
istic touches, lights and shades, of which 
French writers aione seem to possess 
the secret. M. Daudet is actuated by 
the very laudable design of punishing 
vice, and showing in a very strong and 
real light the awful, the tragic misery it 
brings upon the vicious and the good 
alike. All very well. Novelists, how- 
ever, who take up this kind of theme— 
and many are very fond of it—have an 
unpleasant and untrue habit of making 
their good people fools or simpletons. 
It seems to us that, as a rule, good peo- 


ple, particularly good women, are remark- 
ably keen in detecting falschood and 
scenting rascality. In Sédovie it isallthe 
other way. One detestable little wretch 
of a woman, who has not half an ounce 
of good in her whole system, sets all the 
good people by the ears, destroys the 
peace of happy families, ruins a great 
business-house, causes the suicide of 
several excellent and very charming 
characters, and ends by retiring to that 
kingdom from which she should never 
have been called—Bohemia. 

It seems to us a pity that an author 
of such real power and skill in delinea- 
tion of character and plot as M. Daudet 
should waste himself on the unutterably 
mean. We are not of the opinion that 
this world is given over to the dominion 
of the devil and his servants. It is not 
heaven to any of us; yet as between the 
good and the bad, all things considered, 
we believe that the good have the best 
of the battle even in this life. Of course 
novel-readers must have their villain, 
male or female ; and the female villain 
must, of course, be very, very bad. 
Their viciousness, however, could be 
shown sufficiently, and the lesson it en- 
tails inculcated, without making them 
the pivets on which the world turns. 
It is the noble, not the ignoble, who real- 
ly move the world ; and until the race 
of the noble is exhausted, novelists may 
as well draw their heroes and heroines 
from that class. At least we object to 
their being for ever depicted as fools. 

The translation of Sidonie is admira- 
ble. It is from the graceful and cultivat- 
ed pen of Mrs. Mary Neale Sherwood. 


LEGENDS OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 
Gathered from the History of the 
Church and the Lives of the Saints. 
By Emily Mary Shapcote. Londor : 
Burns & Oates. 1877. (For sale by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 
This is in every sense a most beautiful 

and attractive volume. The author hes 

collected a large number of legends 
connected with the Blessed Sacrament. 

These are abundantly and very hand- 

somely illustrated, and the letter-press 

itself is admirable... There is much 
more, however, than legends in the 
volume. The devotion of the church 
to the Blessed Sacrament is traced down 
to the very days of the apostles, verified 
by ample quotations, and illustrated by 
pictures taken from the Catacombs and 
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the earlier monuments of Christian art. 
This is indeed an excellent and most 
valuable feature of the work. The whole 
isin keeping. The devotion is brought 
up to our own days, and its wonderful 
growth and development brought out in 
a clear and most interesting manner. 
The author has done her work skilfully, 
gracefully, and reverently. The admira- 
ble preface shows how much she is in- 
spired by real love for and devotion to 
the Blessed Sacrament. The last picture 
in the volume is a large and admirably- 
executed portrait of our Holy Father 
Pope Pius IX. 


Tue Discipline OF Drink: An Histori- 
cal Inquiry into the principles and 
practice of the Catholic Church re- 
garding the use, abuse, and disuse 
of alcoholic liquors, especially in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, from 
the sixth to the sixteenth century. 
By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett, of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer. With an introductory letter 
to the author by His Eminence Car- 
dinal Manning, Archbishop of West- 
minster. London: Burns & Oates. 
1877. 

The best notice we can give of this 
valuable work will be to make a few ex- 
tracts from Cardinal Manning’s letter. 
His Eminence says it is “the first at- 
tempt to collect the counsels and judg- 
ments of Catholic pastors and writers on 
the use of wine and on the sin of drunk- 
enness.”. He believes the book will be 
“of signal use in clearing away a multi- 
tude of prejudices, and perhaps some 
more reasonable censures, which have 
impeded the efforts we are making to 
check the spread of intoxication.” 
These “‘ more reasonable censures” have 
been called forth by the words and acts 
of associations not in the unity of the 
Catholic Church, and particularly by 
Catholics having joined such societies 
and adopted their “ wild talk, worthy of 
the Manichees.” Father Bridgett’s book, 
then, “will show how broadly the 
Catholic Church has always taught the 
lawfulness of using all things that God 
has made, in cll their manifold combina- 
tions, so long as we use them in con- 
formity to the law of God. Drunken- 
ness is not the sin of drink, but of the 
drunkard.” On the other hand, “in 
every utterance of the church, and in 
every page of Holy Scripture, wine is 
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surrounded with warnings,” says his 
Eminence, and adds that our author has 
“done well to point out that a new and 
more formidable agent of intoxication 
even than wine has in the last three cen- 
turies confirmed its grasp, chiefly upon 
the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon races.” 
So that “no exact precedents can be 
found in the past action of the church as 
to the way of dealing with an evil new 
in its kind, and so far more formidable 
both in its spread and in its intensity” ; 
while at the same time “the principles 
of the church are always the same, and, 
in bringing forth things new and old, 
forms may vary, but the mind and action 
are immutable.” The cardinal then 
proceeds to give his own views of what 
should bé done. He is in favor of ‘‘a 
widely-extended organization,” and ad- 
vocates total abstinence as the only hope 
for multitudes, and a specially merito- 
rious act of self-denial in those who do not 
need it themselves, but embrace it for 
the sake of others. But—and to this we 
would call particular attention— the 
‘“‘ widely-extended organization ” should 
comprise, in his opinion, those who are 
not total abstainers. He expresses sat- 
isfaction at Father Bridgett having quot- 
ed in the appendix some words of his 
own. We quote them, too, because we 
most heartily agree with them: “ Now, 
my dear friends, listen! I will go to my 
grave without tasting intoxicating li- 
quors ; but I repeat distinctly that any 
man who should say that the use of wine 
or any other like thing is sinful when it 
does not lead to drunkenness, that man 
is a heretic condemned by the Catholic 
Church. With that man I will never 
work. Now,I desire to promote total 
abstinence in every way that Ican. I 
will encourage all societies of total ab 
stainers. But the moment I see men 
not charitable atiempting to trample 
down those who do not belong to the 
total abstainers, from that moment I will 
not work with those men. I would have 
two kinds of pledge : one for the mortified 
who never taste drink, and the other fo1 
the temperate who never abuse it. Ifl 
can make these twoclasses work together, 
I will work in the midst of them. If I 
cannot get them to work together, I will 
work with both of them separately.” 
Father Bridgett has given in his appen- 
dix “a summary of the principal Catho- 
lic organizations which have lately been 
set on foot in these countries” (England, 
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Ireland, and Scotland). Some of these 
organizations include /artia/ abstinence in 
their rules. Another society is mention- 
ed as existing in some parts of Germany, 
and approved by His Holiness Pius IX. 
and enriched with indulgences. The 
members of this last promise total ab- 
stinence from distilled liquors, and sodrie- 
ty in the use of fermented drinks. 

We hope this labor of love from the 
pen of Father Bridgett will have the cir- 
culation it deserves. 


Sririr INvocaTIONs; or, Prayers and 
Praises publicly offered at the Banner 
of Light circle-room free meetings by 
more than one hundred different 
spirits, of various nationalities and re- 
ligions, through the vocal organs of 
the late Mrs. J. H. Conant. Compiled 
by Allen Putnam, A.M., author of 
Bible Marvel-Workers, Natly : a Spirit, 
etc. Boston: Colby & Rich. 1876. 
Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat 

would be an appropriate motto for this 

hodge-podge of nonsense and lunacy. 

Imagine a sane man being called on to 

believe that he is listening to prayers 

offered by the spirits of Tom Paine and 

Cardinal Cheverus through the same set 

of “vocal organs”! It is evident that 

the “ prayers ” were all ground from one 

mill, as there is the utmost sameness 

pervading them. Tom Paine conde- 

scending to come down from the pedes- 
tal of his celestial greatness, and pray- 
ing with unctuous fervor to the God he 
blasphemed on earth, is a spectacle high- 
ly refreshing ; but more astonishing still 
is it to find him surpass Father de Smet 
and Cardinal Cheverus in the ecstatic 
intensity of a mystical devotion. “We 
pray not for more blessings,” exclaims 
the pious Thomas ; “we only pray that 
we may appreciate those already receiv- 
ed; and when we lift up our souls in 
prayer, asking that thy kingdom may 
come on the earth, we do but ask that 
thy children in mortal may know them- 
selves and their relations to thee.” 

It is evident that the author of the 

Age of Reason has materially changed 

his ‘‘ spirit ” since he exuviated his mor- 
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tal coil, or perhaps he has deitly supsti- 
tuted that of Mr. Putnam, A.M., for his 
own, This, we rather suspect, is th« case. 
Theodore Parker, too, has been to camp- 
meeting up above; for a great change 
has come over the “ spirit” of the frigid 
founder of New England transcenden- 
talism. He prays with a vim that no 
leader of a revival at Sea Cliff or Sing 
Sing could ever hope to emulate, and 
appears shamefully unlike the Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham’s ideal of a hero. Some 
of the prayers are quite touching, and 
sound as if they had been pilfered from 
Catholic books of devotion. 


KNown TOO LaTE. By the author of 
Tyborne, Irish Homes and Irish Hearts, 
etc., etc. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & 
Co. 1877. 


This little volume bears the impress 
of patient and painstaking care. The 
author is the happy possessor of a pure 
and pleasant style, and yet throws off 
nothing carelessly, as too many with fa- 
cile pens are disposed todo. The nar- 
rative is done in subdued colors, and no- 
where is good taste shocked by the ut- 
terance of extravagant or whimsical sen- 
timents. 

The plot of the story unfolds itself 
quite naturally, and, though the déno/- 
ment is ahard one to bring about, it is 
done so ingeniously as not to appear at 
all violent. We can conscientiously say 
of this little book that it is a shade in 
advance of Catholic stories generally 
and is well deserving a perusal. 


THE PARADISE OF THE CHRISTIAN SOUL. 
By James Merlo Herstius, of the 
Church of the B, Virgin Mary in Pas- 
culo Pastoris, at Cologne. A new and 
complete translation. By lawful au- 
thority. London: Burns & Oates. 
(For sale by The Catholic Publication 
Society.) 


A most complete manual of prayer for 


ordinary use. One cannot tire of it. 
The present edition is illustrated ; but 
the illustrations might easily have been 
improved. 
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